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Beauty and Its Problems: 
Introduction 


‘A theory of beauty would be a good thing to have...’ 
Denis Donoghue, Speaking of Beauty. 


Stoics and their place in ancient aesthetics 


Beauty is often taken to be a part of the standard philosophical 
curriculum, yet there are not many comprehensive histories of 
Western thought on the subject. One of the more recent of such 
studies is Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz's The History of Aesthetics. In this 
work, Tatarkiewicz presents a taxonomy of the theories and con- 
ceptualisations of beauty. The ‘original Greek concept of beauty’ 
is the first type of theory. Tatarkiewicz explains this type of theory 
by contrasting it with the prevalent understanding of beauty in 
Europe from the eighteenth century, which constitutes the second 
type of theory in his classification. He claims that the former is 
broader than the latter, as it is applicable not only to shapes, sounds 
and sights, but also to thoughts and customs.” The second type of 
concept of beauty, meanwhile, includes aesthetic experiences only.? 
So far, Tatarkiewicz’s account is, by and large, fairly standard. The 
third category in his taxonomy, however, is a surprising one. While 
the first category summarises Greek literature and philosophy in 
an overarching manner, as if all Greek texts shared a single concept 
of beauty, the third category singles out one line of thought within 
the Greek tradition. It is the Stoic theory of beauty. According to 
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Tatarkiewicz, the Stoics presented an aesthetic concept of beauty, 
but their theory recognised only visual beauty,‘ and, for this reason, 
the Stoic theory constitutes a distinct category in his taxonomy. 

Tatarkiewicz’s taxonomy of the theories of beauty can be ques- 
tioned and criticised in multiple ways,’ but the peculiar addition of 
Stoicism to what would otherwise be a relatively standard classifica- 
tion of the theories of beauty is thought-provoking. One might 
wonder whether the Stoic account was indeed sufficiently differ- 
ent from the other concepts employed by Greek philosophers and 
writers to deserve its own category. Before investigating whether 
the Stoics deserve a category of their own, however, it is important 
to examine Tatarkiewicz's motivation for singling out Stoicism. 

Tatarkiewicz is not very explicit about his motivation, but it 
is likely that he describes the Stoic conceptualisation of beauty 
as restricted to the visual realm due to the tension between the 
standard interpretation of Stoic philosophy and the presence of the 
aesthetic vocabulary in Stoic arguments. Tatarkiewicz points out 
in his History of Aesthetics that the Stoics’ ‘philosophical principles 
were not suited to make aestheticians of them’.’ This statement 
was very likely inspired by the Stoics’ reputation as strict moralists 
who argue that it is crucial to remain unaffected by life's joys and 
sorrows alike. If Stoicism is viewed in this way, it would be natural 
to assume that the Stoics adopted an equally indifferent attitude 
towards beauty and, thus, their principles led them away from 
aesthetics. 

The understanding of Stoicism as a philosophy which requires 
its followers to be ascetics who shun ordinary human experiences, 
however, does not take into account all of the available evidence. 
One might be led into thinking this way by noting that the Stoics 
classified beauty as a preferred indifferent? which seems to suggest 
that a Stoic ought not to be concerned about beauty. At the same 
time, there is a surviving Stoic definition of beauty as summetria of 
parts with one another and with the whole accompanied, at least 
in some cases, by the examples of visual beauty. These two pieces 
of evidence might be the reason why Tatarkiewicz writes that the 
only concept of beauty subscribed to by the Stoics was an aesthetic 
concept of visual beauty. Such a stance on beauty would be unique, 
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so it is unsurprising that Tatarkiewicz presents the Stoic idea as 
not being comparable to any other theory and deserving of its own 
category. 

There are, however, some additional Stoic arguments that 
are not mentioned by Tatarkiewicz. In these arguments, beauty 
terms are employed to describe phenomena that are not visual 
and, in some cases, are related to morality, thus indicating that 
the Stoic concept of beauty might have been more complex than 
Tatarkiewicz acknowledges it to be. There are at least two groups 
of problematic evidence.” First, the texts that record the definition 
of beauty as summetria also state that just as the summetria of limbs 
accounts for the beauty of the body, so an analogous phenomenon 
accounts for the beauty of the soul. Second, the infamous Stoic 
paradox stating that only the wise man is beautiful suggests that the 
Stoics presented some reflections on the question of what human 
beauty amounts to which took into account much more than visual 
appearance. The claim that only the wise man is beautiful is not 
compatible with the concept of beauty as an aesthetic property 
restricted to visual appearance alone. Therefore, the Stoics either 
conceptualised beauty in a more complex way than Tatarkiewicz 
suggests, or they had more than one concept and some of those 
concepts accounted for more than visual beauty. 

Interestingly, this evidence also shows that beauty is not con- 
trasted with morality in Stoic arguments, as one might expect 
given the Stoic view that conventional goods are of indifferent 
value. In fact, there is little evidence that prominent early Stoics 
such as Chrysippus wrote about beauty as possessing or lacking 
intrinsic value.’ One of the extant arguments states that only the 
beautiful (tò KaAOv) is the good, but, as will be argued in Chapter 
3, the context of this argument shows that it concerns an infer- 
ence about the properties of the good rather than the equation of 
beauty with morality. Beauty, in this case, plays an instrumental 
role in making such inferences. There is also a group of surviving 
theological arguments which state that the beauty of the world, 
especially astronomical phenomena, is an indication of the manner 
in which the world was generated. All these ideas suggest that the 
Stoics employed beauty terms to denote attributions of value and 
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to construct logical inferences. The Stoic concept of beauty, there- 
fore, must have been much broader than Tatarkiewicz allowed. 
It was also more problematic, but in philosophically interesting 
ways. First, there is a tension between some fundamental Stoic 
ethical doctrines and the prominent role that beauty terms play in 
certain Stoic arguments, which raises the question of the relation- 
ship between morality and aesthetic value. Second, the employ- 
ment of aesthetic terms in wide-ranging contexts raises the question 
of the unity of the underlying theory. In order to determine the 
scope of the Stoic theory, it is necessary to consider the broad 
context in which they occur. This concerns not only the historical 
context (which will be discussed in later chapters) but also the 
philosophical one, in the sense of the problems that the aesthetic 
phenomenon poses and the manner in which these problems are 


typically approached. 


Ancient aesthetics 


Before delving into the philosophical problems concerning beauty, 
it is necessary to address the potential issue that concerns the area of 
this study, that is, ancient aesthetics. Any work on ancient aesthet- 
ics inevitably faces the question of whether the term itself is not 
anachronistic and inappropriate. Before discussing the tradition of 
the theories of beauty and how Stoic thought might fit into it, it 
is necessary to address the concern of whether ancient thought can 
be a part of aesthetics in general. The most famous and often-cited 
proponent of the view that philosophers and thinkers did not make 
proper aesthetic enquiries until the eighteenth century was Paul 
Oskar Kristeller, who argued as follows: 


We have to admit the conclusion, distasteful to many historians of 
aesthetics but grudgingly admitted by most of them, that ancient 
writers and thinkers, though confronted with excellent works of art 
and quite susceptible to their charm, were neither able nor eager to 
detach the aesthetic quality of these works of art from their intellec- 
tual, moral, religious and practical function or content, or to use such 
an aesthetic quality as a standard for grouping the fine arts together 
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or for making them the subject of a comprehensive philosophical 


interpretation.!! 


While some scholars treat this view as a serious challenge to 
ancient thought, "? it has also been convincingly criticised in a large 
variety of ways. James Porter, for instance, has astutely criticised 
both Kristeller’s premises and conclusions. Stephen Halliwell 
has not only criticised Kristeller's argument itself,!4 but has also 
argued that the ideas of Plato and Aristotle are both relevant to the 
preoccupations of modern philosophers and address the founda- 
tional questions of aesthetics and philosophy of art.'? As Anastasia- 
Erasmia Peponi has argued, despite the fact that in the eighteenth 
century aesthetics was conceived of as a discipline that investigates 
the fine arts, it does not follow that ‘aesthetic’ cannot be applied 
to historic material. Although the Greeks did not have an exact 
equivalent of the modern notion of ‘fine arts’, there is evidence that 
at least some thinkers grouped activities we call ‘fine arts’ and were 
interested in the effects produced by the beautiful properties of, for 
instance, poetry. 

There is, of course, always a risk of anachronism in attributing 
concepts to the ancients that originated much later. At the same 
time, there is a risk of denying that ancient philosophers were able 
to conceptualise certain positions just because their ideas originated 
in different contexts.!’ The sensitivity to context is necessary in any 
historical study, but this is due to the fact that the context often 
illuminates the richness of the thought. By itself, it cannot exclude 
certain debates from being part of a wider tradition. Kristeller’s 
view that ancient thought ought to be separated from later devel- 
opments in aesthetics because the ancients mixed aesthetic ques- 
tions with moral, intellectual, practical and other questions, hence 
making their enquiries not purely ‘aesthetic’, can be challenged 
in this way too. In the introduction to A Companion to Ancient 
Aesthetics, the editors Pierre Destrée and Penelope Murray present a 
careful and context-sensitive study of the nature of ancient debates 
on aesthetics, including a discussion of the difference between the 
ancient and the modern traditions. And while ancient aesthetics is 
shown as a distinct tradition in its own right, it is also quite clear 
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that it can be studied as a tradition of aesthetics. Its differences do 
not limit the ability of the ancient thinkers to offer interesting and 
valuable insights on the nature of aesthetic properties and art. In 
fact, in recent years, several substantial studies on both literary criti- 
cism and philosophical aesthetics have been published, and they are 
an additional proof that ancient aesthetics is a productive field of 
research.'* Given the amount of work that has been done on this 
topic, it seems that Kristeller’s challenge is not a great obstacle for 
including ancient thought in the general history of aesthetics. 

More importantly, the way in which ancient thought is 
approached in the more recent and novel studies in aesthetics shows 
this challenge to be somewhat dated. Contemporary philosophers 
rarely subscribe to the restricted meaning of ‘aesthetics’. The very 
idea that aesthetics is a clearly demarcated area of philosophy has 
been shown to be problematic.? Some of the more recent novel 
projects in aesthetics ignore these boundaries altogether and, as 
a result, show Kristeller’s historical concept of aesthetics to be an 
untenable position. 

Denis Dutton’s monograph Art Instinct, for instance, is a rather 
innovative approach to the analysis of art production and experi- 
ence. In this work, Dutton attempts to find solutions to standard 
questions raised by philosophers of art by employing insights pro- 
vided by Charles Darwin’s theory of natural selection. Since Dutton 
approaches aesthetic questions with a methodology which suggests 
that the practical and biological functions of objects are very sig- 
nificant for understanding artistic and aesthetic value, ancient ideas 
and theories that often treat aesthetics as connected to the consid- 
erations of the nature of human beings are as relevant as the ideas of 
their successors. Dutton not only briefly discusses Plato’s critique 
of the arts in the Republic and Aristotle’s theory of mimesis in 
the Poetics as works that exemplify some important problems and 
insights regarding human experience of the arts,” but even states 
that ‘Plato and Aristotle invented aesthetics as analysis of the arts.’”! 
This is not as rash an assertion as it might appear at first sight. In 
Dutton’s theoretical framework, the fact that these philosophers do 
not approach aesthetic questions in the same manner as eighteenth- 
century thinkers is not a reason to exclude their thought from 
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aesthetics, because his own project would not count as ‘aesthetics’ 
either according to Kristeller’s definition. If Plato and Aristotle 
raised issues and proposed ideas that are significant for thinking 
about aesthetic properties and art, then it does make sense to speak 
of Platonic and Aristotelian aesthetics. Of course, not all classicists 
and experts on ancient philosophy will readily agree with Dutton’s 
naming of Plato and Aristotle as the inventors of aesthetics,” but 
the way in which Dutton weaves ancient thought into his project 
shows that the scope of ancient discussions is by no means a reason 
to exclude them from the field of aesthetics. 


Beauty and ethical puzzles 


Questions about the nature of beauty have many ramifications in 
the philosophical analysis of value. The attribution of beauty to an 
object or a phenomenon implicitly assigns a certain value to that 
object.” This raises the question of the grounds on which beauty 
is a value and, in certain cases, this question is of great importance. 
For instance, if beauty prompts scientists to choose one theory over 
another, then the way in which beauty renders one theory more 
valuable than another is not trivial. Of course, in order to determine 
in what sense beauty renders an object valuable and choice-worthy, 
it is necessary to understand what kind of a property beauty is and 
how it comes into being. 

In some cases, ethical discourses employ beauty terms to describe 
morality and thus problematise the relationship between beauty 
and morality.” One of the most powerful examples of the potential 
ambiguity between the references to beauty and morality is the 
ancient Greek term tò KaAóv. This term is not easily translatable, 
and it is difficult — and, perhaps, not necessary — to interpret it 
in a single way.” In some cases, tó KaAOV can be understood 
as denoting moral excellence, but there are instances in which it 
implies cultural and aesthetic values. In the term KaAookaya8os, 
for instance, KoAóc often loses aesthetic connotations entirely, as 
this term can be used to denote, for instance, a high class.?^ When 
it stands alone, the adjective KaAóg can refer to good looks, but, 
at the same time, Kenneth Dover notes that ‘kalos and aiskhros are 
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applied very freely indeed by the orators to any action, behaviour 
or achievement which evokes any kind of favourable reaction and 
praise or incurs any kind of contempt, hostility or reproach’.’” In 
addition to this, in some contexts, this word can also refer to suit- 
ability and convenience.?? 

In the case of philosophical texts, the relationship between the 
good and the beautiful is complex not only linguistically, but also 
conceptually. These terms underpin conceptualisations of proper- 
ties and the relationship between them. The treatments of the good 
(tò åyaðóv) and the beautiful (tò kaAóv) in the works of Plato”? 
and Aristotle? have received quite a lot of attention in recent 
scholarship. The views of Plotinus, especially his account of the 
perception of beauty, are also studied quite often.?! These studies 
show that the philosophical use of beauty terms is a rich area of 
research, but the problem of translating tò KoA.Óv and interpreting 
what concept it underpins is not limited to one period or specific 
philosophers.** There are also problems that concern beauty qua 
property in general, that is to say, beauty is no less problematic 
from the point of view of metaphysics. 


Metaphysics of beauty 


Arguably, the most recognisable issue concerning beauty in the 
modern Western tradition is the question of the subjectivity or 
objectivity of aesthetic judgements. Unlike ancient philosophers, 
who tend to discuss aesthetic judgements as if they were unprob- 
lematically objective, some early modern philosophers famously 
argue that aesthetic judgements are more subjective than objective. 
David Hume, for instance, argues for the subjectivity of aesthetic 
judgements as follows: “Beauty is no quality in things themselves: It 
exists merely in the mind which contemplates them; and each mind 
perceives a different beauty. One person may even perceive deform- 
ity, where another is sensible of beauty; and every individual ought 
to acquiesce in his own sentiment, without pretending to regulate 
those of others? Immanuel Kant, one of the more important 
figures in the history of aesthetics, also argues that the judgements 
of beauty are of a subjective kind.?* Nowadays, it is generally recog- 
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nised that the strong versions of either subjectivism or objectivism 
are untenable and a different approach, perhaps combining some 
elements of both positions, is needed. Despite the fact that these 
debates have somewhat lost their urgency, certain parts of them 
are still informing contemporary positions on the metaphysics of 
beauty, which is increasingly becoming a more popular area of 
research.?? 

Kant’s distinction between judgements of free and dependent 
beauty, for instance, is a notable example of an idea from the 
early modern period that is employed in current debates on the 
metaphysics of beauty. Kant argues that judgements of beauty in 
flowers, birds, decorative design and music not set to words are 
some examples of free judgements of taste, because ‘no concept is 
here presupposed of any end for which the manifold should serve 
the given object, and which the latter, therefore, should represent. 
... But the beauty of man ... presupposes a concept of the end 
that defines what the thing has to be, and consequently a concept 
of its perfection; and is therefore merely adherent beauty.’*° This 
notion of dependent beauty is used by some contemporary thinkers 
to deny the unity of all manifestations of beauty, which, arguably, 
is the central problem for the metaphysics of beauty. This problem 
arises from the following phenomenon. 

A landscape, a person, a painting, a piece of music and a math- 
ematical theorem can be beautiful. The nature of all these objects, 
however, is so different that it is not at all clear that one is referring 
to the same property when one is making these aesthetic judge- 
ments. This lack of clarity regarding the reference of the term 
‘beauty’ is commonly recognised as one of the principal problems 
in aesthetics by philosophers, theorists of beauty and those who 
engage with the topic marginally.°’ The problem can be phrased 
in different ways, but fundamentally it consists of the question of 
whether all the diverse manifestations of beauty share a common 
subvening property that grounds and unifies them. A subsequent, 
and no less significant, question is whether there are principles of 
beauty; that is, whether there are sufficient and. necessary condi- 
tions which fully explain and even predict the manifestations of 
aesthetic properties. 
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‘There are, thus, two ways of conceptualising beauty: a pluralist 
and a reductive theory of beauty. The accounts of beauty which I 
call pluralist state that the beauty of an object ought to be under- 
stood in terms of the non-aesthetic properties of that kind of object 
only, so that beauty in two objects of different kinds ought to be 
understood as two different kinds of properties. Broadly speaking, 
such accounts state that the instances of beauty found in objects 
of different kinds are different kinds of beauty that can only be 
understood in terms of the nature of those objects that happen to 
be beautiful. Consequently, it is impossible to have a single account 
which would explain all the instances of beauty. Jerrold Levinson 
presents a very clear version of such an argument. According to 
him, in the case of the comparison between human weight, animal 
weight and inanimate weight, it is obvious that the issue at stake 
is the same property — weight — because attributing weight to dif- 
ferent objects does not change the meaning of the term ‘weight’. 
Then Levinson argues that ‘when it comes to the beauty exhibited 
by a person’s face, a tidepool, a Cézanne still life, and a suspen- 
sion bridge by Santiago Calatrava, it is almost impossible to avoid 
remarking that each is, indeed, beautiful in its own way'.?? 

A pluralist stance is especially often adopted when discussing 
human beauty. Nick Zangwill, for instance, suggests that human 
beauty is ‘clearly dependent beauty. A person is beautiful not as 
an abstract sculpture, but as a human being.’*? Here, he uses the 
Kantian notion of dependent beauty as a property that is always 
dependent on the kind of object in which it manifests itself and, 
therefore, not reducible to a single kind of property. These accounts, 
which I call pluralist, suggest that the instances of beauty originat- 
ing from objects of different kinds are, in fact, different kinds of 
properties that are irreducible to a single principle. Similarly, those 
accounts which explain human beauty in terms of the Darwinian 
understanding of sexuality also imply a pluralist understanding of 
beauty.“ The beauty of an object amounts to the excellence of its 
functioning as an object of its kind; for instance, human beauty 
amounts to physical features that signify health and a capacity to 
reproduce.*! 

Reductive theories of beauty, meanwhile, maintain that all 
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instances of beauty do share something in common. More impor- 
tantly, such theories typically offer an account of beauty which 
would account for all (or most) instances of beauty. The metaphysi- 
cal accounts of this type propose that all instances of beauty share 
a property, a cognitive process or a circumstance that allows beauty 
to supervene or construct the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for beauty in some other way. In general, reductive accounts have 
been mostly under attack for the last century. Yet a suggestion that 
the meaning attributed to the predicate of the sentence 'a person is 
beautiful’ is different from the meaning attributed to the predicate 
of the sentence 'this theorem is beautiful' is by no means immedi- 
ately obvious and requires further explanation. This is the driving 
motivation for the reductive theories. And while historically, reduc- 
tive theories often relied on complex theoretical devices to unify 
the diverse manifestations of beauty (Platonic Form is arguably 
the best known example of such a theoretical device), which can 
be critised as unnecessarily burdensome, more recently, Jennifer 
McMahon has shown how a reductive theory of beauty — which 
draws inspiration from the ancient philosophical accounts — might 
be conceptualised within a physicalist worldview.? This project 
also suggests that the references to ancient debates can be used very 
productively today. Yet a thorough and precise understanding of 
ancient thought on the questions pertinent to aesthetics is neces- 
sary for such undertakings. This is true not only of well-known 
figures such as Plato (as well as the subsequent Platonist tradition) 
and Aristotle, but also of such schools as the Stoa. The Stoic use of 
beauty terms, after all, problematises the concept of beauty in a way 
which is similar to the issues raised by contemporary philosophers, 
because it raises the question of the unity of the manifestations of 
beauty. An enquiry into the ideas of such Hellenistic schools as the 
Stoa, therefore, is of interest not only from a historical but also 
from a philosophical perspective. 


The scope of the study 


The development of the Stoa is traditionally divided into three 
stages: the early period, the middle period and the Roman period. 
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Philosophers from each of these periods had different interests and 
characteristics. In addition to these distinctions, some individual 
philosophers are known to diverge from orthodox Stoicism.“ For 
these reasons, it would be too speculative to assume that it is pos- 
sible to speak of Stoic ideas as if they constitute a homogeneous 
system of thought. The historical scope of the study of Stoic aes- 
thetics, therefore, is inevitably limited. 

In order to analyse the Stoic concept of beauty in a coherent 
and historically plausible manner, I narrow down the scope of my 
analysis to the views that can be attributed to Chrysippus. The 
restriction to one philosopher ought to ensure that any coherence 
amongst the views that might emerge is not accidental. The choice 
of this particular Stoic is motivated by several reasons. First, since 
arguments from different areas of philosophy are investigated in 
this book, it is necessary to choose a philosopher who contrib- 
uted to all these areas. Chrysippus fulfils such a requirement better 
than any other Stoic. He wrote not only profusely,^ but also on a 
great variety of topics ranging from logic to political theory. All of 
the most important arguments that discuss beauty or use beauty 
vocabulary — from the definition of beauty as summetria to the 
argument that only the wise man is beautiful — can be attributed 
to Chrysippus. This does not mean that he is the author of these 
arguments, but the evidence shows that Chrysippus engaged with 
and subscribed to the ideas inherent in these arguments. These 
arguments can, therefore, be investigated as representing his views. 
Second, Chrysippus was the author of and a contributor to some 
of the most important Stoic metaphysical ideas. Some of the inter- 
pretations of Stoic arguments in this book require to be tested 
against Stoic metaphysics, and since the most relevant metaphysical 
doctrines can be attributed to Chrysippus, it is both convenient 
and more plausible to concentrate on investigating those Stoic 
concepts of beauty that can be attributed to him.” 

Approaching the Stoic concept of beauty by means of Chrysippus’ 
ideas has one more advantage. Chrysippus is a very significant 
figure in the development of early Stoicism; his views represent one 
of the most important stages in the history of this philosophical 
school. It could also be argued that Chrysippus’ views exemplify 
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the original Stoicism,*° while middle and Roman Stoicism can be 
treated as distinct developments of Stoic thought.” This is not to 
say that the early Stoics were not influenced by their predecessors.** 
‘These connections are important and at least some of them will be 
investigated in the relevant chapters. It is worth noting from the 
outset, however, that one of the main theses of this work is that 
Stoic views were distinct. As is shown in Chapter 7 in particular, 
the comparison between the Stoic definition of beauty as summetria 
and the Platonic as well as the Aristotelian discussions of beauty 
show that the Stoic definition has a distinct form. The same is true 
of, for instance, the use of summetria in some Pythagorean texts. In 
order to appreciate the Stoic theory, it is necessary to note the ways 
in which the theorisations of beauty attributed to Chrysippus were 
novel and critical of his predecessors’ views. 

This approach does not suggest that the ideas discussed are 
Chrysippean alone. It has been shown that there is a strong con- 
nection between the views of Posidonius and Chrysippus, for 
example.? The focus on Chrysippus serves as a methodological 
tool to ground the discussion historically and to lend coherence to 
the reading of the sources. The figure of Chrysippus, thus, anchors 
this discussion and, at the same time, serves as the starting point 
of the enquiry. Once the main evidence is covered, it will become 
clear that Chrysippean aesthetics is Stoic aesthetics, because the 
arguments pertinent to aesthetics are the ones that originate from 
the central Stoic commitments and are shared by many Stoics. The 
differences will be noted but, broadly speaking, they are mostly 
exceptions that prove the rule. 

Although there are many advantages to concentrating on 
Chrysippus, such an approach imposes some restrictions on the 
scope of this investigation. Some of them are methodological. Most 
notably, just like the works of many of the early and middle Stoics, 
the works of Chrysippus are not extant. The evidence for his views 
is preserved in the doxographical sources and the works of authors 
critical of the Stoics. 'The project of this book is a reconstruction of 
these views, which involves some critical discussion of the sources. 

There is also some restriction of the scope of this project in 
terms of the topics discussed. While some Stoics engaged in the 
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production and criticism of artworks, Chrysippus neither com- 
posed poetry nor wrote on literary criticism or philosophy of art. 
Chrysippus’ predecessor Cleanthes is known for composing the 
Hymn to Zeus, a philosophical poem on Stoic theology? while 
the Roman Stoic Seneca wrote tragedies.?! Aratus Phaenomena, 
although not a philosophical poem per se, exhibits strong Stoic 
influences.” Arguably, Stoic ideas even influenced the visual arts, 
as the statues in the library at Pergamum suggest.’ It has also 
been argued that Stoic thought contained substantial reflections on 
questions of craftsmanship and the role of the artist,” influencing 
Renaissance aesthetic thought.” Perhaps the most substantial of 
all Stoic engagements with the arts is their contribution to the 
development of Hellenistic literary criticism and musical theory. 

The discoveries of papyri at Herculaneum that contain literary 
and musical theories have ignited much interest in Hellenistic liter- 
ary and art criticism in recent years. The most prominent example 
is Philodemus' treatises, which have opened the possibility of 
investigating not only the Epicurean, but also the Stoic philoso- 
phy of art? This is due to the fact that, for example, in his On 
Poems, Philodemus criticises the Stoic poetic theory?" Diogenes 
Laertius preserves some corroborating evidence, as he records that 
Posidonius wrote on poetic theory? Diogenes of Babylon also 
advocates substantial and original theories on sound, music and 
poetry that are very interesting in their own right. Diogenes exam- 
ines the nature of the arts in a way which Chrysippus had not done, 
as far as the extant evidence indicates. Chrysippus’ ideas were only 
one of several influences for the theories produced by Diogenes of 
Babylon?? which constitute a significant development of the scope 
of Stoic enquiry. 

The Stoic philosophy of art is outside the scope of the current 
work, however. This study is primarily concerned with the ideas 
which Chrysippus developed in the context of the traditional Stoic 
areas of philosophy: metaphysics, epistemology and ethics.! That 
is not to say that Chrysippus never made any references to or 
produced insights into art or literature, but only that his treatment 
of these areas was rather superficial and accidental. It is known that 
he was, for instance, keen on quoting literature. A particularly vivid 
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anecdote recorded by Diogenes Laertius suggests that, in one of his 
treatises, Chrysippus quoted Euripides’ Medea so extensively that a 
reader referred to it as ‘Chrysippus Medea’. There is hardly any 
indication, however, that Chrysippus was interested in the Medea 
for its literary value. It is more likely that he cited it for instrumental 
purposes to support his own philosophical agenda.9? The Stoics in 
general, including the Roman Stoics, showed interest in Medea and 
her story. This tragedy is cited and discussed by Epictetus,“ while 
Seneca wrote his own version of it. Perhaps it was Chrysippus 
who started this trend amongst the Stoics, although the practice of 
citing poetry or tragedy in order to support philosophical points 
was by no means peculiar to the Stoics. 

Although the list of titles of his treatises recorded by Diogenes 
Laertius reveals that Chrysippus wrote treatises titled On Poems 
(lepi mompdatov) and On How to Listen to Poetry (Ilepi tod 
TG Sei tv nomuátov GKovEtv), these titles are listed under 
the subheading of ‘Ethics dealing with the classification of ethical 
concepts by Diogenes, which suggests that the agenda of 
these treatises was primarily to discuss Stoic ethics rather than 
to comment on literary works for their own sake. Similarly, the 
treatise On Rhetoric (Ilepi ti\¢ pytopiKtic)” is listed under ‘Ethics 
dealing with the common view and the sciences and virtues thence 
arising. Diogenes’ classification suggests that the Stoic interest 
in literary works was strongly influenced by ethical discussions, 
although with no surviving evidence, it is impossible to judge with 
certainty the exact content of these treatises. Chrysippus also 
composed a treatise titled On Beauty (Ilepi KaAod), but it was 
probably dedicated primarily to ethical issues. The best-known 
extant part of this treatise is the argument that only the beautiful is 
the good, and our sources indicate that this argument was intended 
to support the Stoics’ tenet that only virtue is the good." The 
treatise On Beauty may have dealt with the aesthetic properties 
of virtue, yet it seems unlikely that Chrysippus also wrote on the 
philosophy of art in this treatise. 

The way in which Dionysius of Halicarnassus criticises 
Chrysippus also suggests that he was not an authority on rheto- 
ric. Dionysius explains Chrysippus’ failure as a writer by noting 
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that he wrote on syntax, 'the grouping of propositions, true or 
false, possible and impossible, admissible and variable, ambiguous 
and so forth',"! rather than on synthesis, ‘the art of composing 
an aesthetically satisfactory (rjógia Kai KAN) text.” So even in 
antiquity Chrysippus was known as a philosopher concerned with 
logic rather than rhetoric or literary criticism. For this reason, the 
scope of this study is limited to the nature of aesthetic properties 
in metaphysical, epistemological and ethical arguments. It does not 
extend to the philosophy of art, although the conclusions of this 
study will be relevant for the Stoic philosophy of art as well. 


Chapter plan 


The first section of this work is dedicated to the discussion of 
the Stoic theory of value, especially in regard to the category of 
‘indifferents’ which includes beauty. Chapter 2 is focused on the 
question that naturally arises in this case, namely, the challenge that 
the very categorisation of beauty amongst the objects of indifferent 
value poses for aesthetics. The Stoics notoriously claim that only 
virtue is good, while only vice is bad and everything else, including 
health, wealth, beauty and life itself, are mere indifferents. The 
inclusion of beauty in this list seems to indicate that the Stoics were 
not interested in theorising beauty. This does not necessarily follow. 
A thorough reading of the material shows that beauty is not treated 
as irrelevant in general; our evidence only shows that it is a value 
inferior to virtue. This interpretation is supported by a fairly large 
amount of evidence, including the later Roman Stoic texts, such 
as the works of Epictetus. Most importantly, this interpretation 
shows that the Stoic theory of value and aesthetics are not mutually 
exclusive areas of study. 

Chapter 3, “Ihe Beautiful and the Good’, starts with the ques- 
tion of the relationship between tò KaAdv (typically signifying 
moral beauty, sometimes translated as an ethical term) and tò 
Kó2J.oc (physical beauty). The focus of this chapter is the vague 
relationship between aesthetic and moral values. The Stoic stance 
on this problematic issue is best exemplified by the argument ‘that 
only the beautiful is the good’ (uóvov tò KaAdv åyaðòv sivan). 
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The reconstruction suggests that, despite the fact that different 
interpretations of this argument are given in the doxographical 
material, the syllogism which accompanied the argument in the 
original Chrysippean version points to a very specific idea. In this 
argument, beauty plays the role of a distinguishing sign peculiar to 
the true good. Beauty signifies the true good and makes it distinct 
from merely apparent goods. It supports the Stoic tenet that virtue 
is the only genuine good by claiming that beauty distinguishes true 
good from other, merely apparent, goods. 

Chapter 4 is dedicated to analysing the so-called Stoic paradox 
that only the wise man is beautiful, which implies that young, 
conventionally attractive youths are not. Plutarch’s testimonial and 
critique of these views claims that they commit what in contempo- 
rary terms is sometimes called the ‘No True Scotsman’ fallacy, that 
is, an arbitrary redefinition of terms, in this case, aesthetic terms. 
This chapter offers an alternative and more charitable interpreta- 
tion of these claims. This reading involves the notion of aesthetic 
functionality, that is, the idea that an object’s aesthetic value is 
determined in reference to the kind of object it is. This interpreta- 
tion of the Stoic wise man paradox is consistent with the central 
Stoic tenets about virtue and happiness. 

Chapter 5 is dedicated to analysing theological arguments in 
which aesthetic vocabulary plays a prominent role. In these argu- 
ments, the beauty of the world is used to make an inference about 
its rational generation. To be precise, the arguments state that 
the presence of beauty in the world indicates that the world must 
have been generated by means of a rational principle and not by 
the random motion of atoms (as argued by the Epicureans). This 
reading is followed by the examination of the issues of how beauty 
is used to form this inference and what theoretical implications the 
use of aesthetic terms in this context underpins. The findings here 
are consistent with the findings in the previous chapters, especially 
in regard to the notion of good order or, to be more precise, well- 
functioning order. Thus, a systematic Stoic theory of aesthetics 
begins to emerge. The most substantial evidence for this theory is 
discussed in the following chapter. 

The Stoic definition of beauty as summetria of parts with each 
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other and with the whole is undoubtedly a central concept in Stoic 
aesthetic discourse. In Chapter 6, the evidence for this definition is 
presented and discussed. Although the evidence is somewhat frag- 
mentary, it is relatively abundant as there are four explicit citations 
of the definition and numerous shorter references equating summe- 
tria with beauty. This definition is important because it reveals how 
the Stoics theorised beauty metaphysically. Beauty is a property 
that supervenes on the composition of non-aesthetic properties. 
Since supervenience is generally considered to be a contemporary 
concept, the Stoic theory of categories helps to determine whether 
Stoic physics could support the conceptualisation of such a phe- 
nomenon. Finally, the criticism that Plotinus levelled at the Stoic 
definition of beauty, namely, that their theory cannot account for 
why a well-organised virtue, but not a well-organised vice, possesses 
beauty, is introduced and discussed. Arguably, there is one insight 
that has emerged in the previous chapters, namely, the notion of 
functional composition, which would allow the Stoics to respond 
to this Plotinian critique. 

Consequently, the Stoic definition of beauty is best understood 
as the claim that aesthetic properties supervene on two aspects of 
an object: (i) the formal properties of the object (summetria of parts 
with each other) and (ii) the functional properties of the object 
(summetria of parts with the whole). The definition states that in 
order for an object to be beautiful, it must possess a harmonious 
composition for the kind of object that it is. This reading is cor- 
roborated by noting that the concept of functional beauty was a 
viable theoretical option for thinking about beauty for ancient 
philosophers, and showing that a number of references in the Stoic 
fragments suggest that they employed the notion of functional 
composition in their arguments. The final section of the book situ- 
ates this theory in its context. 

Chapter 7 presents the argument that the Stoic definition 
of beauty and the way in which beauty vocabulary is used in 
various arguments are remarkably consistent. This coherence 
suggests that while there is no extant Stoic treatise on aesthetics, 
their engagement with this area of philosophy must have been 
thorough and substantial. Their ideas both differed from and 
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corresponded with other aesthetic theories in antiquity. First, 
the evidence of Polycleitus’ theory about the origin of beauty is 
examined, including a discussion of how this theory is received 
and understood in Vitruvius’ Oz Architecture and related sources. 
The evidence shows that Polycleitean summetriae were not so 
much an attempt to theorise beauty as such, but rather a techni- 
cal instruction — consisting of a series of ratios — for creating a 
beautiful statue or painting. These ratios were numerous and 
depended on the object depicted. These summetriae relied heavily 
on mathematics and this approach to aesthetic properties found 
its way into philosophy. The Pythagoreans are especially noted for 
the importance they assigned to number. The fragments of early 
fifth-century figures such as Philolaus of Croton show, however, 
that Pythagorean views differed in some important respects from 
the ways in which artists such as Polycleitus accounted for aes- 
thetic properties. 

The same is true of the ways in which the notion of summetria is 
employed in the works of Plato and Aristotle, both of whom used 
the term in connection with theorising beauty, but in distinct ways. 
‘There is a large amount of recent scholarship on Plato’s views on 
art, but the primary focus in this case is his views on the origin and 
significance of aesthetic properties in such dialogues as the Philebus 
and the Symposium. The definitions of beauty in Aristotle’s works 
and the conditions for beauty that his extant works posit are also 
discussed. The comparison between Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics 
shows that although the term summetria can be found in the works 
of all of them, it is used differently and for different theoretical 
purposes. The upshot of this is that the Stoic definition of beauty 
as summetria was a distinct theory that accounted for aesthetic 
properties in reductive terms, that is, as a functional structure. It 
rivalled the Platonic accounts in which Forms played the central 
role. Plotinus’ attack on Stoicism shows that this rivalry lasted for 
a long time, and that while Platonism dominated the philosophi- 
cal scene in late antiquity, Stoic views survived in other contexts. 
This is evident in Galen’s discussion of the recognisably Stoic view 
within alleged Hippocratic context. Having discussed the ancient 
tradition of aesthetics and the role of Stoic ideas within it, the 
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chapter concludes with a brief discussion of the place of aesthetics 
within Stoicism and the place of Stoicism within aesthetics. 
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Blank (2011: 262): ‘In both Chrysippus and Plutarch, one is not 
meant merely to read poetry; rather, one should use poetry as a stock 
of materials for improving the mind and for making plausible the 
force and structure of ethical notions.’ The Stoics, moreover, were 
criticised for such a view of poetry by some Hellenistic scholars, 
according to Gutzwiller (2007: 35-6). See Nussbaum (1993: 148-9) 
for the argument that the early Stoics subscribed to a cognitive view 
of poetry and ‘while apparently treating the poets as wise men and 
sources of insight, Stoic thinkers never really admit the possibility 
that poetry might actually have something to teach them — not just 
about diseases, but about full health, not just about aberration but 
about the complete human life.’ For a thorough study of how exactly 
Chrysippus used certain passages from Medea for the explication of 
his doctrines, see Gill (1983), (1996: 226-36) and (2006: 259-65). 
See Tieleman (1996: 219-48) for a study of Chrysippus’ exegesis 
and adoption of Homeric and Hesiodic verses for his philosophical 
purposes. 

Disc. 1.28.6—10. 

For a philosophical reading of Seneca's Medea, see Gill (2006: 
422-36). 

Diogenes Laertius 7.199, tr. Hicks: "HOtkod Aóyou tod nepi tiv 
O1 pOpootv tõv NOUV EvvOLdV. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.202. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.201, tr. Hicks: HOto0 tónov nepi TOV KOLVOV 
Aóyov xai Ths EK TOUTOD OCVVIOTAHÉVOG TÉXVAG kai ÅPETÁG. 

See Hunter and Russell (2011: 12). 

See Chapter 3 for the discussion of this evidence. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus Comp. 4.20—1, tr. Usher. 

Wiater (2011: 241). 


The Problem of Indifferents 


“Mankind, including every description, wish to be loved and respected 
by something; and the common herd will always take the nearest road 
to the completion of their wishes. The respect paid to wealth and 
beauty is the most certain, and unequivocal; and, of course, will always 
attract the vulgar eye of common minds.’ 

Mary Wollstonecraft, A Vindication of the Rights of Woman! 


‘The Stoics offered substantial contributions to many areas of phi- 
losophy, yet they are undoubtedly best known for their ethics. So 
much so that the term 'stoic entered the common vocabulary 
as an adjective for describing indifference and resilience to tough 
circumstances. This term undoubtedly refers to the notorious Stoic 
argument that only virtue is the good because one of the more 
controversial consequences of this argument is that the things con- 
ventionally considered to be the good are indifferents. The Stoic 
indifferents include health, wealth, beauty and life itself. This claim 
has wide-reaching consequences, including some implications for 
aesthetic judgements. Seemingly the most pressing consequence 
of the claim is that it leaves no room for aesthetics. After all, if 
aesthetic value is not a genuine type of value, then what is there to 
say about it? A closer inspection of the Stoic argument concerning 
values, however, shows that this is not as significant a problem as it 
might at first appear. 
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The good, the bad and the indifferent 


'Ihe most extensive descriptions in the extant evidence come from 
Diogenes Laertius and Arius Didymus’ Epitome of Stoic Ethics, 
preserved by Stobaeus. Diogenes Laertius introduces the Stoic 
doctrine by noting that, according to the Stoics, existing things 
can be divided, in accordance with their value, into good, bad 
and neither. While virtues such as prudence (qpóvnoio) or justice 
(Owotocóvn) belong to the first category and vices to the second, 
the things listed in the third category are as follows: "life, health, 
pleasure, beauty, strength, wealth, reputation, noble birth, and 
their opposites’.* Then Diogenes references the Stoics who wrote 
on these views: Hecato in his seventh book of the treatise On the 
End (IHepi 1£Xovo), Apollodorus in his book Ethics (Ev «fj wii) 
and Chrysippus (no specific treatise of his is mentioned)? This list 
is most likely not exhaustive, and it shows that this doctrine was 
widely adopted by the Stoics. 

Although all the value categories have some pertinence to Stoic 
thought on aesthetics,’ the category of the indifferents ought to be 
addressed first because it raises the question that is fundamental 
for studying Stoic aesthetics: namely, the question of the Stoic 
attitude towards aesthetic values. One very significant point to note 
from the outset is the vocabulary. The term for beauty, tò KéAAoc, 
used in these texts denotes bodily beauty. The differences between 
various kinds of beauty and the reasons they are important will 
be addressed in due course, once the necessary evidence has been 
discussed. For now, it is enough to note that bodily beauty is an 
appropriate place to start because it is the simplest, or at least the 
most familiar, kind of beauty. Determining its status as a value will 
pave the way for enquiring into more complex types of beauty, such 
as abstract and moral beauty. 

The starting point of this study, therefore, is the question of 
the meaning of the category ‘indifferent’ and how the Stoic con- 
ceptualisation of beauty was affected by beauty’s belonging to this 
category. The mere fact that the Stoics introduced such a category 
is notable. It distinguished them from their contemporaries and 
earned them their reputation as controversial philosophers. In 
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order to appreciate the Stoic stance, it is important to note that 
their taxonomy of values has various subcategories and, arguably, 
the most notable subcategory is that of the indifferents which are 
‘preferred’. 

Diogenes Laertius’ list of the three categories of the Stoic value 
system is immediately followed by the remark that these examples 
of indifferents are of the species ‘preferred’. Then he offers a further 
elaboration of the category ‘indifferent’ as follows: 


diy 68 Aéyeo001 ddta@opa: Gag wEv TH yte TPO EvdatLOVIAV LTE 
Tpóg kakoóatptovíav ovvepyobvta, ws Éyet TAODTOG, 6060, vyisia, 
ioyog kai tà Guota évó£yetoi yap Kai yopic tobtov sddatLOVEIV, 
tijg MOS AVTO@V YPNOEMS eoóoiptovikfig OVENS Tj KAKOSALLLOVIKTS. 
GAs 68 ASyETal Gdidoopa tà ÁO’ òpus ENT’ åpopuñs KivNTUKG, 
Os EXEL TO Aptiag éxEtv Emi Tic KEMOATS tpiyas Tj TEPITTGc, Tj £ceivou 
TOV SAKTVAOV Tj ovoteiAat, TOV TPOTEPOV dówupópov ODKED’ ODT 
Aeyopévov: puñs yap otv EkEiva kai åpopuis KIVNTIKG. 510 TO 
uèv aùtõv &kAéyetat, «và OE OMEKAEyETAI>, TOV [0] ETEPOV ExioNns 
£yóvtov npóc aípsotv kai pvyńv. 


‘Indifferent’ is used in two senses: unconditionally, of things which 
contribute neither to happiness nor unhappiness as is the case with 
wealth, reputation, health, strength and the like. For it is possible to be 
happy even without these, though the manner of using them is con- 
stitutive of happiness and unhappiness. In another sense those things 
are called indifferent which activate neither impulse nor repulsion, as 
in the case of having an odd or even number of hairs on one's head, or 
stretching or contracting a finger. But the previous indifferents are not 
spoken of in this sense. For they are capable of activating impulse and 
repulsion. Hence some of them are selected and others deselected, but 


the second type is entirely equal with respect to choice and avoidance. 


The same doctrine is recorded and described in a similar way 
in Arius Didymus’ Epitome of Stoic Ethics. The content is almost 
exactly the same, with the exception of the examples of the genu- 
inely indifferent things. In the text preserved by Stobaeus, those are 
pointing a finger in one rather than another direction, or picking 
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something, such as a leaf or a twig, up in some way.’ According to 
both of these accounts, there are two kinds of indifferent things: 
those that are subject to impulse or repulsion and those that are 
not. The latter are indifferent in the common sense, as the example 
of having an even or odd number of hairs shows. People generally 
place no value on such things and, therefore, they do not care 
whether they have an odd or an even number of hairs. The former, 
meanwhile, belong to the peculiar Stoic sense of indifferent, and 
it is quite important to distinguish between the two types of indif- 
ferents in order to appreciate the Stoic position. 

The Stoic indifferent is the kind of object or phenomenon which 
provokes a reaction in a person. This reaction consists of two stages. 
‘The first stage is either pursuit or avoidance and the second stage 
is either choice or rejection. The latter follows the former and 
constitutes an attitude a person adopts towards a certain object in 
respect to that object's value. To be more precise, when a person 
encounters some object, the first reaction is either to pursue it or 
to avoid it. Yet one is not obliged to act in accordance with this 
first impression. In this way, one can ‘select’ or ‘deselect’ whether 
to adopt a certain attitude towards the object or, in other words, 
one forms a choice.? As the very first sentence of Diogenes' passage 
indicates, the goal of the act of choosing is happiness. The things 
that are indifferent in the Stoic sense of the term are of indifferent 
value in respect to happiness. 

‘The two attitudes one can have towards an object, the pursuit 
and the choice, form the foundation of the Stoic doctrine of value. 
Notably, the two attitudes have different objects. Whereas anything 
can be pursued, only virtue is an object of choice.” Consequently, 
the enquiry into the role that aesthetic properties play in the Stoic 
ethical system has to be twofold. On the one hand, there is the ques- 
tion of the connection between virtues and aesthetic properties; on 
the other hand, there is also the question of the consequences of 
the claim that beauty is a preferred indifferent. Virtue, a genuine 
good, and its relation to aesthetic properties!” will be discussed 
in the following chapter. The remainder of this chapter will be 
focused on the objects that one 'deselects', that is, the ones that 
are indifferent in the Stoic sense of the word. These are the objects 
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of pursuit and avoidance, yet they are not choice-worthy, which 
raises the questions of how their value ought to be understood and 
what is the significance of the fact that beauty is found amongst the 
objects of pursuit. 


Polemics 


The list of the objects that are indifferent only is rather long and 
contains various things that are conventionally considered to be 
good or bad. Certainly the best way to appreciate such an idiosyn- 
cratic position is by contextualising the argument and thus noting 
what position the Stoics were reacting to with their claims. 

Arguably, the primary target is the Peripatetic school and its 
founder, Aristotle. Although Aristotle agrees with those who main- 
tain that happiness consists of virtue,!! he adds that some external 
goods are also necessary for happiness. Friends, wealth or political 
power are necessary assets without which it is impossible or at 
least very hard to attain happiness. Such properties as low birth, 
unattractiveness or childlessness, meanwhile, necessarily detract 
from happiness.'? This is due to the fact that the lack of certain 
external goods constitutes an impediment to happiness while hap- 
piness consists in complete and unobstructed activities." Aristotle’s 
position is motivated by reasoning that the lack of certain goods 
impedes the disadvantaged person’s ability to exercise the actions 
that would, in ideal circumstances, constitute happiness. Those 
who deny this, for one reason or another, are talking nonsense, 
according to the arguments in the Nicomachean Ethics. 

The Stoics were, of course, such nonsense-speakers.!^ Cicero's 
On Ends contains evidence that the disagreement between the 
Peripatetics and the Stoics was a noted debate. In this treatise, the 
Stoic spokesperson Cato presents an account that contrasts the 
Peripatetic and the Stoic accounts of the good, especially in respect 
to such issues as bodily well-being and the property of being rich. 
The contrast between the quite common-sensical Peripatetic and 
the fairly radical Stoic accounts raises the question of why the latter 
disagreed with the former or, to put it otherwise, what exactly is the 
error, according to the Stoics, that the Peripatetics make in their 
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account of the good. It is interesting to note that the Stoics did not 
necessarily present their position as radical. On the contrary, there 
is extant evidence of Chrysippus claiming that the Stoic position is 
the one in accordance with common conceptions, that is, the true 
impression imprinted on all human minds.! 

One might be tempted to dismiss such a claim, but it is worth 
considering in what ways the Stoic system could appeal to common 
conceptions. Arguably, by bearing in mind that the Stoic posi- 
tion is motivated by an appeal to common conceptions, one can 
obtain a more nuanced insight into the Stoic critique of Peripatetic 
ethics, which goes as follows in the On Ends. First, Cato reports 
that, according to the Peripatetics, life cannot be complete without 
the conventional goods (ili enim corporis commodis compleri vitam 
beatam putant), which is in line with what is to be found in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. Then he states that, according to the Stoics, 
external goods are not relevant at all to having a happy life. 
Subsequently, Cato adds the following arguments: 


etenim, si et sapere expetendum sit et valere, coniunctum utrumque magis 
expetendum sit quam sapere solum, neque tamen, si utrumque sit aestima- 
tione dignum, pluris sit coniunctum quam sapere ipsum separatim. nam 
qui valitudinem aestimatione aliqua dignam iudicamus neque eam tamen 
in bonis ponimus, idem censemus nullam esse tantam aestimationem, ut ea 
virtuti anteponatur. quod idem Peripatetici non tenent, quibus dicendum 
est, quae et honesta actio sit et sine dolore, eam magis esse expetendam, 
quam si esset eadem actio cum dolore. nobis aliter videtur, recte secusne, 
postea; sed potestne rerum maior esse dissensio? 


If wisdom and health are both worth seeking, then the two together 
are more worth seeking than wisdom alone. But if each commands 
some value, it does not follow that the two together are worth more 
than wisdom on its own. In judging that health commands a certain 
value, but not deeming it a good, we thereby consider that there is 
no value great enough to take precedence over virtue. This is not the 
Peripatetic position. They have to say that an act that is both virtuous 
and painless is more worth seeking than a virtuous act accompanied by 
pain. We think differently. Whether rightly or wrongly is a question 
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to be considered later. But there could hardly be a greater difference 
between the two views.'® 


As Cato points out, the crucial difference between the Peripatetic 
and the Stoic positions is fairly straightforward. At first sight, the 
argument that positing two, rather than one, components for hap- 
piness somehow diminishes the value of one of those components 
might seem weak, but this is not the entire point of the argument. 
Cato’s point concerns the relationship that these components share 
with happiness, and he is pinpointing a peculiar consequence of the 
Peripatetic position. Whereas the Stoic claim that virtue is the only 
good posits virtue as both the necessary and the sufficient condi- 
tion for happiness, the Aristotelian model of happiness implies 
that there are two components that together form necessary and 
sufficient conditions for happiness. This means that virtue is not 
sufficient for a happy life. Thus Aristotle, according to the Stoic 
view, downgrades virtue from having a very strong relation to hap- 
piness to a somewhat open-ended one. Cato’s point is, therefore, a 
pertinent one. This position is, moreover, consistent with the Stoic 
rejection of external goods as necessary for happiness. In addition 
to this, this position has another notable consequence, namely 
the notorious claim that even women and slaves have access to 
rationality.'? In this respect, the Stoics differed significantly from 
their predecessors and contemporaries. Hardly any extant evidence 
explains the motivation for adopting such a genuinely egalitarian 
stance. It is, however, in line with the way in which the Stoics 
theorise rationality and criticise, for instance, the Peripatetics. If 
virtue can only lead to happiness when it is accompanied by other 
attributes, then the role it plays in regard to happiness is necessarily 
only partial. Stoic egalitarianism, by contrast, makes rationality 
a much more powerful phenomenon. It is clear that despite not 
rejecting conventional cultural practices in general? the Stoics 
were firmly committed to the view that no external circumstance 
or hindrance stands in the way of one’s happiness. 

Although the Stoic stance was notorious, they cannot be credited 
with being the first school to question the value of the conven- 
tional goods. On this point, the Stoics were greatly influenced by 
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Socrates, and their indebtedness to Socratic thought has been noted 
before in the scholarship.?' In Plato's dialogues, Socrates consist- 
ently pronounces that the conventional goods (health, wealth, 
beauty and so on) are, in fact, neither good nor bad by themselves, 
but they can participate in the good or the bad or neither.” In 
the Euthydemus, it appears that these things become good or bad 
depending on whether ignorance or wisdom guides them.” A very 
similar argument is presented by Seneca, and it is worth looking at 
this text more closely as it contains not only a notable similarity but 
also some remarkable differences. 

In the letter explaining the difference between the Stoic concept 
of the good and the other, more conventional, concepts,” Seneca 
provides a brief but pointed distinction between the genuine goods 
and the indifferents. Having explained that defining the good as that 
which rouses the soul's impulse towards itself is insufficient because 
harmful activities can also arouse the soul's impulse, Seneca states that 
the following Stoic definition is better: ‘the good is that which stimu- 
lates a mental impulse towards itself in accordance with nature and is 
worth pursuing only when it begins to be worth choosing.” Seneca 
illustrates this distinction with the examples of military, diplomatic 
and judiciary services which by themselves are of indifferent value, but 
when these activities ‘are conducted honourably, they start to be good 
and make the transition from being uncertain to being good’.”° 

Seneca’s argument appears to be Socratic because it contains 
the statement that an act changes from the class of the indifferents 
to the class of the good when it is conducted in a certain way." 
Yet there are also similarities to the description of the Stoic value 
system preserved by Diogenes Laertius: most notably, Seneca also 
implies that there is a difference between the relationship that a 
person has with the conventional goods and the genuine good. 
This is especially evident in the definition of the good which Seneca 
describes as the one acceptable to the Stoics, and which is cited 
in the paragraph above. The things that are pursued (patendum) 
belong to the category of the conventional goods, but only the 
proper good belongs to the category of the things that are chosen 
(expetendum).’® The language which described virtue as the only 
and proper good as choice-worthy is very important, because it 
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suggests that the conventional goods are still not choice-worthy, 
even when they are found in what Seneca described as the category 
of the good which is underpinned by rational acts and approach. 

Seneca's use of the term ‘good’ is a little confusing, but this is 
due to the context. He is teaching the Stoic doctrine by contrasting 
it with the conventional notions of the good and, for this reason, he 
uses the term ‘good’ in both the conventional and the Stoic sense 
of the term.” The choice-worthiness of the conventional goods, 
however, can only arise from their association with virtue; nothing 
inherent in these acts can make them the good. Seneca calls acts 
such as virtuously performed military service ‘the good’ in order to 
explain to Lucilius the virtue that does all the work in creating the 
value of the act. The conventional goods do not become the good 
in the Stoic sense, because the agent never stands in the same rela- 
tionship to them (which are objects of pursuit) as to the genuine 
good (which is the only choice-worthy object). Here the difference 
between the Socratic and the Stoic claims is starting to emerge. 

As Tad Brennan points out, the Socratic stance is significantly 
different from the Stoic view in two respects. First, the Stoics 
would never say that wealth is sometimes good, ‘for, among other 
things, if this portion of wealth on this occasion really were a 
good, that is, really benefited its possessor, then an agent would 
have reason to feel that the loss of that wealth on that occasion, 
or the failure to attain that wealth on that occasion, really was a 
loss of something genuinely good; and this is not a conclusion the 
Stoics would support’.*° Second, there is a difference between the 
Socratic claim that wealth is a good thing and the Stoic claim that 
the correct use of wealth is a good thing. The value lies in the action 
and action alone, according to the Stoics, and it can never transfer 
to an object of that action.*’ The relationship that a person forms 
with a certain object is of crucial importance for understanding the 
Stoic category of indifferents, as the extant evidence shows. 


Indifferent preferences 


The polemics with other schools illustrates how sweeping is the 
Stoic treatment of value. No room is left for ascribing genuine 
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value, that is, the status of the good, to the conventional goods. 
At the same time, it is worth bearing in mind that the description 
of Stoic value emphasises that one makes a choice with happiness 
in view. The Stoic notion of indifferents denotes the relationship 
between the objects in the category of the indifferents and happi- 
ness, not the relationship that a person has with those objects per 
se. This means that a person is making an error by thinking that, 
for example, being rich will constitute her happiness. She is not 
making an error by thinking that being rich is preferable to being 
poor in general. This point is elaborated by the Stoic spokesperson 
Cato in Cicero's On Ends. He explains that there is no reason to 
avoid performing certain actions just because they are not good (or, 
equally, avoid things even if they are not genuinely evil). Certain 
actions, he argues, have the property of ‘reasonableness’, which 
means that one can give a rational motivation for that action. 
Then he adds the following: ‘since there may yet be something 
useful about what is neither a virtue nor a vice, it should not be 
rejected. Included in this category is also a certain kind of action, 
such that reason demands that one bring about or create one of the 
intermediates.'?? 

Arguably, nothing clarifies the Stoic stance on the indifferents 
better than the notorious disagreement within the school. Aristo of 
Chios diverged from the orthodox Stoics by denying that any of the 
indifferents can have the status of being preferred, even in a second- 
ary way. The refusal to recognise any hierarchy within the sphere of 
indifferents marks Aristo as an outlier within the Stoic tradition, so 
much so that, in Cicero's On Ends, Cato says that Aristo’s refusal 
to recognise the hierarchy of indifferents throws the whole of life 
into chaos.?? Aristo's position appears to have been supported by 
the argument that the value of things such as health depends on the 
circumstances of the person. Consequently, health has no inherent 
value that might originate from its nature. For this reason, one 
ought not to assign a permanent value and thus establish a hierar- 
chy of values within the category of the indifferents, according to 
Sextus Empiricus report of Aristo's views.*4 In Diogenes Laertius 
record of Aristo's views, there is an illuminating illustration. The 
wise man, according to Aristo, is like a good actor who plays a part 
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in the proper way regardless of whether he puts on the mask of 
Agamemnon, the commander of the Achaeans in the Trojan War, 
or Thersites, a minor character in the //iad, remarkable for lacking 
in both his looks and his character.? The idea behind Aristo's 
position is that the orthodox Stoic position concedes too much to 
the Peripatetic claim about the necessity of the conventional goods 
for happiness. It also illustrates Aristo's argument found in Sextus 
Empiricus very well. An orthodox Stoic in the shoes of Thersites 
would value good looks and wit,*° but he would not do so in the 
shoes of Agamemnon. This shows that the value of the indifferents 
is entirely circumstantial and ought not to be ascribed to their 
inherent nature.’ 

‘There is some evidence to suggest that these Homeric characters 
were standard examples in the internal Stoic debates on value. 
Epictetus, for instance, also uses the examples of Thersites and 
another Homeric hero, Achilles, in the context of discussing the 
value of the indifferents. It is not clear whether Epictetus is target- 
ing Aristo in particular by advocating the view that certain indif- 
ferents are, in fact, ‘preferred’, but this text is nonetheless an apt 
illustration of the difference between the positions of Aristo and the 
orthodox Stoics. More importantly for the purposes of the current 
work, this passage is a rare case of a Stoic philosopher discussing 
the notion of a preferred indifferent with an explicit reference to 
beauty. 


Epictetus on beauty 


This passage is found in Epictetus’ treatment of the faculty of 
expression (that is, eloquence), or to be more precise, Epictetus’ 
admonition of those who shun such skills and call them not worth 
acquiring. In order to illustrate their error, Epictetus employs an 
analogy with beauty as follows: 


10 8 aipew tiv óva tfj paoti Kai A£ye pr] civar unõsuiav 
tañs HANOEiats Ob LOVOV &yapíotou &oti tpóc TODS SESMKOTAG, dO 
Kai soð. ó yàp totodtos MoPeic#ai pot SoKsi, ur], sinep ¿oti 
TIG SUVAOLLIS KATH TOV TÓNOV, OD SvVNIdLEV TIS xoataopovfjcat. 
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to1odtoi siot Kai oi Agyovtec unóspíav eivai rapoAAayr|v KóAAouc 
1póc aicyoc. cita óuoioc Ñv kw va tov Oepoitny iSovta Kai TOV 
Ayrréa; ópotoc Tv 'EAévnv xoi fjv Etvxs yovaika; kal taðta LOPE 
Kai &ypotka Kai ook eióótov TIV £káotou OLOL, GAAG poBovuévov 
UT] &v tic atoOntat Tic õapopăs, g000c ocvvapnaoOsic kai HITNIEIc 
àTÉAON. GAAG TO uéya TODTO, ånroMnetv ékáoto tr|v aotoO SbvaLLV 
fjv Éyet kai ånonóvta iósiv tv à&íav ts SuvdpEwMs Kai TO 
Kpátiotov TOV óvvov KaTaLABEiv kai toOto £v MAVT LETUSLOKELV, 
n£pi toto &ozovóakévat, nápepya TAAAG npóc toto METOM[EVOV, 
où ptévtot GpEAOdVTG 005’ &ketvov katà ó0vauv. Kai yàp óog8o2iv 
émpigAntéov, GAA’ OLY ÒG TOD KpaTiotov, GAAG Kai tobtov Ot TO 
Kpátiotov: STL EkEivo ODK GAAwWS &EEl KATA LOL si ur] £v TOUTOIC 
EVAOYLOTODV Kai tà ETEPA napà TH ETEPA aipovuevov. 


But to do away with the faculty of expression and say that in reality it 
is nothing, is not only ungrateful to those who have given it to us, but 
cowardly too. For someone who would want to do that seems to me to 
be afraid that, if there is any such faculty, we may not be able to despise 
it. Such is the case, too, with those who claim that there is no difference 
between beauty and ugliness. What, could one be affected in the same 
way by the sight of Thersites and that of Achilles? Or by the sight of Helen 
and that of some ordinary woman? No, that is mere foolishness, indicat- 
ing a lack of cultivation in people who are ignorant of the specific nature 
of each reality, and who fear that if one comes to appreciate its excellence, 
one will at once be carried away and placed within its power. No, the 
important thing is this, to leave each thing in the possession of its own 
specific faculty and then to consider the value of that faculty, and to learn 
what is the most excellent of all things, and to pursue that in everything, 
and make it the chief object of one’s concern, regarding everything else 
as of secondary value by comparison, yet without neglecting even those 
other things, so far as possible. For we must take care of our eyes too, 
though not as being the most excellent thing, but for the sake of what 
is most excellent, because it cannot attain its natural perfection unless it 


uses our eyes with prudence and chooses some things instead of others.?? 


Epictetus argues that only an ignorant and boorish person would 
be sufficiently terrified of preferred indifferents not to recognise that 
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Achilles was more beautiful than Thersites. As mentioned above, 
this is very likely an attack on Aristo or those who held similar posi- 
tions, as the motivation for preferring one indifferent over another 
is not only clearly explained but also vehemently advocated. More 
pertinent for current purposes is the fact that this passage spells 
out in greater detail the orthodox Stoic attitude towards bodily 
beauty as a preferred indifferent. In the cases of both eloquence 
and bodily beauty, the correct manner of action is to recognise the 
actual value of every object and to treat them appropriately, rather 
than to deny that the preferred indifferents are valuable in any sense 
whatsoever.?? It is clear that Epictetus does not consider beauty to 
be of such a high value as to be the good. Beauty has no power at all 
to constitute one's happiness and therefore it is not choice-worthy 
in this text as well as in, for example, Diogenes Laertius' account of 
the Stoic theory of value. Beauty is, however, an object of pursuit. 
And this text is especially helpful in spelling out what this means. 
The fact that beauty inspires impulsion (and its opposite inspires 
repulsion) means it is a certain kind of value, and thus it is prefer- 
able to its opposite. The status of being a ‘preferred’ indifferent 
renders such properties as beauty genuinely preferable. It turns out, 
then, that it is not at all the case that the Stoics are indifferent to 
beauty. 


Pleasure 


Before concluding the analysis of the Stoic doctrine of indifferents, 
it is necessary to discuss briefly another item on the list that plays 
a fairly important role in aesthetic discourse: namely, pleasure. 
The Stoic treatment of pleasure is quite prominent in their ethics, 
primarily due to the polemics with their contemporary Epicureans. 
Their radical stance on the status of pleasure as a value has a bearing 
on the views that the Stoics, their adversaries and critics, put forth 
regarding the issue of aesthetic pleasure. The Stoics have a distinct 
account of the nature of the inclination towards one rather than the 
other object which, arguably, directly addresses some of the central 
points of the Epicurean position. 

Typically, pleasure plays a significant role in determining values, 
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because of the argument that pleasure indicates what is preferable or 
not preferable by nature. Pleasure plays such a role in the accounts 
of the famous hedonist philosophers such as the Cyrenaics and the 
Epicureans. Very little evidence on the Cyrenaics is extant, but it 
is a notorious school, not least because it is the only philosophical 
school in the ancient Greek tradition that posited pleasure, rather 
than happiness, as the téħoç of human life.*! Notably, these are pri- 
marily the bodily pleasures.? The existing sources suggest that the 
Cyrenaics only recognise the so-called kinetic pleasures and claim 
that bodily pains are greater than mental ones.? The distinction 
between katastematic and kinetic pleasures features prominently 
in the Epicurean philosophy and can be explained as follows: the 
katastematic pleasures are derived from the absence of pain, and the 
kinetic ones are derived from active sensations.^* The Cyrenaics are 
notable for the prioritisation of the latter, but the Epicureans take 
a rather different approach. 

The Epicurean account states that, if studied carefully, the 
pattern of desires shows that they ultimately refer to the health 
of the body and the calmness of the mind, and these conditions 
constitute happiness. Pleasure, therefore, is the good. Pleasure is 
not, however, the good in an unqualified way. Epicurus establishes 
an elaborate hierarchy of pleasures and a hard distinction between 
natural pleasures that constitute happiness and the others that are 
only marginally relevant or, in some cases, completely irrelevant 
to happiness. 6 This hierarchy results in the claim that, according 
to Epicurus, the greatest pleasures are in fact derived from mere 
sustenance of the body and the calm of a philosophising mind.^ 
The katastematic pleasures, therefore, play a crucial role in the 
Epicurean account of happiness.** In this respect, the Epicureans 
differ significantly from the Cyrenaics.? 

Although accounts of the hedonists differ, they share one 
common assumption, namely, that pleasure is the sole indicator of 
what is choice-worthy by nature or, in other words, the good. And it 
is precisely this very fundamental notion, that pleasure is indicative 
of and constitutes the good, which is the target of the Stoic treat- 
ment of pleasure. The Stoics deny that it is pleasure that motivates 
living beings even in their most basic pursuits. Instead, all living 
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beings strive for self-preservation or, to put it differently, what is 
in accordance with their nature. Pleasure is a mere by-product of 
attaining the things that are in accordance with nature.?? Those 
who posit pleasure as the determiner of value, then, are making a 
mistake in missing the actual fundamental motivation of human 
and animal actions. Pleasure might follow the attainment of the 
good, but it is not the good itself. Consequently, it makes no sense 
to pursue pleasure per se. 

It is important to note that the argument about the origin of 
value has immense consequences for the way in which conventional 
external goods are valued. Pleasure is genuinely irrelevant to the 
making of judgements of value, because it is a property that may 
or may not supervene on what is the actual good. The people who 
pursue wealth, for example, because of the pleasure that it might 
bring them, are making a gross misjudgement of what would actu- 
ally benefit them, as pleasure by itself has no power to constitute 
the good. Seneca's texts are often useful for providing examples 
of the central tenets of Stoicism, and he supports this argument 
with the vivid illustration ofa baby animal that strives to stand even 
against pain.?! The inclination for morality and right action devel- 
ops from these natural inclinations.?? This leads to the question of 
how the Stoics account for this natural attraction to those things 
that are in accordance with one's nature. This question, however, 
requires a substantial discussion, and therefore it will be addressed 
in the following chapter. 


Concluding remarks 


Several noteworthy points emerge from the reading of the Stoic 
sources presented in this chapter. One of them is that the doctrine 
of indifferents or, more specifically, the claim that beauty is one 
of the indifferents, did not constitute an obstacle for the Stoics 
in holding views on aesthetic issues and, consequently, it is far 
from being crucial to understanding the Stoic stance regarding 
aesthetic value. It is certainly not irrelevant, yet it tells us fairly little 
about the Stoic understanding of aesthetic value. This is a positive 
conclusion for the study of questions pertinent to aesthetics. This 
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reading shows that the fact that the Stoics categorised beauty as a 
preferred indifferent does not constitute an impediment to their 
interest in beauty. Such a categorisation tells us neither how a 
good Stoic ought to judge aesthetic properties (in the sense of 
determining whether an aesthetic property is present or not) nor 
what constitutes the value of aesthetic properties. Stoic views on 
aesthetic properties simply cannot be explained in terms of their 
ethics, and therefore need to be studied separately. 

In addition to this quite significant starting point, the doctrine 
of indifferents contributes two pertinent points to the enquiry into 
Stoic thought on aesthetic judgements. First, one of its conse- 
quences is that the pursuit of beauty does not lead to happiness. 
This might lead one to assume that the Stoics were not interested 
in the issues pertaining to beauty at all, but such a reading presents 
Stoicism in its most radical form (represented by Aristo of Chios). 
‘The more orthodox version of Stoicism does not rule out discussing 
preferables, and even valuing them.” The belief that the pursuit of 
beauty does not lead to happiness, thus, is also far from a fatal blow 
to the interest in aesthetics more generally. In general, the accounts 
connecting beauty and morality are exceptional, although it is not 
impossible to find some examples.* It is more typical to come 
across theories that treat enquiries into ethical issues, such as what 
life one ought to lead, and enquiries into aesthetical issues, such as 
how aesthetic judgements are made, as separate. This is not to say 
that there can be no overlap, but rather that one cannot get answers 
to aesthetic questions by looking at ethical doctrines. 

Second, beauty is far from an indifferent in the common sense 
of the word ‘indifferent’; it is something we are propelled to by 
impulse, thus indicating that it is something attractive by nature. 
In some cases, it is quite clear what is naturally attractive about, 
for example, health or life. In the case of beauty, however, the 
answer is less clear. What is the cognitive content of the impulse 
towards beauty? What is it that we ‘see’ that renders the seen object 
beautiful? The notion of pursuit and the impulse to pursue lead to 
the question of the nature of aesthetic values qua values. In order 
to find answers to these questions, it is necessary to look past the 
doctrine of the indifferents and into other extant Stoic texts that 
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use aesthetic vocabulary. The following chapter is dedicated to the 
discussion of the question that started emerging at the end of the 
previous section, namely: what is it that constitutes the inherent 
attractiveness of certain objects? The most important case of objects 
that display this peculiar kind of inherent attractiveness are virtues. 
For this reason, the following chapter focuses on those objects that 
are not only pursued but also chosen. 
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(apyn xai pia navtòc å&yaðoð Å tfj yaotpóg ový: Kai tà COMA 
«kai» TÀ NEPITTÙ émi TadTHV Éyet TV àvaqopáv). 

See Epicurus Ep. Men. 127. This doctrine has some consequences for 
the Epicurean stance on aesthetics; see Celkyté (2017). 

Epicurus Sent. Vat. 33, 59=LS 21G; Epicurus Men. 129—131; Plutarch 
Mor. 1089D=U 68=LS 21N. 

See, for example, Plutarch Mor. 1089D and Aulus Gelius NA 9.5.2 for 
the Epicurean claim that the greatest pleasure is the stable condition 
of the body (tò evotabés capkóc katáotnua), see Konstan (2012) 
for the discussion of how specific pleasures are valued in view of this. 
A detailed discussion of this question is outside the scope of this 
work, but see Zilioli (2014: 157—61). 

Diogenes Laertius 7.85-6-SVF 3.178=LS 57A, reportedly from 
Chrysippus On Ends. 

Seneca £p. 121.6—15-LS 57B. 

Cicero Fin. 3.22—3. The Stoic notion of oikeiosis is the general way of 
theorising natural inclinations. See Inwood (1985: 184ff.). 

According to the Stoics, the best way to make money is to be a king; 
see Stobaeus 2.109, 10-110, 4 W=SVF 3.686-LS 67W. 

See, for example, Nehamas (2001) and (2007). 


The Beautiful and the Good 


“We aim at Order and hope for Beauty.’ 
Denman Ross, A Theory of Pure Design! 


‘The term tò KGAAog, found in the Stoic category of the preferred 
indifferents discussed in the previous chapter, primarily refers to 
visual/bodily beauty, but it is not the only aesthetic term used by 
the Stoics. Another one, tò KaAóv, arguably plays a more signifi- 
cant role due to its association with the good. By virtue of denoting 
the good, tò KaAóv falls into the category of being choice-worthy. 
There is a small group of arguments designed to prove that only the 
beautiful? is the good (udvov tò KaAOV åyaðòv sivat). The first 
important point is the nuanced meaning of the term tò KaAóv, 
and the argument for the aesthetic interpretation of this term in 
the context of this Stoic argument is given in the section below. 
‘The second point is the meaning and significance of the argument, 
which is far from clear. It is worth noting that ancient sources 
describe it as marginal. In Cicero’s On Ends, for instance, one of 
the main sources for this argument, the Stoic spokesman Cato calls 
it one of the auxiliary proofs of the standard Stoic thesis that the 
only good is virtue.’ Apart from Cicero, different versions of the 
argument are found in the works of Diogenes Laertius, Seneca 
and Plutarch. Despite certain differences, all the versions preserve 
the fundamental structure of the argument. This argument is 
always presented as a proof that only the beautiful is the good, and 
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it always has the same conclusion: that the good is the beautiful, 
although the middle stages, being ‘chosen’, ‘praiseworthy’ and so 
on, vary from one testimonial to another. This formulation raises a 
number of questions. Our sources do not specify how the proposi- 
tions of this syllogism are linked‘ or what precisely the conclusion 
of the argument implies. In addition to this, it is necessary to ask 
what relationship between the good and the beautiful this syllogism 
posits more generally, and what motivated the Stoics to employ 
an aesthetic term in the context of ethical discourse. Although the 
meaning of the argument is a little obscure, it is not only a promis- 
ing source for determining the Stoic position on the relationship 
between the good and the beautiful — one of the fundamental 
questions in the field of aesthetics — but also for examining how 
ideas about beauty were embedded in Stoic philosophy. 


Translation and interpretation 


Before discussing the argument as a whole, it is necessary to discuss 
in greater detail both the term tò KaAdv (which has been translated 
as ‘the beautiful’ so far) and the notion of ‘the good’. 


The good 


The argument uóvov Tò KaAOv åyaðòv eivat has a connection with 
the idea that virtue is a special kind, the highest, of the goods. The 
notion of the highest good was not invented by the Stoics; it is a 
very important concept in ancient schools of thought,’ and there 
are many different philosophical treatments of this concept. The 
Stoics were known for restricting the scope of the highest good to 
virtue alone. According to them, virtue is not only moral but also 
epistemic, because virtue consists of rationality In the previous 
section, it was shown that orthodox Stoics were not so radical as 
not to recognise some value in the conventional goods. Their highly 
nuanced understanding of the goods, one that allows more than 
virtue to be of some value, still demarcates virtue as a fundamental 
type of good. Virtues are fundamental goods because, unlike con- 
ventional goods, they ground happiness by virtue of constituting 
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the 1£Aog of human life." For this reason, they are choice-worthy? 
and not just objects of simple pursuit, like che conventional goods. 

Whether an object is choice-worthy or not might seem to be 
a matter of pure rational deliberation, but this is not entirely the 
case. There is some evidence suggesting that the Stoics also main- 
tained that the good has an inherent attractiveness recognisable 
even to those not capable of rational deliberation. Sextus Empiricus 
refers to the Stoic view that even irrational animals find beauty (tò 
KQA.óv) choice-worthy. It is important to note that this argument is 
presented as a support to the Stoic claim that only the beautiful is 
the good. In the context of criticising the Epicurean and the Stoic 
arguments on the good, Sextus records and refutes the Stoic belief 
that only the beautiful is the good as follows: 


GAAG Kai oi uóvov TO KoAóv åyaðòv óoGÓGovteg Os(kvucO0oni 
vouíGouciv, ott Qóost TODTO aipstóv oti Kai GTO TOV QAÓYyoVv 
toov. ópõuev yap, qaoív, dc tva. yevvaia CHa, kaðánep vabpot 
Kai GAEKTpLOVEG, KAÍTEP UNÕEĂG AdTOIS onokeuévr tépyeog Kat 
Hoovijs Stayovietar u&ypi Oavátov. kai vv àvOpcmov ðè oi oón£p 
max píóoc Tj yov&ov ij TEKVOV gig &vaípsotv éavtobg NIÖIÓVTEG ODK 
av note Todt’ Exoiovv, ynõsuăs AdTOIs £A Gouévng età Oávatov 
Tjóovfic, ei LT] QquotkGc TO KAAOV kai dyaOóv tobtovc TE Kai NAV TO 
yevvaiov del CHov £rgonüco TPs ti|v AdTOD apeo. 


But even those who hold that only the beautiful is good think that it 
is proved by the irrational animals that this is desirable by nature. For 
we see, they say, how certain noble animals, such as bulls and cocks, 
contend unto the death even when they have no feeling of delight and 
pleasure. And those men who have given themselves over to destruc- 
tion for the sake of country or parents or children would never have 
done so, when they had no hope of pleasure after death, unless the 
beautiful and good has naturally drawn them, and every noble animal, 
to desire it.? 


The statement suggesting that even irrational animals perceive 
beauty as choice-worthy appears to refer to the well-known Stoic 
argument against the Epicurean tenet that pleasure is the good. 
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The Stoics responded to Epicurean hedonism by claiming that 
animals are drawn to what is in accordance with their nature, and 
they derive pleasure from that which is in accordance with the 
natural. Pleasure, therefore, is not a primary, but only a derivative 
impulse.'? For the purposes of this chapter, the more interesting 
notion is the inherent attractiveness of tò KaAOV. Once it is ruled 
out that the attractiveness of the good is motivated by pleasure, it 
becomes necessary to provide another explanation. According to 
the passage from Sextus above, the Stoics posit 10 KaAóv to do this 


job. 


TO KAAOV 

The question of how to interpret tò KaAóv overlaps significantly 
with the question of how to translate it. There is a tendency to 
translate the Greek word tò KaAdv (and its Latin equivalent hones- 
tum) found in the Stoic texts as ethical terms, such as moral excel- 
lence or honour." This is often a natural translation and it might 
seem that it is the best choice in the case of the argument póvov tò 
KOAOV åyaðòv eivat as well, bearing in mind how virtue-centred 
Stoic beliefs in ethics are. 

I would argue, however, that the term has an aesthetic aspect 
in the context of this argument and, for this reason, it is more 
appropriate to translate TO KaAOv (and, to a lesser extent, hones- 
tum) as ‘the beautiful’ in this case.!* The choice of translation that 
emphasises the aesthetic aspect of the term is primarily motivated 
by the fact that this chapter is dedicated to the analysis of this 
aspect. Putting an emphasis on the aesthetic dimension of the term 
serves as a useful tool for illuminating and clarifying the conceptual 
commitments of the argument as a whole. One might worry that 
this is a circular methodology, especially if the upshot of the argu- 
ment is just to show that tò KaAOv is used as an aesthetic term here. 
This is not quite the case, however. The focus of this chapter is the 
investigation of the conceptualisation of the aesthetic properties 
that are inherent in virtue. That the term tò KoAÓv has an aesthetic 
aspect can be concluded for the following reasons.’ 

The most appropriate starting point for investigating whether a 
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term has an aesthetic dimension or not would be to define what it 
is that we are looking for, that is, what ‘aesthetic’ refers to. There 
is, however, a risk of anachronism in adopting such an approach. 
The contemporary analyses of the ‘aesthetic’ are influenced by the 
aesthetic tradition springing from the eighteenth century and thus 
they might be not very helpful for examining ancient Greek ideas. 
For this reason, the starting point of the discussion of what the 
‘aesthetic’ is in Stoic thought and, more pertinently, whether tò 
KaAdv has this property, in the ancient texts containing the Stoic 
explanations of the special aspects of tò KaAóv. 

In Book 7, section 100 of the Lives of Eminent Philosophers, 
Diogenes Laertius cites a cluster of various Stoic claims that are in 
some way related to tò KaAdv. The first, and the most relevant for 
current purposes, states the following: 


KaAOv 68 AÉyovot TO TéAELOV AyYABOV Tapa TO návrac ün£yeww TODS 
EMICNTOVMEVODS APLOLLOVS DIO Tis PVGEWS T] TO TEAEWS oúvuuetpov. 


The reason why they characterise the perfect good as beautiful is 
that it has in full all the measures required by nature or has perfect 


proportion. 15 


‘This testimony appears to give either two reasons, or two alterna- 
tive formulations of the same reason, for why the good is called 
‘beautiful’ by the Stoics. The similarity of content in both parts of 
the disjunction seems to indicate that these are alternative formula- 
tions of the same concept. The second might be Diogenes Laertius' 
simpler re-formulation of the idea, although it is also possible that 
he was citing two different sources. In any case, both formula- 
tions are useful. The second one is more straightforward, since it 
contains a reference to summetria. This, notably, is a concept that 
features prominently in the Stoic definition of beauty. The concept, 
together with the whole definition, will be discussed in Chapter 6. 
For now, it is enough to note that this is a distinct concept and it 
has, without a doubt, strong links to aesthetic phenomena, as it is 
used to explain both visual beauty and the beauty of the soul. ^ 

For the purposes of the current chapter, however, the first 
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formulation in Diogenes Laertius’ text is more useful. The perfect 
good is said to be kañóv by virtue of possessing tobg apiOLovc. 
The good is defined by using the same vocabulary in another 
source, Stobaeus, who cites the Stoics as claiming that ‘a right 
action is a proper function which possesses all the measures (100g 
&piOpoc)'. 5 The term oi åpðpoi here must refer to something 
like proportionality, and, in that case, the passage states that the 
Stoics describe the good as KaAdv, because it is proportional to 
what is in accordance with nature." And although the aesthetic 
dimension of the Stoic notion of the good is rarely discussed, it is 
worth noting that this reading is in line with the standard prevalent 
understanding of the Stoic notion of the good. 

In his seminal paper On the Stoic Conception of the Good, Michael 
Frede outlines the difference between the appropriate action and 
what the Stoics call the proper function as follows: ‘roughly speak- 
ing, an appropriate action is one in doing which one does what is 
the right thing to do — namely, in general, one in which one goes 
for what is conducive to one's survival and avoids what is detrimen- 
tal to it. But a right or virtuous action requires in addition that one 
does this with the right motivation, for the right reason; it requires 
that it be an action borne of virtue and wisdom . . ".'? In his sub- 
sequent discussion of this Stoic view, Frede notes that the evidence 
suggests that these actions possess internal order and consistency. '? 
The Stoic right action, then, has certain formal? properties. 

The term oi &piOpoi in Stobaeus’ passage, thus, must explicitly 
refer to some kind of formal property, such as being proportioned 
in such a way as to be highly consistent and harmonious. In short, 
it must refer to being well-proportioned. The ground for ascribing 
the property of KaAóv to the good is the fact that the latter shares 
something in common with the former, that is, oi &pi&pot, which 
is some kind of structural pattern. This is the ground for the aes- 
thetic understanding of tò KaAdv. And although it has been noted 
by Frede that tò kaAOv (in the Stoic argument that only tò kaAóv 
is the good) refers to a ‘certain attractiveness which makes it an 
appropriate object for admiration, praise, and the like’,”! my inclu- 
sion of these texts into the discussion of Stoic aesthetics requires a 
further explanation. 
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The first worry here might be that tò KaAóv can be an ethical 
concept even if it is formal. Formal properties play a prominent 
role primarily in the areas of logic and aesthetics, but it is not 
impossible to find ethical notions that have formal properties as 
well. Justice can be theorised as having formal properties. If, for 
example, in order for a city to be just, it would have to be ordered 
in a specific way, then justice — an ethical notion — acquires certain 
formal features.” My goal is not to rule out the ethical reading 
entirely, however. Rather, the aim is to point out that if a concept 
has formal features, it can have aesthetic properties too, by virtue 
of having those formal features. If proportionality is the underlying 
cause of aesthetic properties, then a proportionally ordered ethical 
concept can be beautiful just like a proportionally ordered chair 
could. 'The important point here is that the aesthetic reading does 
not rule out the ethical one, but it shows something that ethical 
reading by itself does not quite capture, that is, that the issue at 
stake is not just an order but a beautiful order. Perhaps a useful 
analogy here would be beautiful mathematical theorems. By calling 
a theorem beautiful, a mathematician signals that this theorem has 
some special property that comparable theorems lack, thus making 
them inferior to the beautiful theorem.” If we read tò KoAóv as a 
notion that does the same job as ‘beauty’ in the case of an especially 
good mathematical theorem, then this helps to explain why calling 
the good tò KoAóÓv accounts for its inherent attractiveness. The 
perfect good is said to be KaAdv because it has formal properties 
ordered in accordance with what is required by nature, and it is 
this formal ordering that renders it attractive and thus recognisable 
even by irrational animals. 

The formality of the notion tò KaAóv, then, is crucial for this 
reading.” If there was no mention of oi &ptOpoi, one could argue 
that tò KaAOv here is used in the sense denoting what is ‘fitting’ 
or ‘appropriate’. However, as a whole, the passage describes fitting 
‘numbers’, that is, formal features. The issue at stake, therefore, is 
compositionality, which is an aesthetic concept. In addition to this, 
the reference to the summetria in Diogenes Laertius' report on the 
reason(s) why the good is kañóv already mentioned above cements 
the connection between the good and aesthetic properties. 
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In addition to this, if the term ‘beautiful’ was used merely as 
a metaphor for moral excellence, the intermediate stages of the 
argument, such as praiseworthiness, would be redundant or even 
misleading, because they evoke the notion of admiration. It could 
be argued that admiration can be directed at moral excellence, but 
this would not reflect the content of this argument well.? The 
argument already starts with the term ‘the good’, which means that 
the issue at stake is positive value with a moral aspect, and moves 
on to prove that the phenomenon denoted by this term has an 
additional property. This suggests that the argument proves that 
the good — the genuine Stoic good — has this special property. The 
argument is more nuanced than a simple statement that the good 
is moral excellence and, therefore, the term ‘beauty expresses more 
adequately the message of this argument. For these reasons, the 
aesthetic translation of tò KaAdv is adopted in this chapter. My 
hypothesis is that aesthetic vocabulary adds a dimension to this 
argument that could not be expressed in more straightforwardly 
ethical language, and by using an aesthetic translation of the rel- 
evant terms I aim to explicitly engage with the question of what 
role the aesthetic overtones of the good are supposed to play. 

Before concluding this part of the discussion, it is necessary to 
address the concern that a more neutral translation of the term tò 
KQAÓv, such as ‘fine’, is a better solution. While it is a fair option, it 
is worth noting that it does not actually solve any problems. If we 
chose this translation, we would still end up with the argument in 
which true goodness is marked by special language. It is hard to see 
why saying ‘the true good is fine’ is any more illuminating than ‘the 
true good is beautiful’. Both versions ascribe a special feature to the 
good, but it is not obvious that the former does it more clearly than 
the latter. By thinking about tò KaAóv as a more neutral concept, 
such as ‘fineness’, one might avoid some problems that arise when 
the ethical and the aesthetic are associated. Those problems will 
inevitably emerge again, however, when one comes to the part of 
Diogenes Laertius’ passage which suggests that the Stoics claimed 
the good to be KaAóv by virtue of being summetros. 

Before moving on to the discussion of how this argument 
conceptualises the relationship between aesthetic properties and 
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morality, another note about translation is necessary. An important 
source of the Stoic ideas on this topic are Seneca's works in which 
TO KOAOv is rendered as honestum.” The aesthetic translation of 
this term is, in general, hardly appropriate. Yet given the fact that 
Seneca is discussing the very same concept that, in Greek, has an 
aesthetic aspect, his texts employing honestum will be used in this 
chapter as well. In the context of discussing this particular Stoic 
doctrine (and in this context alone), honestum is effectively read 
as having an aesthetic aspect, just like tò KaAOv. Seneca writes in 
Latin and so he uses Latin vocabulary, but there is no apparent 
change in the content of the Stoic argument that he expounds. 
Although tò KoAóv turns into Ponestum, it is still playing the same 
role in the Latin argument (demarcating the true good from other, 
only apparently good) as in the Greek. I will even argue later in 
this chapter that Seneca, writing in Latin, presented the argument 
in a way which resembles the original Chrysippean meaning more 
accurately than Diogenes Laertius, writing in Greek. This is not the 
argument for adopting such a translation in all cases of honestum, 
as such an argument would, of course, not be correct. It would, 
equally, not be correct to give a different meaning to the argument 
because it is translated into Latin. For the sake of philological sensi- 
tivity, I leave the term Aonestum untranslated, but I do not consider 
this term to be problematic for my project of investigating what 
conceptual understanding was signified by the aesthetic vocabulary 
of the original, Chrysippean version of the argument póvov tò 
KaAOV åyaðòv sivan. 


The argument 


Various versions of this argument are often found in the context 
of discussing happiness, especially in connection with the Stoic 
claim that only the wise man is happy.” It is important to note, 
however, that the argument itself is not specifically about the hap- 
piness or beauty of the wise man; rather, the argument póvov tò 
KOAOv åyaðòv sivo (abbreviated as KA) establishes a more general 
truth, and then its conclusion is applied to the wise man as well as 
other cases.?? The scope of this chapter is limited to analysing the 
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argument in its abstract form by focusing on conceptual connec- 
tions. The question of how the relationship between the good and 
the beautiful manifests itself in specific instances according to the 
Stoics is addressed in the following chapters. 

Two issues ought to be noted: the authorship, and the unity of the 
argument. The author of this argument is unknown. ‘The sources, 
nonetheless, provide some information about who employed it. The 
most common attribution is to Chrysippus, as he is mentioned by 
both Diogenes Laertius and Plutarch. Both of them even record the 
name of the specific treatise, that is, On Beauty (Ilepi tod KaAod). 
‘There is not enough evidence to suggest that Chrysippus was the 
author of this argument, but it is not unlikely, especially bearing in 
mind that other Stoics who, according to our sources, advocated 
this argument in their works lived after Chrysippus.?? The fact that 
this argument is recorded by Cicero and Seneca indicates that it 
was known in Roman Stoic circles as well. 

This raises the question of whether this argument always main- 
tained the same meaning, even when employed by different Stoic 
philosophers coming from different intellectual backgrounds. On 
the one hand, all the versions of this argument appear to have a 
similar form and exactly the same conclusion. Diogenes Laertius 
and Plutarch record the syllogism as titled ‘that only the beautiful 
is the good’. Cicero does not name the argument in the same way, 
but he uses the phrase in close proximity for describing the results 
of the argument in both On Ends and Tusculan Disputations.?? 
Although Seneca does not provide the syllogistic part of the argu- 
ment, he extensively comments on the meaning of the claim that 
only the beautiful is the good in his Letters. Another example, a 
passage of Philo, contains only the title of this argument, ‘that only 
the beautiful is the good’.*! This indicates that the argument was 
treated by many philosophers as representing a view commonly 
held by many Stoics. It is possible that different Stoics ascribed 
different conceptual interpretations to the KA argument. In fact, 
I show that ancient sources interpret this belief in two different 
ways in the following section. The syllogistic part of this argument, 
however, has clear implications, and I argue that it shows one of 
these interpretations to be more accurate than the other. 
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Diogenes Laertius and Seneca 


In his work The Lives of Eminent Philosophers, Diogenes Laertius 
provides a wide spectrum of Stoic views on beauty. First, he states 
that according to the Stoics, the good is the beautiful, because it is 
proportionate to the use made of it.** In the following paragraph, 
he explains that the Stoics said that the good is the beautiful because 
it has all the ‘measures’ required by nature (1006 émiCntovpévous 
àpiOLo0c nò tfj; POEMS) or has a perfect summetria,? cited in 
full above. Then he presents four subspecies of the beautiful (tò 
KQA.óv) under which good deeds are accomplished. The next defini- 
tion states that the beautiful is that which renders its possessor 
praiseworthy,™ and then, in another sense, it denotes good aptitude 
for one’s proper function.” The last definition in this passage states 
that the beautiful is that which lends additional grace to something, 
as in the case of the wise man.*° These definitions are interesting 
and important in their own right," but the most relevant passage 
for the topic of the current chapter is the paragraph which follows 
this cluster of different definitions. It states the following: 


Aéyovoi 68 uóvov tò xaAóv åyaðòv sival, kabá qnot 'Exátov £v 
1 Tpit lepi àya0óv xoi Xpbounnoc £v toic [epi tod kañoð: eivai 
88 todto üpeti|v kai tò uiexéyov üpetfic, © ot (cov tò nav åyaðòv 
Kañòv eivat Koi tò icoóvvapeiv TH KAA tò åyaðóv, önep Toov oti 
TOUTM. nel YAP £otiw åyaðóv, KOAdV &ottv: EoTL 68 xaAóv: åyaðòv 
üpa &otí. 


And they say that only the beautiful is good. So Hecato in his treatise 
On Goods, Book 3, and Chrysippus in his work Oz Beauty. They hold, 
that is, that virtue and whatever partakes of virtue consists in this: 
which is equivalent to saying that all that is good is beautiful, or that 
the term ‘good’ has equal force with the term ‘beautiful’, which comes 
to the same thing. 'Since a thing is good, it is beautiful; now it is beauti- 
ful, therefore, it is good. ?? 


According to Diogenes Laertius, the argument that only the 
beautiful is the good suggests the equivalence of the good and the 
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beautiful. If Diogenes Laertius has recorded this accurately, then 
these two Stoics presented a very radical idea. The equivalence of 
ethical and aesthetic value implies that the good shares the proper- 
ties of the beautiful, and the beautiful shares the properties of the 
good.*? While the first part of this suggestion is relatively unprob- 
lematic, the second part is controversial. It is very counterintuitive 
to say that some objects are good by virtue of being beautiful. There 
does not seem to be any reason to attribute more than aesthetic 
value to beauty, especially if it possesses such a property merely by 
virtue of possessing certain formal features." In fact, some philoso- 
phers have argued that it is appropriate to deny aesthetic value to 
an object on the basis of its lack of moral value.*! Even though the 
Stoic notion of the good is not equivalent to morality in a more 
conventional sense due to its epistemic nature, all these considera- 
tions still apply. 

It is noteworthy that Diogenes introduces the argument with 
the phrase ‘which is equivalent to saying’ (@ gotw toov), which 
suggests that this interpretation is either his own comment or a 
comment from the source he is using for the Stoic views,” not a 
part of the doctrine proposed by Chrysippus and Hecato. It is not 
at all clear that these earlier Stoics proposed the equivalence of the 
good and the beautiful. Another reason for questioning whether 
this is an accurate interpretation of the KA argument is the exist- 
ence of an alternative reading. At the very beginning of Letter 120, 
Seneca presents and describes the Stoic? claim that the good and 
the beautiful are distinct. After greeting Lucilius, Seneca sets out 
to answer the question which Lucilius had asked in the previous 
letter, namely, how human beings acquire the concepts of the good 
and the beautiful. Before answering his question in detail, Seneca 
briefly summarises what he calls the Stoic position in the following 
manner: 


Haec duo apud alios diversa sunt, apud nos tantum divisa. Quid sit 
hoc dicam. Bonum putant esse aliqui id quod utile est. Itaque hoc et 
divitiis et equo et vino et calceo nomen inponunt; tanta fit apud illos boni 
vilitas et adeo in sordida usque descendit. Honestum putant cui ratio recti 
officii constat, tamquam pie curatam patris senectutem, adiutam amici 
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paupertatem, fortem expeditionem, prudentem moderatamque sententiam. 
«Nos» ista duo quidem facimus, sed ex uno. Nihil est bonum nisi quod 
honestum est; quod honestum, est utique bonum. Supervacuum iudico 
adicere quid inter ista discriminis sit, cum saepe dixerim. Hoc unum 
dicam, nihil nobis videri «bonum» quo quis et male uti potest; vides 
autem divitiis, nobilitate, viribus quam multi male utantur. 


These two are, in the view of others, different; in our view they are 
merely distinct. I will explain. Some think that the good is that which 
is useful. Therefore they apply this term to wealth, to a horse, to wine, 
and to a shoe. That is how cheap they think the good is and how utterly 
they think it descends into vulgarity. They think that honestum is that 
which is characterised by a reasoning out of one's correct responsibil- 
ity; e.g., the faithful care of one's father in old age, relief of a friend's 
poverty, courageous behaviour on campaign, the utterance of sensible 
and moderate views [in the Senate]. We contend that these are indeed 
two things, but that they are rooted in one. Nothing is good except 
what is honestum; what is honestum is certainly good. I think it unneces- 
sary to add what distinguishes them, since I have said it often. I will 
say just this one thing, that we believe that nothing is «good» which 
someone can also use badly; however, you see how many people make 
bad use of wealth, high birth, and strength. ^ 


Seneca's interpretation of this argument might appear very 
similar to the one presented by Diogenes Laertius at first sight, 
but there is an important difference. Although Seneca stated that 
‘nothing is good except what is beautiful; what is beautiful is 
certainly good’, he also wrote that the good and the beautiful are 
‘distinct’ properties rooted ‘in one’. In his reading, the good and 
the beautiful are not tied by identity, but only related by their 
origin. 


The syllogism 


The mere fact that Seneca and Diogenes Laertius present different 
versions of the argument raises an interesting question. It is possible 
that Diogenes Laertius, a doxographer, misrepresented the ideas of 
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Chrysippus and Hecato, but it is equally possible that Seneca had 
his own original interpretation of the argument which differed from 
the earlier versions. The simplest way of answering this question is 
by comparing the two versions with the other available evidence. 

One piece of evidence comes from Plutarch, who also records 
Chrysippus’ argument that only the beautiful is the good. In his On 
Stoic Self-Contradictions, Plutarch extensively criticises Chrysippus’ 
beliefs by juxtaposing them. In order to do that, Plutarch typi- 
cally quotes extracts from various treatises written by Chrysippus 
and tries to show that they contradict each other. In one specific 
passage, Plutarch quotes Chrysippus as saying that although actions 
performed in accordance with virtue are congenial, some of them 
(such as extending one’s finger courageously) are not examples 
of virtuous behaviour.? Subsequently, Plutarch cites Chrysippus’ 
KA argument and claims that Chrysippus is contradicting himself, 
because in one of his treatises he says that certain actions performed 
in accordance with virtue are examples of great behaviour, while in 
another treatise he states that all good is praiseworthy.*° Then he 
adds the following: 


Kai pv év TO Ilepi Karod npóg amddetétv Tod uóvov TO KAAOV 
àyaðòv siva toiotoio AdyoIs kéypntar ‘td Gyabdv aipetóv, tò 8’ 
QIPETOV APEOTOV, TO 6" APEOTOV EMAIVETOV, TO 5” EXAIVETOV KAAOV’ 
Kai náv: ‘tO àyaOóv xaptóv, TO SE YAPTOV osuvóv, TO SE CELLVOV 
KOAOV.’ 


Moreover, in the treatise On Beauty to demonstrate that only the 
beautiful is good he has employed arguments like this: ‘what is good is 
chosen, what is chosen is approved, what is approved is admired, what 
is admired is beautiful’ and again ‘what is good is gratifying, what is 
gratifying is grand, what is grand is beautiful. ^ 


Plutarch’s version shows that the KA argument was supported 
by a syllogism. This is a very useful piece of evidence for the fol- 
lowing reason. In order to determine whether Diogenes Laertius 
or Seneca presents a more accurate commentary on the KA argu- 
ment, it is sufficient to discover what this syllogism implies. The 
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argument in its syllogistic form is found not only in Plutarch, but 
also in Cicero. In fact, Cicero records it several times in slightly 
different forms. Two versions of this argument can be found in 
a single paragraph in Book 3 of the On Ends, in which the Stoic 
spokesman Cato expounds the Stoic** view regarding the t£Aoc of 
human life. Although Cato does not ascribe the KA argument to 
any particular Stoic, it can be plausibly treated as belonging to the 
group of arguments which Plutarch ascribed to Chrysippus and 
Hecato.? The argument itself is presented as a rhetorical support 
for the proposition that living in agreement with nature is the 
téA0c of human beings and, therefore, all wise men lead happy and 
fortunate lives.?? The KA syllogism is one of the auxiliary logical 
proofs?! reinforcing this belief. Cato presents two versions, and the 
first, the shorter one, goes as follows: 


Quod est bonum, omne laudabile est; quod autem laudabile est, omne est 
honestum; bonum igitur quod est, honestum est. 


Whatever is good is praiseworthy; whatever is praiseworthy is hones- 
tum; therefore whatever is good is Ponestum.?? 


Cicero also records a refutation of this argument. The refutation 
consists in denying the premise that everything that is good is 
praiseworthy.?? In order to address this criticism, Cato presents the 
following argument: 


Illud autem perabsurdum, bonum esse aliquid quod non expetendum sit, 
aut expetendum quod non placens, aut si id, non etiam diligendum; ergo 
et probandum; ita etiam laudabile; id autem bonestum. Ita fit ut quod 
bonum sit id etiam honestum sit. 


But it would be the height of absurdity for there to be a good that 
should not be sought; or something to be sought which was not pleas- 
ing, or pleasing but not worthy of choice, and so also commendable, 
and so also praiseworthy; but then it is honestum. So it is the case that 


whatever is good is also honestum.’ 
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Although their length is different, both arguments share certain 
notions: the good, the praiseworthy and the beautiful. This suggests 
that the elongation of the argument does not change its meaning; it 
simply refines its form, possibly in order to make it more resistant 
to criticism. This version replaces the problematic premise with a 
more acceptable one while reaching exactly the same conclusion. 

Cicero also records the third version of the KA argument in his 
Tusculan Disputations. Once again, the intermediate stages differ 
but the conclusion of the argument remains the same. Just as in 
the On Moral Ends, the context is a discussion of the nature of 
the happy life. After stating that strong emotions (regardless of 
whether they are positive or negative) are the opposite of wisdom 
and reason, Cicero concludes that the wise man is always happy 
because he is free from disturbances caused by emotions. Then this 
version of the KA argument follows: 


Atque etiam omne bonum laetabile est; quod autem laetabile, id prae- 
dicandum et prae se ferendum; quod tale autem, id etiam gloriosum; si 
vero glorosium, certe laudabile; quod laudabile autem, profecto. etiam 
honestum: quod bonum igitur, id honestum. 


Again, every good is a source of joy. What is a source of joy should be 
proclaimed and displayed; such a thing is also glorious but if glorious, 
it is certainly praiseworthy; but what is praiseworthy is surely also 


honestum, so what is good is honestum? 


An interesting part of this particular passage is the changing 
mood of the propositions. Some of the propositions are affirma- 
tive and some are conditional statements. 'This might be a clue 
to the original form of the syllogism. Bearing in mind that inde- 
monstrables, the fundamentals of Stoic logic, were hypothetical 
syllogisms,?6 it is quite likely that originally this argument was a 
hypothetical modus ponens type of syllogism as well. 

In addition to this, there are several other questions to be raised 
about the form of this argument. The first is whether the multiple 
versions of this syllogism ought to be treated as one argument or 
as several arguments. On the one hand, it might seem appropriate 
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to treat these arguments as different, because every version has dif- 
ferent intermediate stages. On the other hand, the only difference 
between all the arguments is the number of middle stages, while 
the first term (the good), the last term (the beautiful), one of the 
middle stages (the praiseworthy) and the title-conclusion (only the 
beautiful is the good) are the same in every version. This is clearly 
the skeleton of the argument and the additional stages present in 
some versions expand the argument without changing its meaning. 

‘There are two possible explanations why this argument has a flex- 
ible form. The first is suggested by the Stoic spokesperson Cato in 
Cicero's On Ends, where he explicitly states that the longer version 
of the KA argument is meant to refute those critics who deny that 
the good is praiseworthy. This indicates that the Stoic philosophers 
modified the same idea in order to make it more convincing or 
appropriate for their needs. The most likely reasons for adapting 
the argument by modifying its form are either to accommodate 
criticism or to fit the argument into a specific context. 

The second possible explanation is suggested by Plutarch. When 
Plutarch introduces the KA argument cited above, he refers to it in 
the plural (rotobtoig Adyots Kéypytat). This phrase indicates that 
the argument might have come in different forms from its early 
development.? 'These two suggestions are not mutually exclusive, 
but regardless of whether Chrysippus intended this argument to 
come in different forms or not, it ended up developing in this 
way, with the conceptual unity preserved by the skeleton of the 
argument.?? 


Against Diogenes Laertius 


Having discussed some basic issues about the form of the syllogism, 
I move on to discuss its meaning and whether Seneca's or Diogenes 
Laertius' reading represents its implications more accurately. There 
are two possible ways of interpreting the meaning of the KA argu- 
ment. It can be read as (i) an equivalency statement (or Diogenes 
Laertius’ interpretation); (ii) an attributive statement (or Seneca's 
interpretation).?? 

Diogenes Laertius comments that the good and the beautiful 
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are tied by identity — to be the beautiful is to be the good, and to 
be the good is to be the beautiful. This conclusion, however, does 
not follow from the KA argument. In order for Diogenes Laertius’ 
commentary to be correct, the copula ‘is’ should be an identity 
statement. This would not only be an unusual type of logic, but also 
would not reflect the content of the evidence accurately. In a typical 
syllogism, a proposition ‘all As are Bs’ distributes terms from sub- 
jects to predicate (similarly, in a conditional, terms are distributed 
from antecedent to consequent), but not the other way around. As 
a syllogism, the argument that the good is the beautiful only proves 
the proposition stated in its conclusion — it does not imply that the 
beautiful is also the good, in the same way that the statement ‘all 
cats are animals’ does not imply that all animals are cats. 

Another reason to reject this interpretation is the presence of the 
word ‘only’ in the title of the argument. Without ‘only’, the title 
and the conclusion of this argument would be proposing opposite 
results. The title would state that the beautiful is the good (B is G), 
while the body of the argument would reach the conclusion that 
the good is the beautiful (G is B). If, however, ‘only’ is added to the 
title, then the title matches the conclusion of the argument. The 
context of the argument shows that this argument was intended to 
support the claim that virtue is the only good, that is, that the only 
type of good — virtue — is the true good. The title of the argument 
reflects this idea as well. The statement that only the beautiful is the 
good indicates that the true good is that which is also the beautiful 
and, consequently, that which is not the beautiful is not the good 
(4B is AG). 

This argument does not simply state that the good is the beauti- 
ful and the beautiful is the good, as if they shared identity. It 
suggests that beauty is a special attribute of the true good which 
distinguishes it from all the other, only apparent, goods. 

‘The succession of terms which constitutes the body of the argu- 
ment can be understood as follows: the good falls into the area of 
the praiseworthy; the praiseworthy falls into the area of the beauti- 
ful; therefore, the good falls into the area of the beautiful and thus 
the good is the beautiful. It shows that the good and the beautiful 
are connected not by identity, but by a set and subset relationship. 
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It can be rephrased as claiming that of all the possible sets of the 
good, only that good which is a subset of the beautiful is actually 
the good. Consequently, the phrasing of the argument suggests that 
the possession of an attribute of beauty distinguishes the true goods 
from all other types of goods.?? This shows that Diogenes Laertius 
represents this argument not quite accurately. 


Attribution 


The reading of the KA argument as a statement of attribution is 
exemplified by Seneca's suggestion that beauty and the good are 
distinct.?' In fact, Seneca's description of the relationship between 
the good and the beautiful is closer to the implications of the KA 
syllogism (found, according to our sources, in Chrysippus" On 
Beauty) than any other interpretation of this argument analysed so 
far. 

The question of what the ‘distinction’ between the good and 
honestum consist in is crucial for determining the meaning of the 
argument precisely, and Seneca’s other letters are quite informative 
in respect to this. When concluding the passage cited above, Seneca 
claims that he has discussed the difference between the good and 
the beautiful elsewhere.9?? Brad Inwood suggests that this is a refer- 
ence to Letter 118. In this letter, Seneca discusses happiness and how 
those who have the wrong conception of what is the good cannot 
live tranquil and happy lives. Then he provides the standard Stoic 
definition of the good as life in accordance with nature,® and states 
that this good is honestum. This leads him to elaborate on the rela- 
tionship between the good and honestum in the following manner: 


Locus ipse me admonet ut quid intersit inter bonum honestumque dicam. 
Aliquid inter se mixtum habent et inseparabile: nec potest bonum esse nisi 
cui aliquid honesti inest, et honestum utique bonum est. Quid ergo inter 
duo interest? Honestum est perfectum bonum, quo beata vita completur, 
cuius contactu alia quoque bona fiunt. Quod dico talest: sunt quaedam 
neque bona neque mala, tamquam militia, legatio, iurisdictio. Haec cum 
honeste administrata sunt, bona esse incipiunt et ex dubio in bonum 
transeunt. Bonum societate honesti fit, honestum per se bonum est; bonum 
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ex honesto fluit, honestum ex se est. Quod bonum est malum esse potuit; 
quod honestum est nisi bonum esse non potuit. 


This point reminds me to mention the difference between the good and 
honestum. They do share something with each other which is insepara- 
ble from them. Only what has something honestum in it can be good, 
and the Ponestum is certainly good. So what is the difference between 
them? The honestum is the perfected good, by which the happy life is 
made complete and by contact with which other things are also made 
good. Here is the kind of thing I mean. There are certain things which 
are neither good nor bad, like military service, diplomatic service, and 
service as a judge. When they are conducted with honestum, they start 
to be good and make the transition from being uncertain to being 
good. Alliance with Ponestum makes something good, but honestum is 
good all on its own. Good flows from honestum; honestum depends only 
on itself. What is good could have been bad. What is honestum couldn't 
have been otherwise than good.‘ 


This passage spells out what is implied by the KA argument. The 
honestum is the perfected good, and when indifferent activities are 
performed with the honestum, they become the good. Since hon- 
estum does not change the activities themselves, but only the way 
in which they are carried out, it must affect change by structuring 
those activities. It is a structured good. The actual, the Stoic, good 
is the good that contains certain formal properties. The actual good 
is a subset of honestum and hence certain formal properties that 
are inherent in honestum are an attribute of the true good. As an 
attribute, it distinguishes the actual good from only seeming goods. 
‘The formal properties, which are also aesthetic properties, are the 
indications of the actual good.9 

Seneca also says that the Ponestum is in the sphere of the good, 
but presumably this is to prevent the counter-example of some thing 
with the property of the honestum which is in some way bad. To have 
honestum is necessary and sufficient for having the good in the par- 
ticular Stoic notion of the good. Yet in terms of the general notion 
of the good, the Stoics recognise a distinction between the good and 
the Ponestum, as they recognise only the latter as the actual good. 
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This leaves us with the conclusion that Seneca commented on 
the meaning of the KA argument more accurately than Diogenes 
Laertius. The difference lies in the nuance, however. Diogenes 
Laertius’ account simply abbreviates the same argument, but omits 
a rather significant nuance, that is, that tò KaAOv and the good 
are left conceptually distinct by the Stoic syllogism. Neither the 
logical form of this argument nor other Stoic commentaries imply 
the identity of the good and the beautiful, as Diogenes Laertius 
suggests. Seneca's more nuanced reading presents a more accurate 
discussion of the relationship between tò kañóv/ honestum and the 
good. 


Theoretical virtue 


So far I have argued that the beauty of the good in the syllo- 
gism titled uóvov tò kaAóv å&yaðòv sivou is best understood as an 
attribute of the good. This leaves the question of why the Stoics 
were interested in attributing aesthetic properties to the good. The 
easiest way of answering this question is by breaking it down into 
two parts: first, why were the Stoics motivated to assign formal 
values to the good and, second, what would they gain by focusing 
on the aesthetic aspect of those values? 

The answer to the first question has already been discussed in 
the scholarship on Stoicism. When discussing the Stoic claim that 
virtue is that which ultimately confers benefits, Chris Gill notes the 
following: 


Goodness is defined by the conferring of benefit or the beneficial. It is 
also manifested in the wholeness, structure, cohesion, and in this sense 
the ‘perfection’, of a whole series of types of entities. The link between 
these two strands is, by inference at least, that goodness benefits by 
the very fact that it provides or constitutes the cohesion or structure 
of entities as unified wholes. Similar points can be made about virtue. 
Virtue is that element or factor that consistently and invariably ben- 
efits, as distinct from providing localized or intermittent benefits. The 
virtues, in themselves, constitute a structured and unified whole or 
set. They also confer structure and unity on the entities in which they 
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are present, and thus enable the perfection of them as wholes. The 
benefit or goodness which virtue confers — or, in another sense, which 
it consists in — derives from its character of being structured whole and 
from its role of conferring structure on entities considered as wholes.°° 


This way of interpreting the Stoic notion of virtues shows that 
formal properties are important for understanding how virtues 
affect their possessors. They confer benefit by ordering one’s 
behaviour, beliefs and so on. Although Gill does not use an aes- 
thetic vocabulary in this interpretation, his work is enlightening 
for thinking about the Stoic connection between virtue and the 
beautiful. If something, let’s say an act, has formal properties and 
thus a structure, it can also be well structured or poorly structured. 
In the former case, formal aesthetic properties become present. 
Virtue, of course, can only manifest itself in the case of exception- 
ally good order and structure. Interest in aesthetic properties and 
the questions pertinent to them, therefore, naturally emerge from 
the Stoic conceptualisation of virtue and ethical commitments. The 
claims that acting virtuously is in accordance with human nature 
and leads to happiness, the 1£Aoc of human life, are central to 
Stoic ethics. Presumably, virtue confers benefits not because it has 
simply any kind of structuring capacity, but because it structures 
in accordance with what is best in human beings. Virtue organises 
beliefs and behaviour in the most rational way so that a person 
lives her life in the way which is dictated by her nature and is most 
beneficial. Claiming that virtues are beautiful, therefore, is a natural 
consequence of the Stoic ethics. 

This raises an interesting issue regarding the differences between 
ethical goodness and moral beauty, because they appear to be very 
similar or even identical. Virtues confer benefit in respect to their 
structuring capacity, but they themselves also have a certain struc- 
ture which gives them aesthetic value. It seems that at least to some 
extent, Chrysippus was aiming to show that there is a significant 
overlap between ethical good and aesthetic value. 

It is possible to draw an analogy between the Stoic use of aesthetic 
properties as special attributes of the good and the use of aesthetic 
properties by scientists as special attributes of especially apt scien- 
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tific theories. This analogy is intended to illustrate more generally 
the motivation for attributing aesthetic properties to objects excel- 
ling at their function, which is useful for understanding the Stoic 
position as well. In the case of especially apt, ‘beautiful’ theories, 
beauty is typically called a ‘theoretical virtue’. The term ‘theoreti- 
cal virtue' is given to special properties that are not related to the 
content of a scientific theory, yet they make that theory preferable. 
Simplicity, coherence, elegance and sometimes beauty are examples 
of such properties. When a scientist is faced with two theories with 
equal truth value and she prefers the one which she considers to be, 
for instance, the more elegant, she makes the judgement based on 
the theoretical virtue — elegance — possessed by one of the theories. 
Although the question of how scientific theories acquire aesthetic 
values is very complex in its own right,$? the notion of a theoretical 
virtue, nonetheless, might help to shed some light on the motiva- 
tion for attributing aesthetic value to the good. 

In the cases of both scientific theories and the Stoic concept of 
the good, beauty is what could be called a secondary-level value. It 
is clear that those who attribute beauty to either the good or espe- 
cially apt scientific theories think that the fundamental value lies in 
the goodness or the correctness of the theory. Beauty supervenes as a 
kind of secondary value on properties that are intrinsically valuable 
themselves. The advantage of attributing this secondary value is its 
distinguishing aspect — it helps to create a hierarchy of values. This 
is especially clear in Seneca's passage cited above in which he states 
that although there are many goods, the Stoics consider as truly 
good only those that are also Ko.óv. Similarly, beautiful scientific 
explanations are preferable to non-beautiful explanations when all 
the other parameters are equal. It seems that some Stoics, just like 
some contemporary scientists and philosophers of science, claim 
that certain propositions will unfailingly produce in us a sensation 
of beauty as a mark of the superiority of these propositions. 


Concluding remarks 


An interesting question which follows from this discussion is how 
objective the attribution of the property of beauty is. Does beauty 
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originate in the mind of a perceiver or do certain properties, origi- 
nating in an object itself, render them beautiful to a perceiver? Those 
who analyse the beauty of scientific theories often choose the former 
option;® the Stoic argument, however, implies the latter option. 
These approaches differ on account of their agendas. The difference 
between investigating the role of beauty in scientific theories and 
in the KA argument lies in the fact that whereas the former aims 
to explain why some scientists experience beauty when faced with 
certain scientific explanations, this Stoic argument aims to convince 
us that the true good is the beautiful. Thus, for those Stoics who 
propose this argument, beauty is a property built into the world. 

This, in its turn, raises the question of what renders virtues 
or especially apt scientific explanations beautiful. In the case of 
Stoicism, there is good reason to suspect that it is a kind of ordering. 
But what kind of ordering, exactly? The next section is dedicated to 
the examination of some particular cases of virtues in action, which 
will bring us closer to determining the central concepts and claims 
in the Stoic theory of beauty. 


Notes 


1. Ross (1907: 189). 

2. The reasons for translating tò KaAÓv as an aesthetic term are discussed 

in detail below. 

3. Cicero Fin. 3.26. 

4. It is not clear whether the copula represents a set-subset type of 
relationship or is an equivalency statement. This problem constitutes 
a large part of my argument below. 

. See Broadie (2007: esp. 141-8). 

. Diogenes Laertius 7.98 (&nAo0v 8’ £otiv å&yaðòv motun). 

. See, for instance, Stobaeus 2.77, 16—27 W=SVF 3.16-LS 63A. 

. The Stoic definition of the good as that which benefits can be found 
in Sextus Empiricus M 11.222 VF 3.752 LS 60G. 

9. Sextus Empiricus M 11.99—100- SVF 3.38, tr. R. Bury, slightly amended 
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replacing ‘fair’ with ‘beautiful’. 
10. Diogenes Laertius 7.85-86=SVF 3.178=LS 57A. See the previous 
chapter for the discussion of the Stoic treatment of pleasure. 
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King (1945) translates honestum as ‘right in the Tusculan Disputations, 
while Douglas (1990) uses the term ‘morally right’. Rackham (1931) 
translates honestum in On Ends as ‘morally beautiful’, while Woolf 
(2001) translates the same passage using the term ‘moral’. Cherniss 
(1976) translates tò KOAOv as ‘fair’ in the passage from Plutarch’s 
Moralia. Hicks (1924) uses the term ‘morally good’ in his translation 
of Diogenes Laertius. Inwood (2007) translates honestum in Seneca’s 
Letters as ‘honourable’. 

The argument below interprets the term in a very specific context of 
Stoic ethics. This reading is consistent with the extant evidence in 
other sub-fields of Stoic philosophy as well, as the rest of this work 
shows. For this reason, the term tò KaAOv is treated here as a specific 
Stoic term or, to be more precise, the underlying assumption is that 
when the Stoics employed the term in their works, they invested it 
with specific nuanced meaning. This is not to say that they purpose- 
fully introduced a new meaning to the common word just for the 
sake of doing so, but that their philosophical commitments inevitably 
lead to a distinct, ‘Stoic’ tò KaAdv. This is also supported by the fact 
that the overall Stoic approach to aesthetic phenomena was fairly 
original and distinct from the approaches of their predecessors or 
their contemporaries, as the argument in Chapter 7 shows. 

See Bychkov (2010: 176); Bychkov (2011) for a more general case for 
translating Tò KOAOV and /onestum as aesthetic terms on philological 
grounds. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.100, tr. Hicks, slightly amended replacing 
‘factors’ with ‘measures’. 

See, for instance, Arius Didymus sb4-5bs (Pomeroy)=Stobaeus 2.62 
W=SVF 3.278. 

Stobaeus 2.93, 14-18 W=SVF 3.500=LS 59K, tr. Long and Sedley: 
xatópOopa 8’ siva Aéyouci kaðñkov móvrag ünéyov TOĎG 
à piOLoDc. 

It is not uncommon to find descriptions of virtue as ‘a consist- 
ent character which helps to achieve consistency in one's life, see 
Diogenes Laertius 7.89=SVF 3.39=LS 61A (tiv T° àpetùv óió0goiw 
giva ôuoñoyovuévnv). 

Frede (1999: 79). Frede's primary focus is Cicero's Fin. 3.201, but the 
doctrine discussed is the very same one. 
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Frede (1999: 82). 

This term is one of the fundamental notions within modern aesthet- 
ics, but it is very useful for discussing ancient views as well. The term 
by itself does not imply any theoretical commitments (although it 
does play an important role in the debates on formalism) and it is an 
apt description of, in this case, structural features that are responsible 
for aesthetic properties. 

Frede (1999: 89). 

Arguably, Plato’s Republic is one of the best known examples here, as 
the text approaches justice as a certain kind of arrangement either in a 
person or a polis (in the case of the latter, the justice would consist of 
the arrangement of political roles, see Resp. 368E-371E for the set-up 
of this argument); See Aristotle M 13.1078a30—b6, where Aristotle 
explicitly says that the good has formal features. This passage is cited 
and discussed in Chapter 7. 

See the section on theoretical virtues at the end of this chapter. 

This is not an argument that tò KaAdv ought to be always translated 
as an aesthetic term. In the context of the argument póvov tò KaAOV 
àyaðòv sivat, however, such a translation (or another one that shows 
that tò KaAdv has formal properties) is important. Arguably, the 
aesthetic translation here is the most appropriate given the reference 
to summetria, which is undoubtedly an aesthetic concept. It helps to 
emphasise that by calling the perfect good KoAóv, the Stoics draw 
attention to the idea that the true good has a certain inherent attrac- 
tiveness similar to — or indeed the same as — the one found in beauty. 
Virtue is not just something we must pursue, but also something we 
are naturally inclined to pursue, because of its attractive features. 

It would also assume more than it ought to about the nature of moral- 
ity; a good example of the complex nature of Chrysippean ethics is 
the claim that a wise man's extending a finger is not an excellent 
behaviour, even though it is done with all the requirements for moral 
action (Plutarch Mor. 1038F). A less complex example is a situation 
in which a driver stops her car abruptly because a child runs out into 
the road. Her action is moral, but it is not likely to be admired. One 
could admire her good driving skills or quick reaction, but not the 
fact that she chose not to harm another human being. Morality, for 
this reason, is not necessarily admirable in every case. 
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See Frede (1999: 87). 

See Chapter 4 for an analysis of these texts. 

It has already been mentioned that Cicero presented this argument 
as an auxiliary technical proof, so this interpretation of the argument 
follows the sources. 

For instance, Hecato (active around 100 Bc) and Diogenes of Babylon 
(230-150/140 BC). 

Cicero Fin. 3.29; Tusc. 5.44. 

See Philo de post. Caini 133=SVF 3.31. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.99: KoAóv ©’ ótt ODLLETPMS Éygt npóg TV 
Eavtod ypsiav. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.100. 

AéyecO0at è TO kañòv HOVAYHS LEV TO ETALVETODS TAPEYOLEVOV 
tovs É£yovtac «ij» aya8ov éxaivov čov. Ibid. 

étépwc 5é tò ed nequkévai npóc tò (oiv Epyov. Ibid. 

&AXog dé TO ELUKOGLOBV, STAV ASYMLEV LOVOV TOV copóv åyaðòv 
«kai» xoAóv sivat. Ibid. This claim will be discussed in the following 
chapter. 

These definitions seem to me to come from different works and to 
denote very different ideas. For this reason, I do not discuss them 
together as a coherent whole, but use them in different chapters 
with appropriate topics. See Mansfeld (1999: 23) for a suggestion 
that Diogenes used an eisagoge, introductory treatises written by the 
members of the Stoa. See also the case of Diogenes’ sources for the 
honorary decree issued to Zeno of Citium in Haake (2004: 482-3). 
Diogenes Laertius 7.101, tr. Hicks. 

An alternative reading of Diogenes Laertius’ comment would be as a 
remark on the vocabulary. That is, to say that some object is beauti- 
ful is the same as to say that it is good. I would argue that this is 
problematic, because the context suggests that the issue at stake is the 
relationship between properties, not their nomenclature. 

The theories inspired by Platonism might suggest that beauty leads to 
acquiring the goods (for instance, knowledge), but even such theories 
do not state that beauty itself is the good. 

The relationship between the moral good and beauty, especially 
beauty in art, is a question discussed by many philosophers and 
thinkers. Gaut (2009) provides a comprehensive summary of the 
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contemporary debates. One of the most historically important expo- 
sitions of the relationship between the good, beauty and art in the 
modern period is Tolstoy's critique of nineteenth-century attitudes. 
He effectively denies the relation between beauty and moral goodness 
in art. According to him, the theory of art, founded on beauty, sets up 
beauty (beauty being that which pleases certain people) as goodness, 
and art ought to be concerned with the latter, not the former (‘Art is 
not, as the metaphysicians say, the manifestation of some mysterious 
idea, beauty, God; not, as the aesthetician— physiologists say, a form 
of play in which man releases a surplus of stored-up energy; not the 
manifestation of emotions through external signs; not the produc- 
tion of pleasing objects; not, above all, pleasure, but it is a means of 
human communion, necessary for life and for the movement towards 
the good of the individual man and of mankind, uniting them in the 
same feeling’ (What is Art?, tr. Pevear and Volokhonsky (original 
Russian edn 1897] 1995: section 5). Possibly more complex is Plato’s 
attitude towards the good, the beautiful and the arts outlined in the 
Republic 1o. The literature on Plato's views is vast. Some of the most 
recent studies include Denham (2012), Barney (2010) and Hyland 
(2008), to name only a few. 

For Diogenes’ sources, see the note 37. If Diogenes’ sources for the 
Stoics were the introductory treatises, this phrasing might have origi- 
nated from a Stoic source. Given the current state of evidence, it is 
not possible to determine this with certainty. 

Seneca does this in the first person plural, which could be taken to 
suggest that, at least in Seneca’s view, there is a consensus about 
this idea amongst all the Stoics. Of course, this also could be just a 
rhetorical device to create an appearance that this belief was a product 
of consensus and thus to strengthen his own view. 

Seneca Ep. 120.1-3, tr. Inwood, slightly changed to leave the term 
honestum untranslated, for the reasons outlined earlier in this chapter. 
Plutarch Mor. 1038F. 

Whether Plutarch’s observation is a reasonable criticism of Chrysippus’ 
views is an interesting question. At first sight, Plutarch’s observation 
appears to have some basis. However, his method of picking out 
unrelated passages from different treatises and juxtaposing them is 
questionable. It seems likely that originally these propositions came 
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from entirely different contexts and they were used to make different 
points, and thus they do not genuinely contradict each other. 
Plutarch Mor. 1039C-D, tr. Cherniss, slightly amended replacing 
‘fair’ with ‘beautiful’. 

Although Cato does not mention the Stoic to whom this argument 
belonged originally, Rackham suggests that Diogenes of Babylon 
might have been the author of the philosophical views found in Book 
3 of the On Ends (Rackham (1931: 17)). Diogenes of Babylon is indeed 
mentioned by name twice in this dialogue (at 3.33 and 49), but this 
does not seem to be sufficient evidence to establish his authorship, 
because a number of other Stoics are also mentioned in this text. 
For instance, at 3.57, both Chrysippus and Diogenes are recorded as 
asserting views about what attitude one ought to have towards fame 
(the view in question is that apart from practical use, fame is not 
worthy of stretching out a finger for, see Fin. 3. 57). For this reason, 
Rackham’s suggestion does not seem plausible. 

I am not suggesting that Diogenes of Babylon definitely did not use 
this argument. I do not think that he could have been the author of 
this argument, although he could be added to the list of the Stoics 
who employed this argument just like Chrysippus and Hecato did. 
Unfortunately, this does not come across very clearly from the avail- 
able evidence. 

Cicero Fin. 3.26. Although the mentioning of the wise man might 
lead one to suppose that ‘the beautiful’ and ‘the good’ here refer to 
characteristics of a person, the issue at stake is not properties of the 
wise man per se, but the relationship between abstract values. The wise 
man is an instantiation of this relationship. 

The second proof considers what a happy life consists of, and although 
it does have the term honestate, it is not a syllogistic proof (3.28). The 
same is true for the third proof, which establishes that an admirable 
wise man would not act basely (3.29). 

Cicero Fin. 3.27, tr. Woolf, slightly revised by leaving honestum 
untranslated. 

Fin, 3.27: Duorum autem e quibus effecta conclusio est contra superius 
dici solet non omne bonum esse laudabile. 

Cicero Fin. 3.27, tr. Woolf, slightly revised leaving honestum 
untranslated. 
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Cicero Tusc. 5.43, tr. Douglas, slightly revised leaving honestum 
untranslated. 

For a thorough discussion of Stoic indemonstrables, see Bobzien 
(1996). 

This suggestion is dependent on the reading of 'Aóyotg as 'argu- 
ments’. It would be, however, also possible to translate this as ‘words’. 
In that case, the implication of the plurality of the arguments is not 
present in this text. For this reason, the interpretation presented 
above is tentative. Given the context and the fact that the citation that 
follows is an argument, the translation as 'arguments' seems likely, 
but it is not possible to establish beyond a doubt that this was the 
intended meaning. 

This remark only concerns the form, however. As we have seen from 
two distinct interpretations of Diogenes Laertius and Seneca, the 
argument could have been read as representing different content. 
The survival of the syllogism which supports the belief that only the 
beautiful is the good improves this situation a great deal, because it 
is possible to analyse whether the implications of this syllogism are 
compatible with Seneca's or Diogenes Laertius' interpretations. 
Strictly speaking, there is a third possibility. Cicero calls this a sorites 
argument (Cicero Fin. 4.50=SVF 3.37; cf. King's notes for his trans- 
lation of Cicero's Tusculan Disputations (1945: 468)). This is most 
likely a generic criticism, because previously sorites was described as ‘a 
particularly fallacious form of argument’ (tr. Woolf). Although both 
arguments contain chain-like linked premises, their purpose is different, 
as KA does not establish vagueness. Also, some extant evidence shows 
Chrysippus finding solutions to sorites (Sextus Empiricus M 7.416=LS 
37F; Cicero Acad. 2.93=LS 37H. See Williamson (1994: 16) for an 
explanation of why Chrysippus might have proposed to stop answering 
questions of the sorites paradox rather than to say ‘I do not know’. 

It is noteworthy that this type of argument fits in very well with the 
better-known Stoic beliefs in ethics, and the argument that only the 
beautiful is good can plausibly support the belief that the only good 
is virtue. Both of them aim to differentiate the goods and to posit one 
type of good as the true good; the former argument supports the latter 
belief by indicating that the true good has special properties which 
distinguish it from all the other, only apparent, goods. 
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See Cicero Off. 1.95, for the Panaetian account of tò npénov/ decorum 
(an aesthetic term, cf. Dyck (1996: 241)), which also theoretically 
distinguishes the aesthetic and the moral. 

Seneca Ep. 120.3. 

To be more precise, Seneca provided two definitions. He rejected the 
first one as insufficient and then provided the second one, which is 
the standard Stoic definition of the good; see Seneca Ep. 118.8. 
Seneca Ep. 118.10-11, tr. Inwood, slightly revised leaving honestum 
untranslated. 

See Frede (1999: 89). 

Gill (2006: 150). 

See McAllister (1996: 90): “One of the most remarkable features of 
modern science is the conviction of many scientists that their aesthetic 
sense can lead them to the truth.’ An example of such conviction can 
be found in Dirac (1963: 47): ‘It is more important to have beauty in 
one’s equations than to have them fit experiment. .. . It seems that 
if one is working from the point of view of getting beauty in one’s 
equations, and if one has really a sound insight, one is on a sure line 
of progress.’ 

Breitenbach (2012); Engler (1990); McAllister (1996). 

The most prominent example is McAllister’s monograph Beauty and 
Revolution in Science (1996: esp. 61-104). 


“The wise man is no true Scotsman’: 
The Stoics on Human Beauty 


“The critique of beauty is never a critique of beautiful objects but always 
of ideas, ideologies, social practices and cultural hierarchies.’ 
Dave Beech, ‘Art and the Politics of Beauty’! 


‘The previous section was dedicated to exploring the role of beauty 
in the Stoic value system. Virtue, it was established, has formal 
features that pave the way for it having aesthetic properties. This 
chapter develops the enquiry into Stoic aesthetics by focusing on 
the evidence that reports the idiosyncratic Stoic views of human 
beauty, primarily the claim that only the wise man is beautiful. 
It also addresses the related question of the Stoic manner of 
theorising love. Although the main evidence comes from a single 
passage, a highly critical report of Stoic views composed by 
Plutarch, there are two distinct points of interest here. First is 
the question of what the claim that only the wise man is beauti- 
ful tells us about the Stoic conception of beauty. The second 
question of interest is the nature of the love relationship. The 
latter is a far more important question than it might appear at 
first sight, because in the previous chapters it was argued that 
beauty acts as an important attribute of virtue. Given that love 
is defined as a response to beauty by the Stoics,* the question of 
what kind of relationship this response is and how it relates to the 
natural attraction of virtue naturally follows. The enquiry into 
the passages that deal with the wise man and his love of youths, 
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therefore, ought to shed more light on the Stoic view that virtue 
is inherently attractive. 


Plutarch's attack 


There are several extant passages on the Stoic account of love, 
beauty and their relationship, but none of them are quite as 
vivid and extensive as Plutarch's critique of this account. In his 
Conspectus of the Essay "Ihe Stoics Talk More Paradoxically than the 
Poets’, Plutarch criticises various Stoic claims about the wise man. 
His starting point is the following group of claims: 


'O Eópuríóov TóAaog ¿ë ddpavots kai raphukoc six ttvt véog Kai 
ioyvpóg ¿mì TI uáynv Gove yéyovev: ó 68 TOV XvotkGv GOOG Aè 
uèv Tv aoy1otoc Gua. Kai kákiotoc, THLEpov 8’ Gove uevaépAnkev 
sic åpetùv kai yéyovev ék Pvood kai oypoU Kai kat’ AioybAoV 
‘ŻE oogvadyots xai ddvvocomddocg Avypot yépovtoc’ svapEris 
0gozióT|c KAAAiLOp@os. Kai TOD Oóvoo£og f| A0nvà thy pooótnta 
Kai paAakpótnra Kai àpopoíav àonpnkev, ónog MavEin KoAóc: 
Ó 6& to0tov GOOG, ook dzoAuóvtog TO COLA TOD ypac GAAG 
Kai <Kaka> TpooEmWEVTOS kai TPODETLYMOAVTOG, LEVOV KUPTOG, 
av otto THY, voó0g étepóoO0oA uoc OUT’ aioypóg odTE SUGLLOPMOG 
OŬTE Kkaozpóoon7óc EOTLV. Ò YAP LtMiUKdc Epwe, óonep oi kávðapor 
Aéyoviat TO uèv uópov ü&xoAsínew tà è SVGMdYH Owbketv, obtog 
toic aioyíototg KA ELOPPOTATOIs OWIAdV, Stav sic sebLOpgiav Kai 
KGAXOs UNO copias LETABAAWOL, üxotpénetat. 


Euripides’ Iolaus has changed suddenly from being feeble and elderly 
to being youthful and strong by means of a prayer; but the Stoic wise 
man, who yesterday was most ugly and, at the same time, most vicious, 
today suddenly becomes virtuous and changes from being wrinkled, 
sallow and, as Aeschylus says ‘from a wretched old man with a sore 
back, racked by pain', to being good-looking, godlike and beautiful. 
Athena has removed Odysseus’ wrinkles, baldness and ugliness, so that 
he would appear beautiful, but the body of the Stoic wise man not only 
remains old, but also acquires bad things and gets burdened by them. 
And while he remains — if he happened to be such — hunchbacked, 
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toothless and one-eyed, he is neither ugly nor misshapen nor ugly- 
faced. For the Stoic love consorts with the ugliest and most unshapely 
and turns away from them whenever they change into shapeliness and 
beauty by means of wisdom in the same way that dung beetles are said 
to avoid perfume and seek foul-smelling things.? 


In a manner typical of Plutarch when he writes about the 
Hellenistic schools, several distinct groups of claims are jumbled 
together in this passage: i) the claim that the change from ignorance 
to wisdom is sudden and instantaneous; ii) the claim that only 
the wise man is beautiful; iii) the claim that the wise man might 
pursue promising youths as love interests. The confusing picture 
that Plutarch draws in this passage is the result of his applying the 
implications of one claim to another. Thus, for instance, the claim 
that Stoic love seeks the foul is the result, according to Plutarch, of 
claims ii) and iii). Plutarch's reading is hardly fair because he takes 
the three Stoic claims out of their respective contexts. 

In order to interpret the Stoic claims more charitably, it is neces- 
sary to examine the claims on the wise man and the claims on love 
separately, with their respective contexts in view. Only then will it 
be possible to say how — or if — these claims are related. 


No true Scotsman 


Plutarch's vivid criticism ridicules the idea that an ugly man who 
is supposed to be beautiful will fall in love with a beautiful youth 
who is supposed to be ugly. Although Plutarch's text is quite rhe- 
torical, there is more than rhetoric at stake. His remarks suggest a 
substantial criticism of this Stoic claim, that is, Plutarch suggests 
that the Stoic statement about the beauty of the wise man is a 
kind of a fallacy. This is for the following reason: if I provide an 
argument which claims that a young boy who is conventionally 
perceived as beautiful is not beautiful, but an old man who is 
conventionally perceived as not beautiful is actually beautiful, then 
all I am doing is redefining the term ‘beautiful’. Such a statement 
does not offer any explanation of the problematic term; it simply 
changes its definition. This move is comparable to the so-called No 
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True Scotsman fallacy.* It might be the case that Plutarch's criti- 
cism is fair. A harsh critic of Stoicism such as Plutarch, however, 
is not necessarily the most reliable source for detailing the nuances 
of Stoic beliefs and presenting them in the best light. It is useful, 
therefore, to approach this question of the relationship between 
wisdom and beauty, as well as the question of whether Plutarch’s 
critique is accurate, by looking at some additional evidence. The 
nature of the Stoic paradoxes about the wise man in general is 
revealing background information for interpreting the claims about 
the wise man’s beauty. 


Paradoxes: what kind of a claim is this? 


Plutarch describes the Stoic beliefs about the wise man as ‘para- 
doxes’, which seems to be intended to convey a critical view of these 
claims, but there is evidence to suggest that the Stoics themselves 
called their views ‘paradoxes’ (1apóóo&o).? The reason the Stoics 
chose this name is not in the extant evidence. The term seems to 
have distinguished a certain class of auxiliary statements that sup- 
ported the central Stoic tenet that only virtue is the good. Perhaps 
by giving a special name to these claims, the Stoics signified their 
awareness that these ideas would challenge the conventional opin- 
ions on what the good was. 

In Plutarch’s texts, the term appears to be critical, and it is 
noteworthy that there are other cases of the adjective ‘paradoxical’ 
(napáðočoc) being used to denote something strange, extraordi- 
nary or surprising. Although one might expect that, in a philo- 
sophical context, the term would refer to a logical paradox, such as 
the Liar, the paradoxicality in this case does not seem to amount to 
much more than idiosyncrasy. The Stoic paradoxes typically state 
that only the wise man is x, where x is some property commonly 
deemed to be desirable, such as being wealthy, free, beautiful, 
happy and in possession of various kinds of knowledge. Although 
certainly strange, there is no contradiction in these claims; at most, 
they require an explanation. There is, furthermore, no evidence to 
suggest that Stoic logic produced logical puzzles for any purpose 
(unlike Zeno of Elea, for instance). On the contrary, there is 
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evidence that Chrysippus, a noted logician of his times,’ offered 
solutions to known paradoxes. He suggested to stop answering the 
questions that constitute the sorites paradox when they become 
tricky and one can no longer answer with certainty.? It is also worth 
noting that Plutarch is not focused on criticising the argumenta- 
tion itself, but only its conclusion, namely, that only the wise man 
is beautiful. This shows that the idiosyncrasy of the claim is the 
target of his criticism. 

‘The context suggests the same. Throughout the Conspectus of the 
Essay “The Stoics Talk More Paradoxically than the Poets, Plutarch 
makes parallel comparisons of Stoic beliefs and poets’ tales. The 
wise man’s transformation into beauty while remaining in the same 
state physically is compared to the episode in the Odyssey in which 
Athena rejuvenated Odysseus. Plutarch writes that while Athena 
actually enhanced the physical features of Odysseus,’ the Stoic wise 
man remains in the same state and, therefore, the Stoics speak more 
paradoxically, that is, they make a more counterintuitive claim than 
Homer, who was telling a story involving magical elements. 


Hypothetical scenarios 


The question that naturally follows is why the Stoics posited such a 
claim, the oddity of which they themselves appear to acknowledge. 
The central notion in all of the Stoic paradoxes is the wise man. 
What is so special about wise men that allows them — and only 
them! — to own all the conventional good? 

Arguably, the starting point ought to be the claim that all the 
beliefs that the wise man holds are true, because he assents to true 
impressions only.'° The existence of such a person is an intrigu- 
ing possibility philosophically, and examining the case of a person 
who only holds true beliefs can be used in arguments in various 
ways. Positing the notion of the wise man is especially useful for 
exploring the motivations and implications of various philosophi- 
cal positions. It is relatively common to use the notion of a per- 
fectly rational person to argue that such a person would act in a 
certain way and, therefore, this course of behaviour is normative. 
Philosophers also examine the hypothetical mental content of a 
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perfectly rational person and on that basis draw general conclusions 
about metaphysical or epistemological features of the world." 

In the case of the Stoic wise man, the assertions that only the 
wise man is happy, free, wealthy and so on are used to defend the 
Stoic idea that the only good is virtue, arguably the central Stoic 
ethical doctrine. The Stoics also employ the notion of the wise 
man to investigate how his special cognitive state enables him to 
act in problematic situations. Since the wise man has a superior 
kind of understanding of when to assent and when to withhold his 
assent to impressions, he is also able to make judgements of how 
one ought to act in any given situation. Determining what the 
wise man would do when faced with a decision either about one's 
lifestyle or a course of action in a difficult situation shows how one 
ought to act in such a case. When read this way, the Stoic claims 
about the wise man are hypothetical explorations. An interesting 
consequence of this reading is that the issue at stake is not whether 
the wise man exists, but how such a person would act if he existed. 

The hypothetical reading sheds some light on the motivation 
for the wise man paradoxes. To be precise, by saying that only the 
wise man is in possession of what is generally deemed to be the 
good, the Stoics aim to explore the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for various goods, with the conclusion that their conception 
of the good, although restrictive from a conventional point of view, 
fits those conditions the best. 

The claims about the goods that only the wise man has are many 
and various. Only the wise man, for instance, is said to be free,'* 
happy” and beautiful.!4 Cicero's Stoic Paradoxes is an important 
source in this case because it contains not only the paradoxes but 
also lengthy explanations of why the Stoics made these claims. The 
claim that only the wise man is free, for instance, is related to the 
claim that the wise man never does anything against his will in the 
following manner: 


Quid est enim libertas? Potestas vivendi, ut velis. Quis igitur vivit, ut volt, 
nisi qui recte vivit? qui gaudet officio, cui vivendi via considerata atque 
provisa est, qui ne legibus quidem propter metum paret, sed eas sequitur 
et colit, quia id salutare esse maxime iudicat, qui nihil dicit, nihil facit, 
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nihil cogitat denique nisi libenter ac libere, cuius omnia consilia resque 
omnes, quas gerit, ab ipso proficiscuntur eodemque referuntur, nec est ulla 
res, quae plus apud eum polleat quam ipsius voluntas atque iudicium . . . 
Soli igitur hoc contingit sapienti, ut nihil faciat invitus, nihil dolens, nihil 
coactus. 


For what is freedom? The power to live as you will. Who then lives 
as he wills except one who follows the things that are right, who 
delights in his duty, who has a well-considered path of life mapped 
out before him, who does not obey even the laws because of fear but 
follows and respects them because he judges that to be conducive to 
health, whose every utterance and action and even thought is voluntary 
and free, whose enterprises and courses of conduct all take their start 
from himself and likewise have their end in himself, there being no 
other thing that has more influence with him than his own will and 
judgement? ... It therefore befalls the wise man alone that he does 


nothing against his will nor with regret nor by compulsion.? 


This passage shows that, according to the Stoics, conventional 
notions of freedom are conceptually inadequate, because a person 
who is said to be free conventionally is still often compelled to 
act against his will and by virtue of this he is not truly free. The 
meaningful and coherent attribute of freedom can only be found in 
a perfectly rational person because only such a person acts without 
any restrictions on his will. Although this argument might seem to 
be just a sophistic move which replaces the meaning of terms — the 
so-called No True Scotsman fallacy — it is important to note that it 
contains an element of conceptual analysis which renders the argu- 
ment more rigorous than it might appear at first sight. The Stoics 
do not merely change the meaning of the term ‘free’, because the 
argument supplied with the paradoxical claim shows that the con- 
ventional use of this term is inconsistent with its actual meaning. 
The Stoic doctrine that posits rationality as the foundation of any 
good provides a better account of what it means to possess the 
good. 

A similar strategy is used to establish that only the wise man is 
tich,'° happy! and beautiful.!? In all of these cases, the notion of 
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the wise man is used to analyse such concepts as freedom, happi- 
ness and wealth. The wise man is compared with those people who 
are thought to have these desirable properties in order to show that 
only the former can truly be said to possess the good. Interestingly, 
the Stoic claims aim to show that the Stoic paradoxes are the rea- 
sonable option on the table, while the conventional understanding 
of such properties as freedom or wealth have flaws that contradict 
the very meaning of those properties. It is inappropriate and incor- 
rect, for instance, to call a man who is compelled to act in certain 
ways free. In the same way, a person who is conventionally free, 
wealthy and beautiful is still in some sense not free, not wealthy and 
not beautiful. Only rationality genuinely grounds these properties. 
A description of the wise man as someone who has all the goods, 
therefore, is an exploration of how being perfectly rational is the 
foundation of having all the other goods. 

It is also worth noting that the wise man paradoxes apply not 
only to properties, but also to activities. Diogenes Laertius records 
the Stoic claim that the wise man would engage in dialectic, because 
dialectic would enable him to distinguish between true and false, 
plausibility and ambiguity,'? followed by the claim that only the 
wise man is a dialectician.?? In Stobaeus, the Stoics are reported as 
claiming that only the wise man can be a lover of music and litera- 
ture.?! Only wise men are also said to be priests, for they study and 
engage in all things relevant to religion.” According to Chrysippus, 
only wise men are kings because only they have the knowledge of 
good and evil necessary for the ruler, and only they are fit to be 
magistrates, judges and orators.” 

Presumably, these paradoxes are also motivated by the view that 
only wise men are able to engage in these activities in a proper 
sense, because only wise men have a rationality-based approach 
which guarantees that any act they undertake is performed in the 
way that genuinely fulfils the description of the act. Arguably, it is 
very important to interpret these claims in a hypothetical manner 
in order to make sense of them. The message here is not that 
people who typically perform these activities are, in some sense, 
frauds, or that they ought to be replaced by philosopher priests and 
philosopher kings.” The Stoics, as far as it is possible to tell from 
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the extant evidence, did not have a utopian political programme 
with a philosopher king as the proper ruler.?? Instead, these claims 
explore hypothetically the significance of being rational. It is only 
rationality, according to the Stoics, that guarantees the possession 
of the goods in a genuine way, regardless of whether those goods 
are certain properties, expertises or professions.”° For this reason, 
the wise man’s case is best understood as an exploration of what 
it takes to possess the good, rather than a prescriptive doctrine or 
an explicit critique of standard cultural practices. If we take the 
Stoic paradoxes to be nuanced explorations of value in the manner 
proposed, then the meaning of the claims about the wise man’s 
beauty become clearer as well. 


Where does the wise man’s beauty come from? 


So far, it has been argued that the claims about the wise man can 
be understood as the Stoic conceptual analysis of the good. ‘This 
is an especially important point when it comes to beauty, because 
this interpretation suggests that there is more at stake than a mere 
redefinition of beauty terms in the claim that only the wise man 
is beautiful. It is, in other words, not the case that the Stoics 
committed the so-called No True Scotsman fallacy. The paradox 
stating that only the wise man is beautiful does not simply redefine 
beauty. Instead, it is — just like the other wise man paradoxes — a 
hypothetical argument motivated by an attempt to analyse the 
foundations of any good and to prove that the fundamental condi- 
tion of gaining even the conventional goods is virtue. 

The paradox is also not simply equating beauty with wisdom, 
despite the fact that the appearance of the latter is immediately 
followed by the former.” In his Stoic Paradoxes, Cicero records 
the Stoic explanation of why only the wise man is free or wealthy. 
I have argued that this explanation shows that statements of the 
form ‘only the wise man is x’ indicate that virtue is a necessary and 
sufficient condition for gaining any good. By analysing conceptu- 
ally what it means to have a particular good, the Stoics argued that 
it is impossible to have a coherent concept of that good without 
including virtue as a necessary and sufficient condition. This is 
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not the same kind of move as the replacement of the good with 
virtue. It is clear that the claim that only the wise man is wealthy, 
for instance, does not imply that wisdom is true wealth, but that 
one cannot be said to be genuinely wealthy without also possessing 
wisdom. Wisdom grounds the goods, rather than replaces them. It 
is not plausible, for this reason, to assume that the claim that only 
the wise man is beautiful redefines beauty as wisdom. 

At the very end of Book 3 of Cicero's On Ends, the Stoic spokes- 
person Cato talks about the Stoic paradoxes, including the one 
about the beauty of the wise man, as follows: 


Recte eius omnia dicentur, qui scit uti solus omnibus, recte etiam pulcher 
appellabitur-animi enim liniamenta sunt pulchriora quam corporis-, recte 
solus liber nec dominationi cuiusquam parens nec oboediens cupiditati, 
recte invictus . . . 


The one who alone knows how properly to use all things is the owner 
of all things. Such a person will rightly be called beautiful too, since 
the soul's features are more beautiful than those of the body; and 
uniquely free, the servant of no master, the slave of no appetite, truly 
unconquerable.?? 


In this passage, the wise man is said to be simply more beauti- 
ful than a physically attractive person. There is no claim that the 
latter is ugly, as Plutarch extrapolates in his criticism of the Stoic 
paradoxes. Instead, the beauty of the wise man is said to be greater 
because the beauty of the soul is greater than that of the body. Just 
as in the case of professions and expertises, the point here is not 
to deny that conventionally attractive people are attractive, but 
that this attractiveness pales in comparison with the beauty of the 
soul and, effectively, only wise people are beautiful. This raises the 
question of what it is about the beauty of the soul that makes it so 
much greater than the beauty of the body. 

An important passage to consider here is a short definition of 
beauty cited by Diogenes Laertius amongst other Stoic claims 
employing aesthetic vocabulary.” This definition is presented as 
follows: 
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. . . CAAws dé TO &rikoopo0v, tav AEYOLEV uóvov TOV copóv åyaðòv 
Kai KaAOv eivat. 


... while in yet another sense the beautiful is that which lends new 
grace to anything, as when we say of the wise man that he alone is good 


and beautiful.?? 


This very short passage shows that the claim about the wise man's 
beauty is not made on the basis of merely proclaiming the superior- 
ity of the soul over the body. The beauty of the wise man is a kind 
of embellishment. Beauty, therefore, is a property that the wise man 
acquires on account of becoming wise, but it is not synonymous 
with it, since the Stoic virtue is certainly not an embellishment. 
This raises the question of what changes when one moves from 
ignorance to wisdom. The passage from Arius Didymus' Epitome is 
a useful source for answering this question, as it contains the same 
claim about the superiority of the soul over the body, but with the 
following details: 


tig 08 woyfjg OVONS kuptotépag TOD COUATOG kai TPs TO KATH 
ovo Civ qaoi Ta nepi THY voyr]v Kata Ovo óvta Kai nponyuéva 
TAsiova TH à£tav Éyetw TOV nepi oua Kai TOV EKtdc, olov ede~viav 
Voxfis MPO APETV DIEPAYELW Tis TOD GMpLATOs EvEvias Kai ópotog 
ETL TOV GAAOV Éyew. 


Since the soul is more in control than the body, they say that, with 
respect to living in accord with nature, things concerning the soul 
which are in accord with nature and preferable also have more value 
than things concerning the body and externals. Thus, in relation to 
virtue, natural ability of the mind surpasses the natural ability of the 
body and they say that the same holds for the other things.?! 


This passage explains that the superiority of the soul over the 
body refers to being in accord with nature, which is a crucial point. 
The accord with nature is a central notion in Stoic philosophy, as 
it features prominently in the definitions of happiness and virtue.*? 
In Stoic epistemology, acting in accordance with nature means 
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assenting to cognitive impressions only and thus achieving the 
state of pure rationality.” The Stoics are known for stating that the 
nature of human beings is to be rational, and rationality is a very 
important — if not the most important — part of being a human.?* 
The claim that the wise man is the only one who is beautiful, 
therefore, can be unpacked as the claim that the wise man alone has 
the type of beauty which is important and appropriate for human 
beings. 

This would also resolve the supposed self-contradiction regarding 
the simultaneous beauty and ugliness of a youth, which is pointed 
out by Plutarch in his critique of the Stoic claims about human 
beauty. It is likely that the Stoics did recognise that the young 
man does possesses bodily beauty in a conventional way.? When 
compared to the wise man, however, his beauty is lesser, because it 
is not of the kind that is truly significant for human beings, given 
the kind of beings they are. The beauty of the soul possessed by 
the wise man is both different and, in a sense, more relevant for a 
human being than bodily beauty. Bodily beauty only concerns the 
proportion of limbs and, therefore, it concerns only a fairly small 
part of being human. The wise man's beauty, by contrast, concerns 
what is peculiarly human, that is, the rationality which is the very 
foundation of human nature. The extent of such a person's beauty, 
therefore, is naturally greater. 

This introduces a conceptualisation of beauty not mentioned 
previously. Beauty is conceptualised as a property that arises when 
an object fulfils its function or a person fulfils her role perfectly. In 
this study, this type of conceptualisation of beauty will be called the 
functional theory of beauty. The detailed analysis of this theory is 
presented in Chapter 6, but for now, it is enough to note that this 
is the kind of explanation that emerges from the claim that only the 
wise man is beautiful. 

There is, furthermore, another layer to the wise man's beauty. 
In the previous chapter it was shown that virtues possess aesthetic 
properties because they possess formal properties or, to put it 
simply, because they are well structured. This, however, differs 
from the functional explanation of the wise man's beauty. There 
is a passage in Cicero which draws an explicit parallel between the 
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beauty of the body and the beauty of the soul in terms of formal 
properties. When discussing the notions of health and disease in his 
Tusculan Disputations,*© Cicero states that, according to the Stoics, 
good proportion is responsible for both the beauty of the body and 
the beauty of the soul in the following way: 


Et ut corporis est quaedam apta figura membrorum cum coloris quadam 
suavitate eaque dicitur pulchritudo, sic in animo opinionum iudicio- 
rumque aequabilitas et constantia cum firmitate quadam et stabilitate 
virtutem subsequens aut virtutis vim ipsam continens pulchritudo vocatur. 


And as in the body a certain proportionate shape of the limbs com- 
bined with a certain charm of colouring is described as beauty; so in 
the soul the name of beauty is given to an equipoise and consistency of 
beliefs and judgements, combined with a certain steadiness and stabil- 
ity, following upon virtue and comprising the true essence of virtue.*” 


‘The wise man and a conventionally handsome youth possess two 
distinct, yet not genuinely different, kinds of beauty. Both types 
can be reduced to the same principle, that is, a certain proportion- 
ality. What distinguishes the beauty of the soul from the bodily 
beauty is the fact that the former is more 'functional'.?? Given the 
kind of beings human beings are, this is the more profound beauty, 
as it arises from perfectly fulfilling one’s role as a human being. The 
formal and the functional ways of accounting for the presence of 
aesthetic properties, then, are not mutually exclusive. The way in 
which they contribute to the Stoic theory of beauty more generally 
is discussed in Chapter 6. For the purposes of the current chapter, 
it is enough to note that such an account of beauty quite aptly 
explains the meaning of the Stoic paradox that only the wise man 
is beautiful. 


Love 


There still remains the problem of the Stoic account of love. A few 
pertinent testimonials are preserved in Arius Didymus' Epitome, 
including the following definition of love: 
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60 Kai qaoiv épao0rjoso0oi tóv vodv Éyovta. TO dé pv ato 
uóvov åðtápopov sivo, &xeii] yivetai note Kai TEpi qaAovG. TOV 
88 porta obte émOvpiav civar ote ttv PabAOD npáyuatoc, HAA’ 
&mpoAnv OtroTOLIAs ótà káAXovc £upaotv. 


Hence they also say that the person who has good sense will fall in love. 
To love by itself is merely indifferent, since it sometimes occurs in the 
case of the worthless as well. But erotic love is not an appetite nor is it 
directed at any worthless thing; rather it is an inclination to forming an 
attachment arising from the impression of beauty.?? 


According to this definition — also preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius — love is a response to aesthetic features. This text puts 
a strong emphasis on the claim that proper erotic love is not an 
appetite (muvia), which implicitly suggests it is not pursued 
for the sake of pleasure.? Instead, it is a response to an impres- 
sion of beauty. This claim is a bit vague, and one might wonder 
whether appetite cannot arise from the impression of beauty as 
well. Arguably, this passage suggests that an appetite is a response 
to the pleasure and pleasure alone. The impression of beauty must 
be a different type of reaction. It seems likely that this passage 
establishes a dichotomy between love as a psychological response 
and love as an epistemic response. This passage does not make clear 
what would be the epistemic contents of this impression of beauty, 
but one might argue that it is the apt ordering, * on the basis of 
another piece of evidence. Here, the Stoic claim that the wise man 
falls in love is explained as follows: 


tov dé ëporá qaot é£moAXv sivoi @iromoiiag Sia KóAAoc 
&ppatvópevov véov ópaíov: Sv 6 Kai éporukóv eivai TOV coqóv Kai 
£pac011oso0a1 THV ü&tepáotov, EvyYEVOV Óvtov kai EdOVaV. 


They say that erotic love is an inclination to forming an attachment 
resulting from the beauty displayed by young men in their prime. As a 
result the wise man is erotic and falls in love with those worthy of erotic 
love, the well-bred and naturally suitable. 
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Those worthy of erotic love are well-bred and naturally suitable 
(evev@v). By itself, the meaning of this statement is not very clear 
and raises the question of what this aptitude consists of. The fol- 
lowing passage containing Zeno’s description of a desirable youth 
cited in Clement’s The Instructor, however, illustrates what such 
statements might refer to: 


KOA twa Kai délépaotov o1oypáqgst ó Kite £otke Zńvov eikóva. 
veaviov Kai o0togG aoróv àvópiavtoupysi- Éoto, qnot, kaOapóv 
TO npócoomov, óppog HH kaðsimévn LNdE ðuua &vonentapévov 
unó8 àávakgkAaouévov, uù batlog ó tpáynAog unó& &vi£ueva. và 
TOD oópatog LEAN, GAAG [tà] uetéopa Evtdvoic Spora, ópOóv ob 
TIpds TOV Adyov [ó&ótng koi katokoxyr| TOV óp0Ggc sipnpévov] Kai 
oympattopoi xai ktvýosis unõèv &vót60064 toic dkoAGototc EATIS0G 
aidas uèv émavOsíto Kai àppevomía, dméoto SE Kai O AMO TOV 
uvporoiiov Kai ypvooxosiov xai EplomM@AiwMv HAUG Kai ó AO TOV 
GAAwv épyaotnpíov, EvOa EtaipuKHs KEKOOLNpHEVval, óonep mì 
Téyous kKaðetóuevar ówmpiepebovotv. 


Zeno of Citium seems to sketch a beautiful and properly loveable 
image of a young man. He sculpts him like this: 


Let his countenance be pure; his brow not relaxed; his eye not wide 
open nor half-closed; his neck not thrown back; nor the limbs of his 
body relaxed, but keyed up like strings under tension; his ear cocked 
for the Jogos; and his bearing and movement giving no hope to the 
licentious. Let modesty and a manly look flower upon him, but away 
with the excitement of perfumers’ shops and goldsmiths and wool 
shops — and indeed all the other shops, where women spend the whole 
day adorned like courtesans, as though they were sitting in a brothel.” 


There are no actual physical features on the list. No, for example, 
description of the facial features or the shape of the body parts is 
provided.“ Indeed, the description seems to be formulated in such 
a way as to emphasise the good receptive qualities of the youth. 
Everything about this youth, from his behaviour to the way he 
stands, shows him to be good material to impart philosophical 
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teachings to. The passive demeanour of the youth does not mean 
that he is not keen on wisdom or that he is indifferent to the 
type of education he receives. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
once Zeno's youth was persuaded to pursue philosophy, his ears 
became cocked for the /ogos. The word ó&0tng usually indicates 
the sharpness of hearing, but here, paired with the /ogos, this word 
must be describing not so much hearing itself as a directed effort 
to hear something, listening, or paying attention. The youth, thus, 
is an attentive listener to the /ogos.? Zeno, therefore, describes not 
just any youth one might happen to see, but someone who has 
proven himself to be worthy of philosophical teaching by follow- 
ing instructions and exhibiting keenness for learning philosophy.” 
A short fragment preserved by Diogenes Laertius supports this 
reading because it explains the affection of the wise man towards 
the youth as arising from the latter's endowment for virtue. 

Such a description, I would argue, is best explained in terms of 
functionality, that is, what is appropriate for the youth given the 
kind of being he is. The nature of human beings is to be rational, 
and beauty manifests in a young man who shows by his bearing 
an inclination to learning and virtue.** This kind of beauty is, of 
course, not as significant as the mature intellectual beauty of the 
wise man, but it can also be understood as a legitimate kind of 
beauty in the Stoic aesthetic framework. This, in turn, elicits love in 
the wise man for the youth. In this way, the notion of functionality 
— in the sense of actions and properties that are appropriate for the 
kind of being that someone is — allows us to interpret this difficult 
material on human beauty in a rather elegant way. 

One small problematic point remains, namely Plutarch’s claim 
that the Stoic notion of love is comparable to the pursuit of foul 
things by beetles, because the wise man stops loving the young men 
(who are not yet wise and hence not beautiful according to the 
Stoics’ own understanding) once they turn wise, and hence, beauti- 
ful. This critique is presumably based on Plutarch’s extrapolation 
from the Stoic definition of love as the response to beauty in youths 
who are ‘in bloom’. If that is the case, then Plutarch represents the 
Stoic position correctly, but whether it is a fair criticism is not so 
clear. The latter depends on what motivated the Stoic claim. There 
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are two, not mutually exclusive, possibilities here, both of them 
arising from the fact that it is quite evident that love in the Stoic 
fragments is strongly associated with patronage and guidance.^? 

First, the format of the claim resembles other claims about the 
wise man in which certain common practices are tested by the 
rational agent. The statement that the wise man would fall in love is 
comparable to, for instance, the statement that the wise man would 
get married?! According to this reading, the Stoics are simply refer- 
ring to ancient Greek notions of love as a cultural practice. Their 
claim amounts to saying that it is not irrational to engage in such 
a relationship of love as long as the youth shows the promise of 
virtue. In the case of this reading, the notion of love would not be 
philosophically motivated at all; instead, what we find in the extant 
evidence is the philosophically motivated approach to a common 
phenomenon. 

‘The second option is a more philosophically motivated reading. 
As was mentioned above, love in the extant Stoic fragments is 
strongly associated with tutelage.” As such, it is an appropriate 
response to the kind of beauty which originates in the inclina- 
tion to virtue requiring nourishing and tutelage. The love for a 
fully wise person, however, does not have such a purpose. It is, 
therefore, reasonable that such love would cease once its object 
fully develops rationally and no longer requires further guidance.” 
To many thinkers, this account of love might undoubtedly appear 
unsatisfactorily pragmatic, but it is not entirely surprising to find 
such ideas in Stoic texts. In the hands of the Stoics, the devoted 
theorists of rationality, love is just another opportunity to develop 
and promote what is the best in human beings. 


Concluding remarks 


The Stoic account of human beauty indicates that there is a func- 
tional aspect of the phenomenon that proper aesthetic judgements 
ought to depict. It is necessary to investigate another case of beauty, 
that of the world, before drawing any conclusions about how formal 
properties and functionality are combined by the Stoic understand- 
ing of aesthetic properties. These texts will be addressed in the 
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following chapter. For now, it is worth noting that, from a more 
general philosophical point of view, the interesting point that the 
Stoic account makes is showing that a formal account of aesthetic 
properties can be ‘contextualised’, that is, one could claim that 
the formal features have a reference point. One could argue that 
the reference point ‘human nature’ is as vague a notion as can be. 
But a parallel could be found in evolutionary aesthetics. This is not 
to say, of course, that the Stoics were even remotely committed to 
something like evolution; quite the opposite. The common ground 
is the idea that humans find beautiful what they are made — either 
intentionally or untentionally, by a designer or by evolution — to 
find attractive. The design of the world and the role of beauty in 
this design are explored in the following chapter. 


Notes 


1. Beech (2009: 12). 

2. This is not to say such a view is unique. Such an association is drawn 
both in antiquity (Plato Symp. 204C—205A) and in later philosophy; 
see, for example, Mothersill (2009: 167), who lists this as one of the 
common observances about beauty in philosophy. 

3. Plutarch Mor. 1057E-1058A; the translation is mine, after Cherniss. 
Aeschylus' fr. 361 translated by Sommerstein. 

4. Flew (1975: 47-8): ‘Imagine some Scottish chauvinist settled down 
one Sunday morning with his customary copy of The News of the 
World. He reads the story under the headline, “Sidcup Sex Maniac 
Strikes Again". Our reader is, as he confidently expected, agreeably 
shocked: “No Scot would do such a thing!” Yet the very next Sunday 
he finds in that same favourite source a report of the even more scan- 
dalous ongoings of Mr Angus MacSporran in Aberdeen. This clearly 
constitutes a counter example, which definitely falsifies the universal 
proposition originally put forward. Allowing that this is indeed such 
a counter example, he ought to withdraw; retreating perhaps to a 
rather weaker claim about most or some. But even an imaginary Scot 
is, like the rest of us, human; and we none of us always do what we 
ought to do. So what in fact he says is: ‘No true Scotsman would do 
such a thing" ... it is immediately obvious what is going on, and 
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wrong. A bold, indeed reckless, claim about all those who happen to 
be members of a certain group is being surreptitiously replaced by an 
utterance which is, in effect, made true by an arbitrary redefinition.’ 


. Origen in evang. Ioan. 2.10=SVF 3.544. 
. See Plutarch Pomp. 14.6. Plato Resp. 472A. When Diogenes Laertius 


writes about Eubulides (Diogenes Laertius 2.108), the author of many 
famous logical paradoxes, he describes Eubulides as someone who 
propounded arguments in dialectic. There is no mention of the term 
napáóoGog at all: tfjg © EokAeíóov ótóoyfi &ott Kai EofouA(óng 
ó Mudjotos, ðc Kai zoAAoUg £v dekt Aóyovs potos, 
TOV TE yevðóuevov Kai TOV dtoAavOdvovta Kai 'HAéktpav Kai 
EYKEKOADLLMEVOV kai CMpiTHY Kai kepaívnv Kai qaAdkpóv. 


. See Diogenes Laertius 7.180=SVF 2.1=LS 31Q, where it is said that if 


gods had dialectic, it would not differ from that of Chrysippus. 


. Chrysippus Log. Quest. 3, 9.7-12=SVF 2.298=LS 37G; Sextus 


Empiricus M 7.416=LS 37F; Cicero Acad. 2.93=LS 37H. 


. Plutarch Mor. 1058A. 
IO. 


While everybody can assent to cognitive impressions, the ability to 
assent to cognitive impressions only is the distinguishing feature of 
the wise man; see Plutarch Mor. 1057A—B=SVF 3.177=LS 41F. 

A famous example would be the case of Mary the super-scientist put 
forth by Frank Jackson (1982), although cf. Ierodiakonou (20052) 
for the discussion of issues concerning what could be called ancient 
thought experiments. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.121-2=LS 67M; Cicero Parad. 5.33—4. 

Cicero Fin. 3.262 SVF 3.582. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.100; Cicero Fin. 3.74; Philo Gen. 4.99=SVF 
3.592. 

Cicero Parad. 5.34—5, tr. Rackham. 

Cicero Parad. 6.52. 

Cicero Parad. 2.17-18. 

See note 14 above. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.46-8=SVF 2.130=LS 31B. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.83=SVF 2.130=LS 31C. 

Stobaeus 2.67, 5-12=SVF3.295=LS 26H. A passage from Seneca shows 
a less controversial explanation of how the wise man’s knowledge 
differs from an expert’s knowledge. Seneca wrote that the wise man 
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would study arithmetic just like a mathematician or a geometer, but 
while a mathematician calculates and measures heavenly bodies, the 
wise man ‘knows the rationale of the heavenly bodies, their power 
and their nature (qua ratione constent caelestia, quae illis sit vis quaeve 
natura sapiens scit), Seneca Ep. 88.25-28-LS 26F, tr. Long and Sedley. 
Origen in evang. loan. 2.10=SVF 3.544; Diogenes Laertius 7.119. 
Diogenes Laertius 7.1222 S VF 3.612, 3.617; cf. Cicero Fin. 3.75. 

See Vogt (2008: 126-30), who argues that these are revisionist claims 
about knowledge. 

See Obbink and Waerdt (1991: 389), who interpret the notion of a 
city of wise men in the fragments attributed to Diogenes of Babylon 
(who follows Chrysippus at least to some extent) and conclude that 
the Stoic political programme was not intended for actual cities such 
as Athens or Sparta, but for the city of wise men. See also Schofield 
(1999: 97). 

See Vogt (2008: 60-3), who argues that the infamous Stoic claims 
about cannibalism and incest are also best understood not as prescrip- 
tive, but as reflections of Stoic thought on appropriate action. 

In the passage cited above (Mor. 1057E-1058A), Plutarch empha- 
sised how unusual the idea of the suddenness of the transition from 
ignorance to wisdom (and from ugliness to beauty) is by writing that 
while the Stoic wise man was ugly and vicious yesterday, today he is 
both virtuous and beautiful (6 88 t&v Xvow&v copds yOés Lev TV 
aioy1otoc GLA Kai káktotoc, THLLEPOV ©’ áovo LETABEBANKEV sis 
üpeti|v Kai yéyovev &k Pvood Kai ©ypoð). 

Cicero Fin. 3.75, tr. Woolf. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.100. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.100, tr. Hicks. 

Arius Didymus 7b (Pomeroy), Stobaeus 2.81-82W, tr. Pomeroy. 
Diogenes Laertius 7.87—9-LS 63C. 

Sextus Empiricus M 7.151-7=LS 41C. 

See, for instance, Seneca Ep. 76.9—10- SVF 3.200a=LS 63D. 

See Epictetus Disc. 2.23.30—35, discussed in the previous chapter. 
Epictetus argues that only an ignorant and boorish person would 
be terrified of preferred indifferents enough not to recognise that 
Achilles was more beautiful than Thersites. The correct way of action 
is to recognise the actual value of every object and to treat them 
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appropriately, rather than to deny that the preferred indifferents are 
valuable in some sense. 

Earlier in book 4, Cicero describes at length, following the Stoics, 
various analogies between ills in the body and the soul. Just before 
this passage starts, he notes that the body and the soul are comparable 
both with respect to their bad states and their good ones. He then 
turns to the topic of health which he calls a balanced condition, both 
mental and physical. Such a condition is found either in the wise man 
or ina non-wise person who is sedated by medicine. He then abruptly 
changes the topic to mental and physical beauty. On the possible 
connection between health and beauty in Stoicism, see note r1 on 
page 165. 

Cicero Tusc. 4.31=SVF 3.279, tr. King, slightly amended by replacing 
‘symmetrical’ with ‘proportionate’. See also Arius Didymus sb4—5bs 
(Pomeroy)= Stobaeus 2.62-3W=SVF 1.563. 

See Boys-Stones (2019: 109-10). 

Arius Didymus sb9 (Pomeroy)=Stobaeus 2.66W=SVF 3.717, tr. 
Pomeroy. 

This is stated more explicitly in Diogenes Laertius 7.130: Eivat 6 tov 
športa émpoArv qu.uonoiíac Sù káos &upowópuevov: koi Ld] sivo 
ovvovoiac, GAAG quac. 

My reading somewhat differs from Nussbaum (1995: 259), who inter- 
prets this Stoic tenet as follows: ‘the wise man will reason that what 
he finds so moving is not really the bodily beauty, but the signs of the 
soul within that make their way into his presence through the body. 
He can fairly claim that his object is really the soul, not the body, and 
that the young really are not truly beautiful until they have become 
educated.’ 

Arius Didymus us (Pomeroy)=Stobaeus 2.11IsW=SVF 3.650, tr. 
Pomeroy. 

Clement Paed. 3.11.74 (after Schofield (1999: 115-116))=SVF 1.246, tr. 
Schofield. 

See Boys-Stones (2007: 79); Nussbaum (1995: 259). 

An interesting parallel can be found in Epictetus’ Disc. 4.11.25-6. 
Epictetus states that given the choice between two potential students, 
one of whom took too much care of his appearance while the other 
did not even take care of his hygiene, he would prefer the former, 
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because such a student would already be a keen pursuer of the beauti- 
ful and would only need to be pointed to the right kind of beauty, 
that is, the beauty of the soul. See Stephens (1996) for an argument 
that, according to Epictetus, the wise man's love consists in sharing 
his wisdom. 

See Schofield (1999: 117) who suggests that Zeno's description of the 
youth was an encouragement to aim for particular physical bearing. 
Diogenes Laertius 7.129, tr. Hicks: "Ihe wise man will feel affection 
for the youths who by their countenance show a natural endow- 
ment for virtue’ (kai £pao0r]ogo0oti è TOV GOMOV TOV VEMV TOV 
EUALVOVTOV ià TOD e(6ouc TIV TPOG ApETIV Ed—viav). According 
to Diogenes, this view was found in both Zeno’s Republic and 
Chrysippus’ On Modes of Life. 

See Price (2002: 187), who argues as follows: “We must suppose that 
the Stoics conceived of visual and visible beauties as uniting, within 
the person of a promising adolescent, in a blend that is only apparent 
to the man who is at once an actual sage and a potential lover .. . If 
there is a mystery here in the chemistry of eyes and heart, it may be 
one that is not invented but revealed.’ 

Diogenes Laertius 7.130, this ‘bloom’ is of virtue: eivat 58 Kai tùv 
Mpav GvOoc àpetfic. 

A very similar idea is espoused by Pausanias in Plato's Symp. 184D— 
185B, cf. Dover (1978: 91). See also Laurand (2007). 

Cicero Fin. 3.622 SVF 3.68=LS 57F. 

Also in the context of the cosmic order, see Boys-Stones (1998). 
Konstan (1997: 114) argues that 'the definition of eros, attributed to 
the Stoic founders Zeno and Chrysippus . . . looks to eliminating the 
sexual component of pederasty in favour of a disinterested and educa- 
tive affection identified as philia. Perhaps the effect of such virtuous 
passion is to convert the beloved intro a Stoic friend.’ Vogt (2008: 
159—60) also makes a similar suggestion. It is noteworthy that no extant 
evidence explicitly suggests that the relationship between a youth and 
his teacher would naturally move from love to friendship, but it is 
plausible that some Stoics might have held this view. The Stoic defini- 
tion of friendship is a complicated notion in its own right, because they 
claimed that only wise men were friends (Diogenes Laertius 7.124). 
Glenn Lesses (1993) presents a comprehensive analysis of this claim. 
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54. For evolutionary aesthetics, see, for example, Rusch and Voland 
(2013) and Dutton (2009). See also Sedley (2017: 34-42) for an 
argument connecting ancient ideas about functional beauty and the 
evolutionary accounts of the beauty of nature. 


Beauty in Stoic Theological Arguments 


*. .. adaptation of means to an end will find itself recognised as one 
of the implements or elements of beauty. But it will not be the mani- 
festation of means to any end or service outside of themselves, as a 
machine is adapted to do a certain work; it will be rather the adaptation 
of means to an end within themselves, as life manifests itself by the 
structure and activity of the living body. The more perfectly this body 
is fitted to manifest life, the more beautiful will it be.’ 


Charles Carroll Everett, The Science of Thought: A System of Logic! 


Beauty vocabulary features rather prominently in Stoic theologi- 
cal arguments. Beauty terms are attested to in at least three such 
arguments. Cicero’s On the Nature of the Gods contains two 
of them: Cleanthes’ statement that the beauty of the world is 
one of the proofs for the existence of god* and Chrysippus’ 
claim that if one saw a beautiful house, one would know that it 
was built by human beings rather than by mice.? Plutarch also 
cites Chrysippus as saying that the peacock was created for the 
beauty of its tail.* In these extant fragments, beauty is ‘reverse 
engineered' in order to make inferences about the underlying 
generative process. The inference typically takes the form of a 
material entailment, and the very nature of beauty is used as 
evidence. For this reason, these arguments are useful evidence for 
the Stoic theorisation of aesthetic properties. They are also useful 
for answering the question of what is it that we perceive when we 
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perceive beauty, and thus building on the conclusions reached in 
the previous chapters. 


The beautiful world and its design 


In Cicero’s On the Nature of the Gods, Balbus, the Stoic spokes- 
person, states that if Posidonius’ sphere were brought to barbarian 
lands such as Scythia or Britain, no one in these lands would think 
that this mechanism was not a product of reason? Posidonius’ 
sphere is a mechanism consisting of a revolving sun, a moon and 
five planets. When moving, it exhibits the effects of night and day. 
In the same work, an Academic philosopher, Cotta, attributes to 
Chrysippus the following argument: 


Et Si domus pulchra sit, intellegamus eam dominis’ inquit ‘aedificatam 
esse non muribus; sic igitur mundum deorum domum existimare debemus 
Ita prorsus existimarem, si illum aedificatum, non quem ad modum docebo 
a natura conformatum putarem. 


Chrysippus also states: 'If a beautiful house appeared before our eyes, 
we would realise that it had been built by the owners, and not by mice; 
so we must likewise realise that the universe is the home of the gods.’ 
I should certainly agree, if I thought that the universe had been built, 


rather than, as I shall show, fashioned by nature." 


Posidonius sphere and Chrysippus’ house are two different 
examples underpinned by the same argument. In the first case, the 
complexity of the structure makes it evident that it is a product of 
reason. In the second case, Chrysippus’ analogy between a beautiful 
house and the universe could be interpreted as saying that just as 
a house cannot be built by mice, so the world cannot be generated 
by atoms, the smallest, indivisible particles that can be found in the 
world. The existence of the world, therefore, requires intentional 
design which, in its own turn, requires an intelligent creator. 

It has been pointed out that these arguments appear to be prede- 
cessors to the intelligent design arguments. One of the most recent 
interpretations of this kind is found in David Sedleys monograph 
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Creationism and its Critics in Antiquity. Sedley points out the 
resemblance of the Stoic Posidonius' sphere argument to one of the 
best-known versions of the argument from design, that is, Paley's 
watch analogy.) Paleys argument states that an examination of a 
watch leads one to discover that the parts of a watch fit together 
in such a way as to indicate intentional design and, subsequently, 
the conclusion that the watch had a maker. According to Paley, 
the same inference can be drawn for organic objects, for example, 
plants, animals and human beings, in order to conclude that they 
were designed by god.? Sedley suggests that Posidonius' sphere is 
a Stoic version of an argument from design,’ defining this type of 
argument as belonging to 'a family of arguments aimed at demon- 
strating the existence of a creator god’."! 

‘The similarity between this Stoic argument and Paley’s argument 
is, as Sedley points out, remarkable. Yet in addition to positing a 
creator god, these arguments presuppose a certain conceptualisa- 
tion of that deity. To be more precise, according to Paley’s watch- 
maker analogy, god created the world intentionally and ab initio, 
which is consistent with the monotheistic theological view. Merely 
stating that the world was generated rationally by a rational creator, 
however, does not constitute a typical creationist view, because the 
latter is more narrow. The Stoics are part of the tradition which 
used the notion of god in diverse ways, often in scientific and philo- 
sophical enquiries." In fact, the early Christian thinkers, genuine 
creationists, emphasise the difference between their own views of 
genesis and the account of world-generation proposed by Greek 
philosophers.'? The presence of matter means the world creation is 
not truly ab initio, since there is another primal element involved. 
It makes god not the sole creator, but only a partner in creation. 
‘This shows that the mere presence of matter in the process of world 
creation complicates the creationist interpretation of Stoic thought. 

More importantly, the argument about the beautiful house does 
not commit the Stoics to very much. It is certainly true that the 
world according to this and similar arguments is made in some 
rational manner, but such a claim still leaves a number of pos- 
sibilities about world creation open. The context of this quotation 
and the demarcation of the exact words of Chrysippus are worth 
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noting here. The passage consists of a citation and a comment, and 
while the citation (‘If a beautiful house appeared before our eyes, 
we would realise that it had been built by the owners, and not by 
mice; so we must likewise realise that the universe is the home of 
the gods)! can be assumed to be Chrysippus’, the text indicates 
that the comment which states that the universe was created rather 
than fashioned by nature belongs to Cotta, an Academic spokes- 
person. Cotta, of course, is not necessarily committed to represent- 
ing Chrysippus’ meaning accurately and therefore it is possible to 
question whether it was Chrysippus himself who claimed that the 
analogy showed that the world had been built rather than ‘fash- 
ioned by nature’. If Cotta's commentary is bracketed off, a subtly 
different interpretation of the passage becomes possible. When 
read on its own, Chrysippus’ argument only seeks to establish 
that a rational process, rather than an irrational and accidental 
one, is responsible for the creation of the world. The formulation 
is parallel to Paley’s argument from design, but the context of this 
argument suggests that the purpose of Chrysippus’ claim might 
differ in some respects. 

Chrysippus’ argument is most likely an attack on Epicurean 
physics." If this argument is read as indicating Chrysippus’ com- 
mitment to downward causation, then Chrysippus was criticising 
the Epicureans for claiming that atomic particles rather than an 
intelligent designer were the causes of generation. In this case, 
Chrysippus argument would equate mice with atoms, but this 
does not seem to be a coherent point. Houses, after all, are not 
made of mice. Chrysippus must have been making a point about 
the method of generation, rather than the components of genera- 
tion. The Epicureans held that the principle which generates the 
world is the properties of atoms.'® Thus in Chrysippus’ argument, 
mice are comparable to atoms in the sense that just as the irrational 
nature of mice does not allow them to be builders of houses, so the 
nature of atomic motion does not allow them to be the principle of 
generation. The properties of atoms are too limited and therefore 
insufficient to make them the generative principle of the world. 
Chrysippus was clearly interested in showing that the world could 
not have come into existence by the mechanical" and sometimes 
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even random? motion of atoms, but this passage only shows that 
he thought there must be a rational generative principle, not that 
the world was designed intentionally ab initio. The Stoic spokes- 
man Balbus makes it quite explicit that the Stoic argument is 
designed to refute the Epicurean doctrine of atomic motion when 
he states that, according to the Epicurean way of reasoning, it is 
just as plausible to believe that if numerous copies of the alphabet’s 
twenty-one letters made of gold or similar material were shaken 
together and thrown on the ground, they would produce a copy 
of Ennius’ Annals.? Although there is a striking resemblance to 
the arguments from design, these Stoic claims are only concerned 
with rejecting the Epicurean idea that arbitrary motion was partly 
responsible for the world's generation. 

This, of course, does not rule out the possibility that the Stoics 
might be creationists of some kind — depending how one defines 
creationism and its branches — but such a question is outside the 
scope of this work. For the purposes of this study, the only perti- 
nent issue is that the Stoic claim about the presence of beauty in 
the world cannot be explained in quite the same way as the claims 
by the early moderns. In order to examine the peculiarities of the 
Stoic account, it is necessary to focus on the specific description 
of the Stoic god. According to the Stoics, the principle which 
generates the world, often called god/intelligence/fate/Zeus?? as 
well as nature and fire?! is an entity that is constantly present 
in the world. The immanence of the god in the world raises the 
question of how the god designs the world in such a way, and 
how exactly aesthetic properties are imparted into the world so 
that they can be used for forming inferences about the generation 


of the world. 


Timaeus 


Before examining the extant Stoic evidence further, it is necessary 
to discuss the significant background role that Plato's Timaeus 
plays here. It is often noted in the scholarship that the Timaeus was 
one of the most important influences on Stoic physics.?? Beauty, as 
well as the cosmic creator's intention to create beauty, are found in 
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the Platonic account of the generation of the world as well, and it 
is worth noting their significance for the Stoics. 

According to Timaeus, the main spokesperson in the dialogue, 
the creator of the world of becoming generated the world because 
he was good (and thus not envious), and therefore wanted every- 
thing to become as much like himself as possible.? Then Timaeus 
describes the elemental generation with a reference to geometrical 
principles and the generation of the world from the elements, 
including the spherical shape of the world. But it is the descrip- 
tion of the making of the soul of the world which is the most 
relevant part of the Platonic account for present purposes. First, 
the cosmic creator mixes the components of ‘being’, ‘identity’ and 
difference" "^ This mixture is then divided by the creator according 
to a series of proportions. The constituents of the mixture enable 
the world soul to be cognisant,? while the proportions introduce 
bodily motion of the heavenly bodies and time.” This ordering, 
however, is also responsible for the aesthetic properties inherent in 
the world, because it is not permissible for the best (160 üpíoto) to 
produce anything but the most beautiful (tò kóJJuctov)." This 
indicates that aesthetic properties originate from the formal divi- 
sions of the world. In this respect, the Stoic account resembles the 
one found in the Timaeus.’ 

In Plato’s dialogue, however, the creator uses the pattern of 
Being to construct the world (as opposed to Becoming).? The 
Platonic account, thus, involves the forms, the existence of which 
the Stoics deny.?? If the pattern of the proportion that generates 
the structure of the world (and, at the same time, its beauty) is not 
copied from anything outside of the universe, then it must come 
from the god or the active principle inherent in the world. The 
most obvious solution is to claim that the pattern of proportion 
comes from god’s mind. Some extant evidence shows that the 
Stoics claimed the forms only exist in the mind.*! This, however, 
leads to the possibly even more complex question of how the god’s 
thought translates into a creative act. This question is addressed in 
the following section, and it will lead, in its turn, to a further ques- 
tion especially pertinent to aesthetics, a kind of aesthetic version 
of the problem of theodicy. In the Platonic universe, the patterns 
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responsible for beauty are set in place at the genesis. The Stoic god, 
however, is ever-present in the world. This leads to the problem of 
theodicy and the question of whether god shapes every object that 
is beautiful, as well as, for example, gnats and mud. 


The activities of the Stoic god 


In Sextus Empiricus’ Against the Professors, the Stoic metaphysical 
belief that ‘the substance of what exists ... needs to be set in 
motion and shaped by some cause’ is immediately followed by an 
analogy which compares the world with a sculpture in the follow- 
ing manner: 


... OG YAAKOUDPYNLLA zeptikoAA&G 0ga0ópievot ro000piev naOsiv TOV 
teyvitnv ate kað’ abt tfjg BANS akivjtov kaO0gotóonc, obto 
Kai Tv TOV čov BAnV VEewpodvtEs ktvouuévrv xai EV uopo TE 
Kai ót.Koopnjogt tvyyávovoav sůñóyac ðv okentoiueða TO Ktvoðv 
abdtiv Kai TOAVELOHS yoppoðv aitov. 


. .. when we look at a very beautiful bronze we want to know the artist 
(since in itself the matter is in an immobile condition), so when we see 
the matter of the universe moving and possessing form and structure 
we might reasonably enquire into the cause which moves and shapes it 


into many forms.*? 


Then the argument concludes that it is an all-pervading, fun- 
damental power which shapes the world and is analogous to the 
human soul pervading the body.?? At first sight, this analogy seems 
to suggest the idea that god creates like a craftsman and the work 
generated is the product of an outside designer. At the same time, 
the notion of pervasiveness makes such an interpretation a little 
bit more difficult, because it invites us to think of god as the soul 
of the world rather than its external creator.” The way in which 
a human soul ‘works’ on the human body is very different from 
the way in which a craftsman works on bronze. The soul not only 
shapes a human being in premeditated and intentional ways, it also 
is the human being. The properties and the acts of the soul are, 
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presumably, determined by its nature. The rational soul renders 
human beings rational not because it designs them, but because 
its nature renders any object in which it is present to possess the 
property of being rational. The passage, therefore, seems to present 
two different accounts of the generation of the world. It might be 
the case that the analogy with a sculptor is not a citation from a 
Stoic source but Sextus’ own addition intended to illustrate the 
Stoic claims, yet it is not clear whether that could have been the 
case. This chapter offers a different way of reconciling these two 
apparently contradictory conceptualisations of divine generation 
by investigating the meaning of the notion téxvn, a term typically 
associated with the activities of a craftsman, and determining what 
kind of activity it presupposes. 


Mixtures 


The standard answer to the question of how the Stoic god affects 
the world is by means of pervading it, which is a rather vague 
description. Chrysippus’ doctrine of mixtures,? however, provides 
information about the technical aspects of the Stoic god's activity. 
‘The Chrysippean notion of mixture can be understood as following 
from materialist commitments. According to the Stoics, the world 
is generated by two entities: matter (or the passive principle) and 
god (also called fire, the active principle and by other names).?* 
Any philosopher who commits to the claim that there is a single 
principle underlying the whole of existence has to give an account 
explaining why phenomenally different objects exist. The Stoics 
were not strong ontological monists, because they held that there 
are two fundamental generative principles, but they still had to 
answer the question of how the plurality of phenomenal objects is 
produced by only two entities. In his work On Mixture, Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, a Peripatetic commentator, records that Chrysippus 
presented three kinds of mixtures as a solution to this problem.*” 
Alexander elaborately criticises Chrysippus views in favour of 
Aristotle's account of mixtures and, in the process, provides a fairly 
detailed account of the mixtures, including an explanation of the 
significance of the difference between the mixtures. Alexander 
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cites Chrysippus as arguing that ‘we could not have this differ- 
ence in presentations if bodies had been juxtaposed by juncture 
whatever way they were mixed',?? which suggests two points. First, 
Chrysippus held that mixtures can provide an account of how a 
plurality of objects can be produced by a limited number of base 
principles. Second, different types of mixtures produce different 
properties. Chrysippus held that juxtaposition, for instance, the 
most basic form of mixture in which constituents are simply put 
together without interacting with each other in a substantive way, 
does not account for the great variety of observable phenomenal 
objects. Amongst the arguments which Alexander presents in order 
to refute Chrysippus, there is one which directly addresses the 
problem of the role of god in the process of generation and mainte- 
nance of the world in the following way: 


TG 5’ oo« àvá&iu. Tic Ogíac npoAnwscog TO TE TOV 0góv Si nonc 
THs VIOKELLEVIS n&octv BANS keyoprkévat A&yetw Kai Level Ev OTH, 
ónoía not’ äv À, kai tò nponyobpsvov Eyew Épyov, Tò det tı yevvüv 
t£ Kat dlamAdooELl TOV ¿6 avtc yevéo0ot óvvauévov, Kai roiv 
TOV Ogóv Ónpuoopyóv OK@ANKOV te kai EuTIS@V, UTEYVOS OTEP 
KopózAa0óv tiva TH THAD oyorAdCovta Kai năv TO ðvváuevov && 
abdtod yevéo0o1 toOto zoi0vta; 


Surely it demeans our preconception of the deity to say that God 
pervades the whole of the matter underlying everything and remains 
in it, whatever it might be like, and has as its premeditated task the 
perpetual generation and moulding of anything that can come to be 
from it; and for them to make God a craftsman of grubs and gnats, 
simply devoting himself like a modeller to clay, and making everything 
that can be created from it??? 


In this passage, the Stoic view that god pervades everything 
and remains in everything is criticised by Alexander because it 
contradicts a common preconception of gods as lofty beings above 
mundane things. Alexander raises a serious theological problem 
about the presence of god in mundane objects, and the way in 
which Chrysippus tackled the problem of theodicy is discussed 
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below. In order to understand Chrysippus' position, it is necessary 
to determine the manner in which the Stoic god is present in the 
world. 

The explanation of what this idea entails can be found in the 
Stoic theory of mixtures criticised by Alexander. According to 
him, Chrysippus recognised three kinds of mixtures: juxtaposition, 
fusion and blending." Juxtaposition (rapáOgoic) occurs when 
the components of a mixture are juxtaposed ‘by juncture’ (Kka0" 
appv), and each constituent preserves its surface and properties. 
The example given for this type of a mixture is a pile of beans and 
wheat grains. During the process of fusion (obyxvotc), meanwhile, 
both the substances and the properties of constituents are com- 
pletely destroyed. Such a process occurs when medical drugs and 
a disease are jointly destroyed and a new entity is produced. The 
third type of mixing is blending (kpdotc). This occurs when the 
substances and qualities of the entities that are mixed coextend 
mutually, while preserving their own identity. An important char- 
acteristic of this mixture is that the blended bodies are able to be 
separated again.^! 

Unfortunately, it is not spelled out very clearly in the On 
Mixture by means of which type of mixture god pervades matter. 
An informative passage comes immediately after Alexander has 
described each of the mixtures. In this passage, Alexander discusses 
the application of the Stoic mixture theory in the following way: 


Kai TOV ototygíov SE paot tv t£ooópov tà 000, TO TE ADP koi 
TOV GEpa, Aentouep te Kai KODA Kai EVTOVa óvta, oux TOV O00, 
ys te Kai Boatoc, nayvuepõv kai Papéwv Kai dàtóvov Óvtov 
dtamepoitnkévat óAa dV ÓAocv, oóGovta tijv oiksiav vow koi 
cvuvéyetav ATE TE Kai ékeiva. SNANTHPLa TE TA OOEipovta Kai THC 
óopác, 6001 TOLADTAL, NYODVTAL KPV toto DI’ ADTAV Ttüoxyovotv, 
àa Òr ÓXov TapaTWéLEVa. Kai TO OAs dé TH åépı O Xpbouutog 
Kipvao8at Aéyet. Kai atr] uèv Å nepi KPdoEsws 5660 Xpvoinzov TE 
Kai TOV KAT’ AÙTÒV PLADGOMOVVTOV. 


And they say that two of the four elements, Fire and Air, being rare, 
light, and having tension, completely pervade Earth and Water which 
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are dense, heavy and lack tension; and that each pair preserves its own 
nature and continuity. They think that drugs that are deleterious, and 
all such odours, are mixed with the bodies affected by them in a total 
juxtaposition. Chrysippus also thinks that light is mixed with air. This 
is Chrysippus! theory of blending and that of the philosophers who 
follow him.” 


On the one hand, the language of this passage is not very illu- 
minating. It is not very clear whether Alexander is presenting a 
collection of distinct beliefs, some examples of different mixtures or 
a group of Stoic beliefs. This lack of clarity is increased by inconsist- 
ent terminology. Instead of using the same terms as he did in the 
definitions of mixtures, Alexander uses the term StamegoitnKévat 
for pervasion. Similarly, although at the end of the passage he says 
that this is Chrysippus’ theory of kp&oic, a term which he used to 
describe blending earlier, we cannot be certain that Alexander actu- 
ally intended to say that all of the instances of mixture described 
above were blending, because he uses the term KpGotc very loosely 
throughout this treatise. ? 

On the other hand, it is possible to compare the passage above 
with the descriptions of three kinds of mixtures and to determine 
which one of the mixtures fits most accurately the description of 
how god pervades matter. The very first sentence states that fire and 
air (which are synonymous with the active principle in Stoicism)“ 
completely pervade earth and water (which are synonymous with 
matter), ? while preserving their own natures. This statement sug- 
gests that god pervades matter in the manner of blending. 

A similar conclusion can be reached by investigating the detailed 
descriptions of all the mixtures. The mixture by juxtaposition 
clearly produces the kind of properties that are sometimes called 
mechanical or summative./6 When the constituents of a mixture 
correspond to each other by juxtaposition, they simply exist in 
combination; there is no binding activity between them. To use the 
example given by Chrysippus, the property of being a pile of wheat 
grains and beans is reducible to the properties of beans and grains. 
This kind of mixture cannot be involved in the generation of the 
world, because if god just juxtaposed with matter, the world as we 
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know it, with a plurality of objects, would not exist. This mixture 
does, however, produce some objects in the world. 

Fusion (obyxvotc)*” is defined as a process by means of which 
the constituents are jointly destroyed and transformed into a new 
entity. An example of such a phenomenon is a medicine and a 
disease when they are jointly destroyed (cupqp0gipouévov), and a 
new object comes into existence. Claiming that god's substance is 
in some sense destroyed in the process of creating new substances 
would contradict another Stoic claim, that is, that the god is con- 
stantly present throughout the world. It is likely, therefore, that 
fusion was used to explain the origin of various substances but it 
did not apply to the process of god’s pervading the world.* 

Blending, meanwhile, is a highly suitable option. According to 
Alexander, an example of this type of mixture is the smell of incense 
spreading across large expanses of air while preserving its peculiar 
quality, that is, its smell.? Chrysippus notorious claim that a drop 
of wine mixed in the sea spreads throughout the whole sea is 
another example of this mixture.” The most important aspect of 
blending is that the new compounds inherit the qualities of their 
constituents. Although the constituents combine thoroughly in 
this type of mixture, they do not lose their original properties. At 
the same time, the resulting mixture has to be productive of new 
properties, otherwise this type of mixture would not differ from 
juxtaposition. When the smell of incense spreads through air and 
mixes with it, the resulting properties of smell supervene on the 
properties of pure incense smell and air. 

The advantage of describing the mixture of god and matter as 
blending is the fact that this type of mixture would preserve the 
properties of god. God's properties must be in some way prominent 
throughout the existence of the world if god is the active principle 
that maintains the world.?! By means of blending, the property of 
rationality spreads throughout matter. 'This is the manner in which 
the active principle is able to order the world. Thus the property of 
rationality in the construction of the world is due to the fact that 
one part of that compound that is the world is rational. 

Blending, therefore, is in some sense the most significant mixture 
for explaining how the world is generated, but in order to under- 
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stand how the Stoics conceptualised the ontology of the world, it 
is important to take into account all three mixtures. On the most 
fundamental level, there is blending of the god and matter. That is 
the process which accounts for the existence of the world as it is. It is 
not, however, necessary for explaining absolutely everything. Health 
in a recovering patient is best explained by fusion; the properties of a 
pile of beans and grains are best explained as resulting from juxtapo- 
sition. God’s pervasion of the world does not necessarily play a role 
in every single explanation of why some particular object is the way 
it is. In some cases, it is more appropriate to explain the existence of 
some property in reference to the underlying mechanical processes. 

The force which enables those processes to take place is, of 
course, the rationally designing god, but it designs on a grounding 
level, producing a framework for other processes to occur in. The 
fragments which suggest that god is concentrated in aether also 
confirm this interpretation to the extent that it shows that god’s 
pervasion of the world refers to generating cosmic principles which 
pervade the world from a specific central point.”* This suggests that 
the description of the Stoic god as operating like the soul is prefer- 
able to the description of the god as a sculptor. Yet it is certainly 
the case that the acts of the Stoic god are often described as techne, 
which suggests craftsman-like acts. This leads to the central ques- 
tion of the nature of god’s acts, that is, god’s techne. 


God's téxyvy 


Although not all the relevant evidence compares god to a crafts- 
man, it is not uncommon to find a fragment which describes the 
generation of god as téyvn. When Diogenes Laertius reports Stoic 
theological views, for instance, he presents the following definition 
of the active generative principle which in this case is called pbotc: 


doxei 8’ adtoic TI pév vow eivai nop teyvikóv, 656 PadiCov sic 
yéveotv, OmEp oti nveðua xo postó&G kai TEYVOELOES: 


Nature in their view is a TeyvuKOv fire going on its way to create; which 
is equivalent to a fiery, teyvoetdéc breath.” 
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This passage shows that the Stoic god generates and maintains 
the world in a way which can be described as téyvn, but it also 
raises the question of what the notion of téyvy entails. What does it 
mean for god to be t£yvikóv? The term téyvn is widely used by the 
Stoics in various arguments,™ yet, arguably, especially illuminating 
for this purpose is Olympiodorus’ On Plato’s Gorgias, the work 
dedicated to the investigation of the relationship between rhetoric 
and téyvn. As part of his analysis, Olympiodorus surveys various 
accounts of téyvn, including a discussion of the ways in which the 
first three heads of the Stoa defined téyvy. He records the views of 
the early Stoics as follows: 


KAsávOng toivey Aéyet Sti ‘téyvy &otiv É&g 060 návta àvbovoa'. 
&x&AT|c 8’ gotiv obtoc 6 Ópoc, Kai yàp 1| QOo1c EIc Tic otv 656 návta 
noodoa: S0ev 6 Xpboinnoc npooðeis tò ‘peta MavtacIOV’ esinev öt 
‘téyvn £otiv £&ig 06H Tpoiodoa uetà MavtaclOv’ ... Zrivov ó£ 
Ono öt ‘téyvy oti OVOTHUG EK KATOANWEOV ovyyeyvuvacuévov 
Ttpóc tt TEAOG EVYPNOTOV TOV £v TH Pio. 


Cleanthes says that téyvrn is a tenor which achieves everything 
methodically. This definition is incomplete. After all, nature also is a 
tenor which does everything methodically. That is why Chrysippus 
added ‘with impressions’, and said that téyvn is a tenor which advances 
methodically with impressions . . . Zeno says that tÉyvr| is a systematic 


collection of cognitions unified by practice for some goal advantageous 
in life.” 


All these definitions are intended to explain the nature of téyvn, 
a skill-based activity. Three Stoic definitions of t£yvr| share the 
notion that the fundamental aspect of téyvy is the employment of 
a method. The Stoics presumably take téyvn to be an alternative to 
ignorance and accident.” This suggests that in order to perform an 
action with téyvn, one must be capable of reasoning about means 
and ends as well as understanding what sort of action would result 
in a desired outcome. In other words, one must have a grasp of the 
functionality of certain actions. 

It is important, however, to note the difference between the 
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terms used in Zeno’s definition on the one hand and by Cleanthes 
and Chrysippus on the other. According to Zeno, téyvy works 
towards 1£Aoc. This suggests that an action produced by téyvn is 
intentionally aimed at achieving a certain goal and thus such an 
action is teleological. Cleanthes’ and Chrysippus definitions of 
téxvn, by contrast, do not use teleological language as explicitly 
as Zeno’s. In these definitions, the prominent term is 0606 which 
implies systematicity or methodical action. Zeno clearly thought 
that actions produced by t£yvn were necessarily goal-directed; 
the same cannot be said with certainty about Chrysippus and 
Cleanthes. It is probable that Zeno's definition with its strong 
teleological emphasis was found to be problematic." Zeno's defini- 
tion could be criticised by pointing out, for example, that it does 
not account for the expertise required for skill-based activity. This 
definition cannot rule out the following scenario. A woman decides 
that she wants to make statues. She inspects many statues (thus 
gaining cootra EK KATAANWEoV) and then simply makes a statue 
herself. By doing this, she achieves téàoç and, at the same time, 
having fulfilled all of Zeno's conditions, she immediately comes to 
possess the téyvn of a sculptor. This example illustrates that Zeno's 
definition does not distinguish sufficiently between expert and 
amateur. It does not account for the necessary condition of being a 
skilled shoemaker — namely, a consistent success in producing shoes 
whenever she makes shoes. 

Cleanthes’ and Chrysippus’ definitions, which state that téyvn 
is a tenor which achieves everything methodically, address the gap 
left by Zeno's definition. According to these definitions, expertise 
(téyvn) consists of an ability to perform an action in a methodical 
manner. Systematicity is an important addition, because it accounts 
for expert knowledge which an amateur lacks. A skill-based action 
is determined by the properties inherent in the skill rather than the 
intentions of an agent. By virtue of having a skill, an expert has a 
method of acting which allows her to perform a task in an appropri- 
ate and a successful manner while following relevant impressions. 
This slight change in the way in which the early Stoics defined 
téxvn is extremely significant. The definitions of téyvn in early 
Stoic thought clearly indicate that téyvn is a functional activity, yet 
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the concept of functionality changed between Zeno and Cleanthes 
from intentional functionality to methodical functionality. The 
latter is motivated by the requirements imposed by a system in 
which an object functions or by the nature of an object itself. 

This distinction has important consequences for the concep- 
tualisation of the divine activity. As Olympiodorus notes in the 
passage cited above, the definition of téyvn and the definition of 
the generation of nature (@Uotc) are identical in Cleanthes’ work, 
and they are only slightly different in the works of Chrysippus who 
adds that téyvn, unlike pbotc, proceeds methodically ‘with impres- 
sions’. This might strike one as a somewhat surprising distinction. 
In Diogenes Laertius’ passage, nature is described as generative 
fire which is teyvucdc. It is, therefore, odd to find a distinction 
between the activities of nature and téyvn. If we assume that the 
definition of téyvn preserved by Olympiodorus primarily refers 
to téyvn manifesting in human beings, however, the apparent 
inconsistency disappears. The need to follow impressions is primar- 
ily applicable to human beings because humans, unlike god, are 
prone to epistemic errors.?? Humans can only reach the methodical 
consistency of nature’s generation when they act methodically with 
their impressions. Given the fact that god is perfectly rational and 
never irrational, the condition of following impressions does not 
apply to him in a meaningful way. 

This provides enough evidence for answering the question of 
how the mental content of the Stoic god translates into generative 
action. God's téyvn is a know-how. God is the kind of entity that 
has the ability to produce in a certain way, and it is entirely defined 
by that ability as it is the active principle. An interesting subse- 
quent question is whether this activity is intentional. An analogy 
with craftwork suggests that intention is necessary to trigger the 
action which is then directed by the know-how. In the case of god, 
however, the ability to generate is the definitive feature. It does 
nothing but generate the world because it is the kind of entity that 
does this. 

In either case, this clarifies how the Stoic god can be compared 
to the world soul and the sculptor at the same time. In terms of 
the constitution of the world, god is the ever-present fundamental 
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generative principle. Its generative powers, however, are a kind 
of divine know-how, and in this respect god is the methodically 
working force which orders the world in a systematic way, just like 
a craftsman. One point of especially great interest is the question 
of the extent to which god sculpts the object in the world directly. 
Arguably, there is no need for such a sculpting entity, because the 
world is shaped by the processes set in motion by the fundamental 
rational ordering of the active principle.^? These processes constitute 
such phenomena as piles of grain and wheat, or health and disease. 
This reading implies a certain non-transitivity of explanation in 
the Stoic theoretical framework. The case of theodicy shows more 
clearly than the evidence discussed so far how the Stoics address the 
issue of the scope of god’s creative activity. 


Theodicy 


In the passage cited earlier in this chapter, Alexander of Aphrodisias 
objects to the Stoic belief that god is constantly present in the 
world by saying that god could not possibly be present in mundane 
objects, such as grubs and gnats.® This criticism is based not only 
on the fact that the Stoic concept of god does not conform to more 
conventional beliefs; it also contains a substantial philosophical 
objection. It is not at all clear what the presence of divine rational- 
ity accomplishes in such an object as for example, a puddle. It is 
neither manifest nor does there seem to be a reason for it to be 
there. It seems, therefore, that it is a mistake to envisage divine 
rationality as being directly present in every object it generates. 
Yet it is uncharitable to conclude that Chrysippus missed such an 
important drawback of his own theory without considering how he 
might have avoided making such a problematic assertion. 

The theory of mixtures would have been a useful theoretical 
device to address this problem. The Stoic god blends with matter 
thus producing elements which can then further blend and perhaps 
even fuse?! to create the substance of a gnat. Divine rationality can 
be present at the mixture level of a gnat by ordering matter without 
being manifest directly, that is, without making a gnat rational, 
only originating from a rationally designed system. 
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An especially interesting case of a theodicean argument is recorded 
by Plutarch. This Stoic argument uses the presence of beauty to 
form a very peculiar inference about the functional role of a par- 
ticular object in the world. Plutarch’s On Stoic Self-Contradictions 
contains a brief argument about the beauty of the peacock’s tail, 
which is grouped with a number of other Chrysippean arguments 
dealing with theodicy. According to Plutarch, after arguing that 
mice and bed-bugs are not vicious, but beneficial for human beings 
— because they force people to wake up on time and be hygienic 
— Chrysippus states that beauty is the reason for the existence of 
many animals in the world in the following way:? 


ypayas totvuv £v toic epi pvoews, [wc] ótt TOAAG TOV Cov Evexa 
KGALOUS T] PVOIG évilvoye pokañoðoa Kai yaipovoa tÅ totg, 
Kai AOyov éneutbv TApAAODYHTATOV og Ó tag Éveka Tio obpüg 
yéyove iù 10 KóAAoc adtiic, adOic £v tæ Hepi moArteiacg veaviküg 
ETITETILNKE toic TADS THEPOVOL kai àmóóvagc, HomEp AVTIVOLOPETAV 
TH TOD KOGHOVD VOLLOBETH kai tfj PLOEMS KATAYEAGV OUOKAAODONS 
n£pi tà toradta TAV CHV, oic 6 Gods £v TH róde tónov où ioon. 
TG yàp oÙk ğtonov EYKOAEIV toic tpépouctv à YEWWHoaV nave 
iiv npóvoiav; v Lev odv TH zéunto Hepi Pboews cindv Óu ‘oi 
KOpEtc £0yprjotog &GunvíGovoiv Huds Kai oi WES ETLOTPEMOVOLV 
NGG p] GpEAws £kaota tév, MroKaAsiv 5é TV qóoiv TH 
Touiria yaipovoav sikdc £otv, vata. Kate AsEw Eipnke: *yévowo 
©’ àv LaAtota TOUTOV EUMAOIS ETI THs KEPKOD TOD TAM. EvtTadBa yàp 
EMiMaivet TO CHov yEeyovévat Éveka THs KEpKOD Kai ook AVATAALV, TO 
<0’> dppevt yevonéeva oto TO ANAL cvovrkoAo00nksv.' 


Furthermore, after he had written in the books On Nature that beauty 
is the purpose for which many of the animals have been produced 
by nature, since she loves the beautiful and delights in diversity, and 
had appended a most irrational argument, namely that the peacock’s 
tail on account of its beauty is the purpose for which the peacock has 
come to be, in his work On Commonwealth again he has vehemently 
censured people who keep peacocks and nightingales. It is as if he were 
legislating competition with the lawgiver of the universe and deriding 
nature for bestowing her love of the beautiful upon animals of a kind to 
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which the sage denies room in the city. Is it not clearly absurd to object 
to those who keep the creatures that he praises providence for creating? 
Well, in the fifth book On Nature after having said that bugs are useful 
in waking us up and mice in making us attentive about putting things 
away carefully and that nature probably loves the beautiful as she 
delights in diversity he has stated the following in so many words: “The 
tail of the peacock would be an especially impressive example of this, 
for here nature makes it evident that the creature has come to be for the 
sake of the tail and not contrariwise, <and> the existence of the male, 
which had this origin, implied the existence of the female.“ 


Although the citations of Chrysippus are very tangled in this 
passage, they clearly contain the very peculiar claim that peacocks 
come into existence for the sake of the beauty of their tails. To be 
precise, not only peacocks, but also peahens exist so that peacock 
tails are present in the world. The beauty of a peacock’s tail neces- 
sitates the existence of a whole species of peafowl. This suggests that 
god’s activity is in some respect constrained. Beautiful tails do not 
exist just by themselves; the existence of beauty requires a whole 
system of other properties to support it. While the generativity of 
the Stoic god is grounded in its rationality, it is also constrained by 
it. The outcomes of a generative process are dictated not by the will 
of god in the sense that it can will anything at all, but by rational 
constraints. It is possible to rephrase this in a way which does not 
involve the language of constraint, as such terms might seem to be 
an inappropriate way to describe the Stoic god. The Stoics would 
probably say that rationality is the will of god in the sense that 
god would not and cannot will anything irrational. This, however, 
amounts to the same result — god’s activity is determined and 
limited by its rationality in the same way as the properties of a skill 
determine how and what a skill-based action produces. 

If Plutarch is reporting correctly and the argument about the 
usefulness of mice and bed-bugs was followed by the argument 
about peacocks in Chrysippus’ On Nature, then the latter argument 
ought to be interpreted as explaining the role of evil in the world. 
The role of evil in the case of the peacock argument is played by 
peahens and even peacocks themselves minus their tails, while the 
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good for the sake of which peahens and peacocks exist is the beauty 
of the tails. Of course, peahens and peacocks are not evil per se, so 
it is unlikely that this is a straightforward theodicean argument. 
Arguably, Chrysippus used the peacock argument to comple- 
ment a more counterintuitive argument about the usefulness of 
mice and bed-bugs, and Plutarch records it in order to present 
Chrysippus’ views in a more unfavourable light. Chrysippus’ claim 
about peafowl might have been based on the following reasoning: 
we might say that the only point in the existence of peafowl is the 
beauty of a peacock’s tail, but it would not follow that peacocks 
themselves and peahens are bad or useless. There is a use not only 
for the best part of a species, but also for the rest that constitutes 
a supporting system. We cannot conclude that some objects or 
creatures are not useful. 

This or a similar line of reasoning is consistent with the stronger 
and more specific claim that mice and bed-bugs come into exist- 
ence for the sake of the utility and overall well-being of human- 
kind, even if it might not seem so at first sight. The point of this 
argument is not to convince the critics of the Stoics that certain 
things are necessary evils; rather, it aims to show that seeming evils 
are not actually such. Later Stoics, for instance Seneca, employ the 
idea that the world is diverse — and ought to be accepted as such 
— for their moral teachings. The moral lesson of these arguments 
is that human beings ought to learn to understand what is actually 
good for them, and then they would not find conventional evils to 
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Poikilia and proportion 


Interestingly, the diversity of the world is associated with aesthet- 
ics in the Stoic theoretical framework. The passage from Plutarch 
cited above contains a quote of Chrysippus saying that nature is 
beauty-loving and delights in pozkilia (pU.okoA.eiv dé tv oov TH 
nodig yaipovoay sikós &ot).9* Although this fragment is a very 
small piece of evidence by itself, additional evidence for the Stoic 
use of poikilia can be found in Latin texts, especially in Cicero's Oz 


the Nature of the Gods. 
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Before looking closely into how the Stoic spokesperson Balbus 
applies the notion of poikilia to Stoic theology, it is important to 
acknowledge that there are at least two ways of conceptualising 
beauty in this treatise. The first and arguably more prominent one 
is the understanding of beauty as arising from a certain structure 
or order. When discussing the intelligence of stars Balbus states the 
following: 


Sensum autem astrorum atque intellegentiam maxume declarat ordo 
eorum atque constantia; nihil est enim quod ratione et numero moveri 
possit sine consilio, in quo nihil est temerarium nihil varium nihil 


fortuitum. 


What especially denotes that the stars are conscious and intelligent is 
their consistent regularity and the absence of random or fortuitous 
variation, for no such rational, ordered movement can be conducted 
without planning.9? 


The argument here is simple: the ordered motion would not be 
possible without a premeditated rational action. The rationality 
of an action here refers to acting not arbitrarily but for the sake 
of a certain goal — in this case, order. Without this, the motion is 
random and, thus, irrational. This passage suggests that rationality 
manifests as order, and order ought to be understood as a matter of 
proportion, and it follows that beauty can be denoted numerically. 
This indicates that beauty is a formal property. In addition to this, 
it is a formal property underpinned by design. Beautiful objects are 
beautiful because their structure is skilfully executed. The skilful 
execution imparts the properties of rationality and, arguably, func- 
tionality to these structures so that no act of theirs, as the text says, 
is an accident without a purpose. 

The second aesthetic concept that comes from the Stoic theologi- 
cal fragments is the above-mentioned notion of poikilia. Having 
given the four reasons why the Stoics maintain the existence of 
the gods (the last of them being the beauty in the motions of the 
heavenly bodies), Balbus distinguishes the three aims of providence 
for the world as follows: 
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Talis igitur mens mundi cum sit ob eamque causam vel prudentia vel 
providential appellari recte possit (Graece enim npóvoia dicitur), haec 
potissimum providet et in is maxime est occupata, primum ut mundus 
quam aptissimus sit ad permanendum, deinde ut nulla re egeat, maxume 
autem ut in eo eximia pulchritudo sit atque omnis ornatus. 


Such, then, is the mind of the universe, and for this reason it can be 
justly termed ‘Prudence’ or ‘Providence’ (for its name in Greek is 
pronoia); hence its chief provision and preoccupation is to ensure first, 
that the universe is most suitably ordered for survival; secondly, that it 
is deficient in no respect; and above all, that its beauty is outstanding 
in its universal adornment.” 


‘The very last word in this passage, ornatus, indicates that there 
might be more to the beauty of the world than proportion. The 
word indicates the property of being embellished, ornate, deco- 
rated; in short, the aesthetic property that cannot be reduced to 
proportionality, as in the case of the heavenly bodies. This is not the 
only instance of this notion occurring in this treatise. In the context 
of discussing how well-designed human bodies are, Balbus states 
that the human eye is an adept judge of art, including paintings, 
sculptures and engravings, and then adds that ‘our eyes assess beauty 
and order and the propriety, so to say, of colours and shapes'."! The 
eye, according to this passage, judges not only the arrangement but 
also the colour when determining beauty. Beauty, then, consists of 
certain ornateness that involves colours and shapes. This is quite 
likely the same kind of beauty as that found in the citation of 
Chrysippus. 

In Chrysippus ' citation, this understanding of beauty is denoted 
by the word poikilia. Poikilia is not a Stoic term, as it is a promi- 
nent aesthetic concept in Greek literary texts. It is often associated 
with material culture, but this adjective can be applied to a wide 
variety of objects, including the natural world and even Odysseus’ 
metis.” In the context of material culture, poikilia is the result 
of craftsmanship and the skill of inlaying varied materials. An 
important aspect of the concept of poikilia is the implication of a 
fairly specific process of production of an object that is totí(Aoc. 
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As Grand-Clement explains, ‘the process of creation lies in bring- 
ing heterogeneous elements together, as a unified whole, while 
they retain their own nature and keep interacting in a dynamic 
fashion'."* The fact that poikilos can refer to a positive intellec- 
tual value is also pertinent here.” The reference to craftsmanship 
implied in the concept of poikilia arguably explains why this term 
is adopted in philosophical texts, especially in the context of divine 
generation. In Plato's Timaeus, the term poikilia is employed in 
describing the revolutions of the wondrous heavenly bodies that 
signify time/ó as well as the way in which the demiurge intervenes 
in the race of heavenly gods (obpaviov 0£6v yévoc) throughout all 
of the heavens (nepì návta KOKA® 10v obpavóv)./7 

It might seem that there is a significant overlap between beauty 
as a proportion and beauty as poikilia in the philosophical tradi- 
tion. There is, however, a difference that emerges more clearly in 
Cicero's texts. Arguably, Cicero uses the term varietas to denote 
a certain aesthetic phenomenon that has close ties to the Greek 
poikilia.? The On Ends contains a definition of varietas that claims 
this notion primarily refers to colours as follows: “Variation” is 
certainly a word in our language, and in its strict sense is applied to 
differences in colour, though it may be used derivatively for many 
kinds of difference.’ This definition of varietas is followed by the 
examples of other objects to which the term may be applied includ- 
ing a poem, a speech, behaviour, fortune and pleasure. 

In the Stoic theological texts, variety as an aesthetic phenom- 
enon primarily applies to the natural world. In Seneca's Letter 113 
and Cicero's Oz the Nature of the Gods, it denotes the awe-inspiring 
diversity of natural life, in terms of colours, shapes and sizes. It 
seems that the basis of this aesthetic phenomenon is the sheer range 
of the differences, but arguably, the issue at stake is subtler. The 
world is awe-inspiring not only because there are many different 
kinds of objects and, furthermore, many variations within each 
kind, but also because it manifests all of this variety as a single piece 
of creation. The existence of multiple colours in general does not 
constitute an aesthetic phenomenon. By contrast, the existence of a 
particular artefact, such as a piece of textile, that cleverly combines 
multiple colours does constitute an aesthetic phenomenon. 
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To put it briefly, when it comes to judging an object as possess- 
ing poikilialvarietas, the issue at stake is combination. It is not, 
however, numerically the expressible combination that one can see 
in the case of the limbs, but a harmonious combination of colours 
or textures and shapes.® It is, therefore, possible to distinguish two 
accounts of beauty in Balbus' speech, both of them relying on the 
notion of harmony: the harmony of parts which can be accounted 
for numerically and the harmony of colours and textures, which 
cannot be expressed numerically?! Although by no means inter- 
changeable, both concepts share something in common, as a har- 
monious relationship between the elements is the basis for both 
of them. This means that the world, as an object of craftsmanship 
and design, can manifest both poikilia and numerical proportion 
without any contradiction as they refer to different aspects of the 
harmonious structure of the world.” 


Perceiving beauty 


In regard to the beliefs underlying Chrysippus’ theodicean argu- 
ments, the core idea is the rational systematicity of the world which 
renders everything in the world functional and hence ultimately 
good and beneficial. This leaves the question of the purpose of 
beauty, and especially the beauty of particular objects, such as birds. 
It might be tempting to answer this question by taking a Platonic 
route and suggesting that perhaps Chrysippus thought that con- 
templating beautiful objects would lead to metaphysical knowl- 
edge. If Chrysippus had similar ideas, the peacock argument 
would have been an ideal place to expound them, because he could 
have shown that certain beautiful objects lead us to metaphysical 
knowledge, and conventional evils are a small price to pay for the 
existence of such easy access to knowledge. There is, however, no 
evidence to support such an interpretation.*^ In fact, such a line 
of reasoning is more in line with the Platonic tradition. Plotinus, 
the founder of the Neoplatonist school and a harsh critic of the 
Stoic conceptualisation of aesthetic properties, theorises aesthetic 
properties in this way. 

Plotinus starts his On the Intellectual Beauty (Ennead 5.8) by 
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stating that beauty originates from the Form.9? Later in the trea- 
tise, Plotinus compares perfect philosophical wisdom to the non- 
discursive?6 perception of beauty and even claims that such wisdom 
consists of seeing beauty. When describing god-like contemplation, 
Plotinus states that such a life is ‘wisdom not acquired by reason- 
ings, because it was always all present, without any failing which 
would make it need to be searched for; but it is the first, not derived 
from any other wisdom". Plotinus statement clearly shows that 
such wisdom is fundamental and not derivative from any other 
concepts. In the same treatise, he suggests that wise men in Egypt 
understood this, because they used images rather than letters and 
words to signify ideas. In another section, Plotinus adds that 
Zeus, as well as any person who is his fellow-lover (ovvepaotys), 
‘sees’ by participating in intelligible beauty.®” 

Some contemporary philosophers pick up the idea that the 
Neoplatonists posited an account of the perception of beauty as 
non-conceptual experience that is revelatory of important theologi- 
cal or ethical truths as well. James Kirwan, for instance, has sug- 
gested that the Neoplatonic account of beauty, broadly construed, 
has marked advantages over other theories of beauty, such as radical 
subjectivism (beauty is in the eye of the beholder) or what Kirwan 
calls synaesthetic theories.” Kirwan argues that the perception of 
beauty is ‘aconceptual’.?'He explains his view as follows: “Beauty is 
one thing we do "know" absolutely, its being is to be perceived, and 
thus it guarantees its own reality. The inscrutability of beauty, its 
traditional grounding in the “I-know-not-what”, simply signifies 
that the perception of beauty is so immediate as to leave no room 
for enquiry.” Kirwan uses Neoplatonic ideas as an inspiration and 
justification for his claims. According to him, the Neoplatonic texts 
contain some very important insights into aesthetic experience as 
follows: 


... what distinguishes them from other forms of discourse is that, in 
them, the God that will complete us is not hidden within a love of 
humanity, or life, or justice, or integrity, or even truth; they are explicit 
on the impossibility of conceiving of the in-itself, and, in being so, can 
account for the positive pole of beauty. Indeed everything associated 
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with the experience of beauty, both the sensation itself and the resist- 
ance of that sensation to logical definition, points to beauty being a 
yearning not for any individual end or object but rather for that object 
which is the goal of being itself, that perfection of the self towards 
which every action aims and which every pleasure registers.” 


‘There is some ground to suspect that the Stoics very likely held 
the opposite view. Plotinus criticises the Stoic definition of beauty 
as summetria,”’ and his attempt to posit non-conceptual perception 
as the best form of philosophical knowledge can be understood as 
the answer to the deflationist views of such thinkers as Chrysippus. 
‘These two ways of thinking about the perception of beauty are polar 
opposites, because they explore distinct ways in which beauty can 
contribute to the acquisition of knowledge. Whereas in Plotinus’ 
account, the non-conceptual perception of beauty is the key for 
developing an advanced understanding of metaphysics, in the Stoic 
account, the perception of beauty is not marked at all. 

Chrysippus concept of beauty seems pretty prosaic. So far, 
all the evidence has shown that the Stoics account for beauty in 
terms of formal and in certain cases functional properties. Beauty, 
it follows, is a sign of good composition. Good composition can 
be an important aspect of some objects. 'The beauty of astronomi- 
cal objects and their motion, for instance, shows that they are 
functioning well according to rational principle. The beauty of 
ordinary objects, meanwhile, is much less significant. The beauty 
of a peacock's tail indicates that it is a well-composed object (and, 
in this case, has a nice colouring), but it does not imply much 
more than that. If my suggested reconstruction of Chrysippus 
argument is correct, the beauty of a tail cannot even be read as 
a sign of rational functioning of the world as a whole, because it 
would imply that peacocks without their tails — and, to a certain 
extent, peahens — are signs that god fails, that is, the products of its 
creation could have been better and therefore they are not in the 
perfect state. Chrysippus' point is precisely that we ought not to 
concentrate on the excellences or deficiencies of particular objects, 
but take a holistic view of the world. On the whole, the world is 
good, useful and providentia. 
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The physical beauty of particular objects, moreover, is not an 
indication of value that ought to be pursued. In one extant fragment, 
Chrysippus warns that people who are overly enthusiastic about pur- 
suing beautiful objects were ‘close to painting their privies'.?? This 
is consistent with the doctrine of indifferents presented in Chapter 
26 At the same time, such arguments as Posidonius’ sphere and 
Chrysippus beautiful house appear to use the presence of beauty 
as a kind of inference that indicates that beauty can be revelatory 
in some sense. Arguably, despite the fact that there is no insight to 
be gained from merely perceiving beauty, beauty can be analysed 
to learn more about its composition and components. The Stoic 
epistemology is an important background. After stating that the 
Stoics apply the term aio0notg to pneuma passing from the leading 
part of the soul to the senses, sense-perception and the apparatus of 
sense organs, Diogenes Laertius records the following Stoic claim: 


^j 68 katálnyıs yivetat kat’ adtods aicOrsi uèv AguKOv Kai 
u£AÓávov Kai tpayéov Kai Aeíov, Aóyo dé TOV ðr ånoðsiéeoc 
cuvayonévov, orep TÒ ods eivat, Kai rpovosiv toótouc. 


It is by sense-perception, they [the Stoics] hold, that we get cognition 
of white and black, rough and smooth, but it is by reason that we get 
cognition of conclusions reached through demonstrations, such as the 


gods’ existence and their providence.” 


This passage shows that the Stoics distinguish between the sense 
perception which directly conveys data about the perceived object 
and the perception by inference. It explicitly states, moreover, that 
important theological and metaphysical beliefs are, according to 
the Stoics, established by inferences.?? Diogenes Laertius even 
specifies that these kinds of inference are demonstrations. The dem- 
onstrations are specific types of argument that reveal non-evident 
conclusions. These arguments are governed by logic, and they are 
revelatory not in the sense of conveying their conclusions in a non- 
conceptual manner, but in the sense of combining the premises in 
a way which leads to the conclusion which is not evident in the 
premises themselves. 
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This is not to say, however, that beauty cannot be used for the 
acquisition of knowledge at all. The Stoic belief that only the beau- 
tiful is the good (proved by the fact that even irrational animals 
take the beautiful to be choice-worthy) indicates that aesthetic 
properties can be analytical tools in Stoic arguments. If the pres- 
ence of beauty in certain actions renders them choice-worthy, then 
choice-worthiness can be explained in terms of beauty, and conse- 
quently, beauty has an explanatory role to play. Beauty, therefore, 
can be analysed by means of concepts, and it can be used for 
forming inferences. This is especially evident in the case of theologi- 
cal arguments which suggest that the beauty of the world helps to 
establish the conclusion that the world was generated rationally. 
In the second book of Cicero's The Nature of The Gods, the Stoic 
spokesperson Balbus criticises the Epicurean idea that atoms rather 
than gods are responsible for the physical processes that generate 
and maintain the world. He presents the Stoic arguments support- 
ing their belief that the world is generated and maintained by a 
rational god as follows: 


Dico igitur providentia deorum mundum et omnes mundi partes et initio 
constitutas esse et omni tempore administrari. Eamque disputationem tris 
in partes nostri fere dividunt . . . secunda est autem quae docet omnes res 
subiectas esse naturae sentienti ab eaque omnia pulcherrume geri; quo 
constituto sequitur ab animantibus principiis eam esse generatam. 


I therefore assert that it is by the providence of the gods that the world 
and all its parts were first compounded and have been governed for 
all time. The defence of that thesis is usually divided into three parts 
by our school . . . Second is the part which proves that all things are 
under the control of a sentient nature, and that nature's works are all 
of the utmost beauty: once this is established, it follows that they are 


generated from animate origins.?? 


This passage illustrates how the Stoics use the concept of beauty 
in an argument to establish a very important metaphysical conclu- 
sion.'°° The passage describes an inference which can be made on 
the basis of the presence of beauty, and this indicates that beauty is 
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conceptually analysable, that is, it is a property which can be broken 
down and explained by using underlying concepts. The Stoics use 
the term ‘sign’ (onpeiov) to denote phenomena which are indica- 
tory of non-evident information. The theorisation of signs helps to 
explain what kind of explanatory role aesthetic properties can have. 


The signs 


It is important to note that signs played a prominent role in 
Hellenistic philosophy in general. There was a continuous debate 
between the Epicureans, the Sceptics and the Stoics regarding the 
existence and the classification of signs,!?! therefore it is unsurpris- 
ing to find the notion of a sign featuring fairly prominently in 
Stoic epistemology and logic. The ability to make inferences by 
means of signs distinguishes human beings from irrational animals. 
Although animals also receive simple impressions, they are unable 
to use them as signs, that is, to infer what follows from them. °? 
‘The main evidence for the Stoic definition of a sign comes from 
Sextus Empiricus The Outlines of Pyrrhonism. While attempting to 
prove that the dogmatic philosophers’ notion of a sign is untenable, 
he records the Stoic definition of a sign as follows: 


abtika yotv oi åkpiPõs mepi avdtod dietrnoévat dSoKodvtEc, oi 
XtwKoi, PovAdpEevot Tapaotijoat tiv £vvotav Tod onLEiov, aot 
onusiov sivor timua v dyiei covquuévo npokaðnyovuevov, 
EKKAAVATLIKOV TOD Anyovtog ... npokaOnyoóuevov 68 Aéyovot TO 
EV cuvnpupévo APYOLEV@ GO óXn000g Kai Anyovtt imi ANODE 
NYOULEVOV. EKKOALTTIKOV BE EOTL TOD ANYOVTOG, EE TO ‘yda Éyet 
abt tod ‘kexdnkev abty’ Snrotikov sivar Soket v tobtQ TH 
cuvnuuévo ‘si yAa Éyet atr, Kexdynkev abun." 


For example, those who are thought to have made accurate distinctions 
about the sign, the Stoics, when they wish to establish the conception 
of the sign, say that a sign is a leading proposition in a sound condi- 
tional, revelatory of the consequent . . . By ‘leading’ proposition they 
mean the antecedent in a conditional with true antecedent and true 
consequent. It is ‘revelatory’ of the consequent, since in the conditional 
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‘If this woman has milk, this woman has conceived’, “This woman has 
milk’ seems to be indicative of “This woman has conceived. ! 9? 


Certain objects or properties can be revelatory according to the 
Stoics in the sense that they disclose a piece of information that can 
be conceptually constructed into an inference about non-evident 
facts. The example recorded by Sextus — a woman's having milk is a 
sign that she has conceived — shows this very clearly. The argument 
that the beauty of the kosmos is evidence of the rational generation 
of the world could plausibly illustrate the Stoic notion of a sign, 
even though the text does not contain the term 'sign'. The way in 
which the beauty terms are used in those passages resonates with 
the definition of a sign cited by Sextus Empiricus. 

It is noteworthy, however, that a phenomenon is a sign not by 
virtue of some special characteristic, but by virtue of having a role 
to play in a specific inference. The passage of Diogenes Laertius 
quoted above recording the Stoic distinction between sense impres- 
sions and impressions reached by inference calls the latter kind of 
impression a demonstration (ånóðsığıs). Diogenes Laertius pre- 
sented no more information about what a demonstration entails, 
but Sextus Empiricus refutation of dogmatic epistemology in The 
Outlines of Pyrrhonism contains a more detailed description of the 
Stoic notion of a demonstration. According to Sextus, the Stoics 
distinguished demonstrations from progressive arguments that lead 
to a conclusion by means of trust and memory™ as follows: 


ot 6& où uóvov EPOdEvTIKHS GAAG Kai ExkaAvATIKHs üyovotv HGS 
éni TO ovunépacua, WS O TOLODTOS ‘Ei PEOVOL SIA tfjg &rupaveiag 
ipaAtEc, sioi vortoi TOPOL. GAAG uÌv TO TPATOV: TO SEdTEPOV pa’ 
TÒ yàp D£iv TOdc iSpOtac &KKAAVATIKOV EGTL TOD MOPOUG eivat, Ot TO 
Tpost ohu St1 614 VaoTOd GMLATOS bypov où SbvaTat pépeoðar. rj 
obv anddetkic kai Aóyoc eivai óps(Aet Kai COVAKTIKOS Kai GANOI|> Kai 
&onAov £yov ovunépacua [kai] EkKaAvVATOLEVOV DIO tis SUVELEDS 
TOV Anuuátov, Kai dik toðto eivai Aéyevoi dnóóciig Aóyoc ðr 
ópoAoyovpévov ANLLATOV KATA ouvayoyr|v EXLPOPAV £kkoXóztov 
üonAov. 
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Those which lead us to the conclusion in a not only progressive but 
also revelatory way are ones like this: ‘If sweat flows through the 
surface, there are ducts discoverable by thought. But the first, therefore 
the second. For the proposition that sweat flows is revelatory of the 
proposition that there are ducts, thanks to our preconception that 
liquid cannot penetrate a solid body. Thus a demonstration must be 
an argument, and deductive, and true, and with a conclusion which is 
non-evident and revealed by the force of the premises. That is why a 
demonstration is said to be an argument which through agreed prem- 


ises by means of deduction reveals a non-evident conclusion.!™ 


This passage elaborates on what demonstrations are. It is note- 
worthy that although demonstrations can be described accurately 
as 'revelatory , they are not channels of non-conceptual knowledge. 
‘Revelation’ in this case denotes a disclosure of non-evident facts 
by means of an inference. Demonstrations can be described as 
reasoning about entailment, as the example of sweat ducts indi- 
cates. The presence of sweat on skin entails the existence of sweat 
ducts, because liquid cannot permeate a solid body. This mundane 
example illustrates the same epistemological mechanism that can 
be applied to discovering loftier propositions. The beauty of the 
world, for instance, is revelatory of its rational generation by the 
same thought process that discovers the existence of sweat ducts 
on the basis of the presence of sweat on skin. The theological argu- 
ment stating that beauty is indicative of the rational generation of 
the world preserved by Cicero, for instance, implies roughly the 
following line of thought: if the world is beautiful, then it has a 
certain formal structure; this structure is a product of rationality, 
which does not come into existence by means of arbitrary motion. 
The beauty of the world, therefore, indicates the rational nature of 
its generation. 

The Stoic account of the perception of beauty is best described 
as deflationist. In the Stoic fragments, the property of being beauti- 
ful is no different for the process of knowing than the property 
of being sweaty or lactating. As the object of a sense impression, 
beauty is not special. An impression of beauty by itself does not 
have any additional information attached to it. As a ‘sign’, it can 
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have an interesting role to play in certain arguments, but no more 
so than any other property. There is, therefore, no specific Stoic 
theory of beauty that differs from the Stoic account of perception 
in general. The fact that beauty can be a sign, however, shows us 
that it is the kind of phenomenon that can be unpacked logically. 
‘The unpacking of beauty reveals that certain formal and functional 
properties underlie aesthetic phenomena. This finding is consistent 
with the conclusions about how the Stoics theorised in the previous 
chapters. 


Concluding remarks 


The conclusion above has some bearing on how we understand the 
role that beauty plays in the context of Stoic theological arguments. 
Overall, it does not have an especially significant role to play; it is 
unlikely that the Stoics considered ordinary objects indicative of 
anything very important theologically. At the same time, they drew 
the conclusion about the manner in which the world is generated 
based on the beauty of that world. These two ideas are not at odds 
if we bear in mind that beauty, according to the Stoics, originates 
from functional structures. In the case of an ordinary object, such 
as the tail of a bird, beauty indicates that the underlying parts are 
functionally well arranged and this conclusion, while an interesting 
explanation, does not have many consequences. In the case of the 
world, however, its beauty suggests that the world is generated in 
functionally structural way and, moreover, that there is a prin- 
ciple responsible for that structuring. The Epicureans, according 
to the Stoics, could not be right in saying that random atomic 
motion generated the world, because the world, by virtue of being 
beautiful, exhibits a rational, non-random structure. If we want to 
understand what principles govern the generation of the world, 
we ought to start by considering the functional structure that the 
world possesses rather than by considering how atomic movement 
could produce an entire world. 

The theological arguments are arguably some of the most impor- 
tant tenets of Stoic cosmology and the fact that they contain infer- 
ences from beauty suggests that the conceptualisation of beauty was 
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firmly intertwined with more familiar Stoic views. They also reveal 
certain Stoic commitments regarding not only the epistemology 
but also the metaphysics of aesthetic properties. By now, certain 
elements of the Stoic account of beauty are evident as they emerge 
consistently in different arguments that employ aesthetic terms. 
The following section is dedicated to discussing these elements as a 
single and coherent Stoic theory of beauty. 
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. Foran in-depth study of these types of mechanisms in antiquity, see 


Jones (2017). 


. Cicero Nat. D. 3.26=SVF 2.1011, tr. Walsh. 
. Sedley (2007: 207). See also Mansfeld (1999a: 460), who calls 


Chrysippus argument at Nat. D. 2.16 (which claims that the orderli- 
ness ofthe world and the regularity of astronomical phenomena cannot 
be brought about by anything else but god) an argument from design. 


. One of his most often-cited claims is that a human eye alone is 


sufficient evidence that organic objects show signs of intelligent 
design; cf. Paley (1802: 37ff.). 

Sedley (2007: 207): “The Stoics’ appeal to contemporary astronomi- 
cal mechanisms makes their version of the Argument from Design 
even more powerful than Paleys watch. In an age of geocentric 
astronomy, such as theirs, the structural resemblance of state-of-the- 
art planetary mechanisms to the celestial globe as we see it around 
us was much greater and more direct than in Paley's heliocentric 
age.’ 

Sedley (2007: 205). For different interpretations of the Stoic notions 
of god, see Gerson (1990: 159); Baltzly (2003). 

See Broadie (1999) for a survey of rational theology in early Greek 
philosophy and Algra (2003: 156-7). See also Classen (1962), who 
investigates numerous early philosophical and literary sources in 
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order to argue that the notion of god as a craftsman can only 
be properly found in Plato, and even in Plato it was probably 
metaphorical. 

Athenagoras Leg. Supp. Chris. 4.1. Interestingly, Galen makes the 
same distinction; see UP 11.14 (3.905K). 

Cicero Nat. D. 3.26=SVF 2.1011, tr. Walsh. 

See Hankinson (2001: 263-4). 

Epicurus Ep. Hdt. 45=LS 13A; Lucretius 1.543-50. 

Epicurus argued that atomic movement is determined by the weight 
of atoms, collisions between atoms and so on; see Epicurus Ep. 
Hdt., especially 43-4=LS 11A and 61-2=LS 11E. 

Lucretius 2.216-50=LS nH. 

Cicero Nat. D. 2.93=LS 54M. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.135-6=SVF 1.102=LS 46B. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.156 (I cite and discuss this passage later in 
this chapter) and Aetius 1.7.33=SVF 2.1027=LS46A. See also 
Diogenes Laertius 7.135-6=SVF 1.102=LS 46B, which contains a 
list of names the Stoics used for the active principle, such as ‘god’, 
‘intelligence’, ‘fate’ and ‘Zeus’, amongst others (£v t’ eivai 0góv 
Kai voOv kai eipiappiéviv xai Aia: nodais T’ ¿tépas OVOLLAGIAIG 
T1pocovoná6so0aq). 

See Salles (2018) for the connection between the Stoic proofs of the 
intelligibility of the world and Plato's Philebus. 

Ti. 29E. 

Ti. 35A—B. 

Ti. 37B-C. 

Ti. 37D—38B, cf. O'Meara (2014: 29) 

Ti. 30A: 0&jug 6^ oc Fv Obt’ ouv TH Gpiotw ópüv GAAO TAH TÒ 
KGAMOTOV. 

See Scade (2010: 144-5; 163-7). Although it is worth noting that 
accounting for beauty in terms of formal properties certainly was 
not invented by Plato; this way of theorising aesthetic properties is 
part of a much older Greek tradition. See the next chapter on this. 
Ti. 28C-29A. 

Stobaeus 1.136, 21-137, 6 W=SVF 1.65=LS 30A. 

Syrianus In Ar. Met. 105, 21-5=S VF 2.364=LS 30H; Aetius 1.10.5=SVF 
1.65=LS 30B. 
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Sextus Empiricus M 9.75=SVF 2.3112LS 44C, tr. Long and Sedley. 
Sextus Empiricus M 9.75-6=SVF 2.311=LS 44C. 

See Marcus Aurelius 4.40. 

In his work, Alexander often attributes various beliefs to 'the 
Stoics’. As he noted in Mix. 216.7—9, however, most Stoics followed 
Chrysippus version. Others were committed to the Peripatetic 
theory of mixture (216.9—11). 

See Diogenes Laertius 7.134=SVF 2.300=LS44B. See also Sedley 
(2002) for an argument that the Stoics derived the model of the gen- 
eration of the world through two principles from Plato's Timaeus. 
Although cf. Reydams-Schils (2013). 

See Lewis (2010: 84—5). Notably, there are parallels in modern phi- 
losophy. The philosophers who favour emergence address the very 
same problem by pointing out the difficulty of explaining plausibly 
how a variety of objects exists by using the model with mechanical 
properties alone. C. D. Broad, for instance, contrasts mechanism and 
emergence thus: ‘Mechanism gives a neat, tidy account of the way 
the world is: everything boils down to one single constituent. . . . But 
it has no trace of self-evidence; it cannot be the whole truth about the 
external world, since it cannot deal with the existence or the appear- 
ance of "secondary qualities" until it is supplemented by laws of the 
emergent type which assert that under such and such conditions 
such and such groups of elementary particles moving in certain ways 
have, or seem to human beings to have, such and such secondary 
qualities; and it is certain that considerable scientific progress can 
be made without assuming it to be true' (Broad (1925: 76—7)). Both 
mechanism and the Stoic juxtaposition cannot plausibly account for 
the variety of phenomenon in existence. Fusion and blending are the 
necessary additional types of mixtures in the Stoic account. 
Alexander of Aphrodisias Mix. 217.7-9, tr. Todd: ijv diapopav 
qavtaoiv oùk äv síyouev, ei návta tà Ómooo0v uyvýóueva 
TOPEKELTO GAANAOIS KAO’ APL. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias Mix. 226.24—9, tr. Todd. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias Mix. 216.14—217.1. 

The same idea is recorded by Stobaeus 1.155,5-11 W=LS 48D. 
Alexander Mix. 217.32—218.6, tr. Todd, slightly amended replacing 
‘blended’ with ‘mixed’ in the second sentence for the sake of clarity. 
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Alexander used the term KpGotg with different senses throughout 
his work (see n. 43 below for details), but in this case, it only 
makes sense to read KpGotc as a general term for mixing rather than 
the much more specific ‘blending’, because otherwise he would be 
describing the process as being both blending and juxtaposition, 
while they are clearly supposed to be different kinds of mixtures. 
When introducing three types of mixtures, Alexander described the 
pervasion of matter by pneuma as blending (kpüoic) (Mix. 216.14: 
got 68 f| Xpvoinrov óga n£pi kpáosog de). Later in the On 
Mixture, while describing three kinds of mixtures, Alexander speci- 
fied that only the third type of mixing is blending in the strict sense 
of the word (Mix. 216.28: fjviwva t&v uíčeov Kpdow ió(oc siva). 
This remark makes it clear that when Alexander quoted Chrysippus 
as saying that the world came about through blending, ‘the blend- 
ing’ was probably used as a general term to refer to unspecified 
mixture. 

Galen Plen. 7.525.9-14=SVF 2.439=LS 47F. 

Ibid. 

The term ‘mechanical’ was used by John Stuart Mill in his work A 
System of Logic ([1843] 1919: Book 3, chapter 6.1), while Beardsley 
(1958: 83-4) described this type of property as ‘summative’. 

When Alexander discussed three kinds of mixtures, he dealt with 
them in the following order: juxtaposition, fusion and blending. It 
seems that he did this for narrative purposes: he paid most attention 
to blending, and therefore it was more stylistically convenient to 
mention it last, and then to concentrate on refuting it in the rest 
of the treatise. However, considering what level of mixing each 
mixture denotes, it seems much more likely that Chrysippus himself 
would have listed mixtures in the following order: juxtaposition, 
blending and fusion. This way, the entries in the list are ordered 
according to the extent and the effects of mixing. Juxtaposition, in 
which constituents are merely put together, is followed by blend- 
ing, in which constituents coextend with each other yet preserve 
their own substance, and blending is followed by fusion, in which 
constituents are destroyed and turned into something else. 

Reesor (1954: 49), however, tentatively suggested that fusion could 
be a mechanism for genesis. Since fusion generates new substances, 
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it appears to be a good option, although it would be hard to explain 
in what sense god is ‘jointly destroyed’ in the process and why 
passages such as the one referred to above insist that the god blends 
with matter. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias Mix. 217.13-19. 

This story is reported differently. Diogenes Laertius cites it as a 
claim (7.151=SVF 2.479), while Plutarch reports it as if Chrysippus 
admitted that nothing prevents such a case from happening, which 
sounds like a logical consequence of the blending, not a claim in 
the original proposition of the doctrine (Mor. 1078E-SVF 2.480). 
Alexander of Aphrodisias also uses a wine and water mixing example, 
but in his report the scope of this experiment is much humbler. He 
mentions a cup of wine being mixed in a large quantity of water at 
217.3031. 

That the active principle maintains the world; see Diogenes Laertius 
7.14728 VF 2.1021=LS 54; Cicero Nat. D. 1.39=SVF 2.1077=LS 54B; 
Calcidius Comm. In Plat. Tim. 294=SVF 1.87. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.138-9-SVF 2.634=LS 470; Plutarch Mor. 
1077C-E=LS 280. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.156, tr. Hicks, slightly revised to keep problem- 
atic terms untranslated. See also Aetius 1.7.33=SVF 2.1027=LS46A. 
téyvn has a wide range of activities falling under it. See Epictetus 
Disc. 1.20.1—5 (the right kind of living is also téyvn). See also Bett 
(2010: 148). 

Olympiodorus In Plat. Gorg. Comm. 12.1=LS 42A, tr. Long and 
Sedley. A similar definition is employed by the later Stoics as well; 
cf. Marcus Aurelius 6.16. 

For instance, it is possible that a person, when faced with a math- 
ematical equation, might guess the answer correctly or perform 
an inadequate calculation which, by accident, would give her the 
correct answer. This, however, would not be a product of téyvn. 
Solving an equation would only be téyvn if a person had experience 
and knowledge of how to solve equations. 

The identity of the potential critics is left intentionally vague. It may 
be that Cleanthes and Chrysippus were these critics, but it seems 
even more likely that these critics were from outside the Stoa and 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus reacted to the latter, rather than aimed at 
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criticising Zeno himself. 

As Diogenes Laertius records (7.14725 VF 2.1021=LS 54A), the Stoic 
god is not anthropomorphic (àvO0pomnópnopoov). Humans might 
share rationality with the god, but the way in which they interact 
with their surroundings must be fundamentally different, including 
the capacity for error. 

On the complex nature of the Stoic god, see Algra (2003: 165-70). 
Quite telling here are texts such as Plutarch's Concerning tbe Face 
Which Appears in the Orb of the Moon, in which Stoic physics, and 
especially the doctrine of natural places, is criticised for effectively 
ruling out providence; see Opsomer (2017: 87). 

Alexander of Aphrodisias Mix. 226.24=SVF 2.1048. 

I refer to fusion here only very tentatively. The question of what 
role fusion plays in organic generation is very interesting, given that 
substances are destroyed in this process, but this problem is outside 
the scope of the present work. 

A different solution to this problem, albeit not incompatible with my 
interpretation, can be found in Powers’ interpretation of the Stoic 
arguments for the rationality of the cosmos (2012). A completely 
different interpretation is presented in Bénatouil (2009: 43-4). He 
reads Alexander's criticism in a manner which justifies it: ‘Just as 
good soldiers do not recoil from construction work . . . the Stoic god 
does not shy away from constantly performing analogous menial 
activities, because what makes an action good or bad, noble or base, 
free or servile is neither any of its intrinsic features nor its objects or 
target, but its stemming from right reason or not, namely its being 
coherent or not with all the other actions performed by its agent.’ 
Just like in the passage cited at the beginning of this chapter, yet it 
is very likely that the apparent contradiction amongst Chrysippus’ 
claims was created by Plutarch himself juxtaposing various Stoic 
claims taken out of context. Chrysippus most probably criticises the 
ownership of peacocks because it shows excessive pursuit of decora- 
tion. In fact, a little later in the text, Plutarch cites Chrysippus’ view 
found in the On Commonwealth which states that some people are 
on the verge of painting pictures on their privies when they deco- 
rate their farms with plants and peacocks (1044D—E). Chrysippus, 
therefore, is not criticising the existence of peacocks per se, but the 
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pursuit of luxury. 

Plutarch Mor. 1044C—E, tr. Cherniss. 

The Academics criticised the Stoic idea of divine providence by 
pointing out that there are many things harmful to human beings. 
The Stoics answered this criticism in several ways. Plutarch's passage 
cited above shows that Chrysippus suggested that some things are 
only apparently bad for humans, whereas in fact they are benefi- 
cial; for instance, bed-bugs help in waking up and mice encourage 
tidiness (Plutarch Mor. 1044D=SVF 2.1163=LS 540). Similarly, 
Lactantius recorded that the Stoics answered this criticism by sug- 
gesting that there were apparently harmful things whose usefulness 
for humankind had not yet been discovered, but would become 
obvious in the future (Lactantius rD 13.9—10- SVF 2.1172=LS 54R). 
Aulus Gellius cited Chrysippus as claiming that evil is necessary 
for understanding what the good is (Aulus Gellius 7.1.1-1325VF 
2.1169—70-LS 54Q). Another type of Stoic theodicean argument 
acknowledged that there are evil things, but suggested that these 
are minor flaws in an otherwise well-managed world. This seems 
to have been a pervasive idea, because while Plutarch attributed 
it to Chrysippus (Plutarch Mor. 1044C), it can also be found in 
Marcus Aurelius (Med. 8.50) and Seneca, who argued that human 
beings were in fact provided with everything they needed without 
being pampered (Seneca £p. 119.15). On this point, cf. Frede (2002: 
107-9). 

Seneca £p. 113.15-16. 

An especially interesting example of this idea is Marcus Aurelius' 
exercise in learning to see beauty even in the ‘secondary effects of 
nature's processes’ (Med. 3.2, tr. Farquharson: tà &nvywópeva toig 
QUVOEL ywopévotg). 

Plut. Mor. 1044D. 

Cicero Nat. D. 2.43, tr. Walsh. 

Nat. D. 2.58, tr. Walsh. 

Nat. D. 2.145, tr. Walsh: Primum enim oculi in his artibus, quarum 
iudicium est oculorum, in pictis fictis caelatisque formis, in corporum 
etiam motione atque gestu multa cernunt subtilius, colorum etiam et 
figurarum [tum] venustatem atque ordinem et ut ita dicam decentiam 
oculi iudicant. 
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Grand-Clement (2015: 406-7). 

Grand-Clement (2015: 410; 413). 

Grand-Clement (2015: 415). 

Fitzgerald (2016: 20). 

Ti. 39D. 

Ti. 40A; cf. Resp. 529C, where the term is also applied to heavenly 
bodies. 

See Fitzgerald (2016: 8-9). See also Fitzgerald (2016: 49) for a dis- 
cussion of the cases in which the varietas can represent not only 
poikilia but also metabole. 

Fin. 2.10, tr. Woolf: varietas enim Latinum verbum est, idque proprie 
quidem in disparibus coloribus dicitur. 

See Grand-Clemens (2015: 410): ‘As we can see, poikilia is more than 
a simple hybrid alliance of contrasting colors and substances. It is 
in no way a shapeless, random, or jumbled amalgamation: in the 
Archaic sensibility, it implies dynamics that create balance, order, 
beauty, and harmony.’ 

See the discussion of the Stoic definition of beauty as summetria in 
Chapter 6. Some of the sources preserve the definition as positing 
both proportion and colour as the conditions of beauty. See also 
Ierodiakonou (2005: 4) for the discussion of Empedocles’ distinc- 
tion between form and colour as the objects of perception. 

In his monograph The Origins of Aesthetic Thought in Ancient Greece: 
Matter, Sensation, and Experience, James Porter has argued that there 
is a tension between what he calls formalist aesthetics and material- 
ist aesthetics. The former, represented by Plato and Aristotle, ‘favors 
clear (formal) outlines over (sensuous) colors and textures’ (Porter 
(2010: 95); for a critical response to this classification, see Halliwell 
(2012: 364-6)). The latter is focused on sense perception and this 
is often represented by poikilia (cf. Porter (2010: 86—7) on Plato 
Resp. 399E). The Stoics were strongly influenced by Plato's Timaeus 
and perhaps one might cite the passages on the orderly rotations of 
the heavenly bodies as an example of formalism in Porter's sense of 
the term, but it is also evident that the Stoics embraced the poikilia 
and were happy to apply it as a positive aesthetic value to the world 
in general. 

Bychkov (2010: 188-9): ‘Although the Stoics tried to prove these 
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positions and present them in the form of arguments, their truth 
and validity ultimately rested on a direct and immediate intuition, 
or "seeing" — in Balthasarian terms — the way things really are (the 
order or "truth" of reality). This explanation clarifies why the Stoics, 
in order to ground the possibility of cognition of truth, persistently 
appeal to the apparent and clear (immediately evident) nature of the 
experience that results in cognitive impressions, which are particu- 
larly clear and manifest types of perception. Their "demonstration" 
of the existence of cognitive impressions, then, is based neither on 
empirical evidence nor on rational arguments, but solely on what 
we can call an “aesthetic” proof.’ 

Bett (2010: 138—9): ‘It is also not unreasonable — although, as far as I 
know, this is not explicitly reported in the sources — to think of the 
various examples of physical beauty in the world as being especially 
vivid illustrations of the all-pervading divine reason. If the cosmic 
divinity is revealed in the orderliness of the world, then that divinity 
shines with particular intensity in the summetria that constitutes 
physical beauty. So beauty of body and beauty of soul are not merely 
analogous in some accidental way; they are both manifestations of 
rationality functioning at its best.’ 

Plotinus En. 5.8.1. This conclusion is also established in the On 
Beauty, En. 1.6.2. 

In translations of Plotinus' text, non-conceptual perception is typi- 
cally described with the English term ‘non-discursive’ perception, 
but this term has the same conceptual underpinnings as non- 
conceptual perception. 

Plotinus Ez. 5.8.4, tr. Armstrong: copia dé od mopio0gioa 
Aoywpoic, Sti dei rjv nica Kai é\Aginovoa ovdevi, tva Cqtjogog 
ógrnOf|- GAA’ Eotw À ApOty Kai ook Gm’ GAANG. 

En. 5.8.6. It is important to note that while discursive thought 
contemplates images, non-discursive thought és an image. See also 
Sorabji (1982: 310). 

En. 5.8.10. 

Synaesthetic theory, according to Kirwan, explains the presence of 
beauty by using concepts such as uniformity in variety or equilib- 
rium, see Kirwan (1999: 51-5). Kirwan presents his classification of 
beauty theories as follows: “There are, in effect, only three theories 
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of beauty. The first (that beauty is in the eye of the beholder) is not 
a theory at all, the second (synaesthetic in its various forms) has 
never been found convincing even by its proponents, and the third 
(the Neoplatonic) is based on premises, and proceeds by a method 
that places it quite beyond the bounds of sense. It is, then, this 
last theory, being furthest removed from that rigorous logic which 
abandoned beauty, which is, as might be expected, the most fruitful’ 
(Kirwan (1999: 14)). 


. Kirwan (1999: 12-13). 

. Kirwan (1999: 5). 

. Kirwan (1999: 48). 

. See Chapter 6 for a detailed discussion of this definition. 

. Plutarch Mor. 1044D—E. 

. See Wynne (2012) for the discussion of the relationship between the 


Stoic god and the indifferents, including beauty. 


. Diogenes Laertius 7.52=LS 40D, tr. Long and Sedley. 
. See Price (2002: 182) for the same conclusion based on a slightly 


different set of passages. 


. Cicero Nat. D. 2.75-6=LS 54]. 
100. 


This conclusion is shared with the arguments discussed earlier in 
this chapter. It is worth noting that, in this passage, the complexity 
of the world is not mentioned and so beauty alone carries the 
burden of proof. 

See the in-depth study of this topic in James Allen’s Inference from 
Signs (2001). 

Sextus Empiricus M 8.275-6-LS 53T. It is worth noting that the 
genus ‘sign’ has several species, but the detailed study of this issue is 
outside the scope of the present work. See Allen (2001: 187) for more 
details and a suggestion of how the account might have developed. 
Sextus Empiricus Pyr. 2.104—7=LS 35C, tr. Long and Sedley. See also 
Cicero Acad. 2.36=LS 42F; Philodemus Sign. 1.2—4.13, 6.1-14=LS 
42G, H. 

An example of such an argument would be as follows: 'If some god 
has told you that this man will be rich, this man will be rich. But 
this god (I refer demonstratively to, say, Zeus) has told you that 
this man will be rich. Therefore this man will be rich’ (‘ei tig cot 
<Oe@v> eizev 611 TAOVTHOEL o0toc, TAOVTHOEL ODTOC: 001061 08 6 
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O£óc (Geivopu 68 Kad’ onó0goi Tov Aia) einé coi StL nÀAovtijoet 
o0toc: zÀovtrjoet GPa o0toc, Pyr. 2.141-2-LS 36B, tr. Long and 
Sedley). 

105. Sextus Empiricus Pyr. 2.142-3=LS 36B, tr. Long and Sedley. 


The Stoic Definition of Beauty 


as Summetria 


“Moreover, the perfection of mathematical beauty is such (as Colin 
Maclaurin learned of the bee), that whatsoever is most beautiful and 
regular is also found to be most useful and excellent.’ 

D'Arcy Thompson, On Growth and Form! 


‘The Stoics employ aesthetic terms in a fairly sizeable number of their 
arguments that can be found in a variety of contexts. Two concep- 
tualisations or two ways of theorising aesthetic properties underly all 
of these cases: the formal and the functional. This chapter is focused 
on the question of how these ways of theorising beauty are unified 
and made coherent in the Stoic definition of beauty as summetria, 
the most theory-laden aesthetic notion in the extant evidence. 
Before focusing on the Stoic use of the term summetria, it is 
worth noting that it does not mean 'symmetry in the sense of 
bilateral symmetry. As Giora Hon and Bernard Goldstein show 
in their monograph From Summetria to Symmetry: the Making of a 
Revolutionary Scientific Concept, the contemporary understanding 
of symmetry as either bilateralism or, in mathematics and logic, a 
certain stability in mathematical properties that undergo changes? 
originated in the work of the eighteenth-century French mathema- 
tician Adrien-Marie Legendre. In antiquity, summetria referred to, 
broadly speaking, a property of being well proportioned.? This is 
quite evident in, for example, Galen's anatomical account of the 
human body in his treatise On the Utility of Parts. When describ- 
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ing the bilateral relationship between the left and the right sides 
of the human body, he uses the word ioog, ‘equal’.4 Summetria, 
meanwhile, is more commonly found in texts that discuss beauty 
and art; in other words, in texts that address aesthetic issues. It 
is worth noting from the outset that these are diverse, and this 
tradition as a whole is discussed in the following chapter. In order 
to determine the role that the Stoic theory of summetria plays in 
the ancient tradition, it is first necessary to look closely at how the 
extant fragments conceptualise this term. 


The evidence 


The definition of beauty as summetria of parts with each other and 
with the whole is, arguably, the most fundamental piece of evidence 
for analysing the Stoic conceptualisation of beauty.’ This defini- 
tion, typically attributed simply to ‘the Stoics’, can be found in a 
number of texts. It is recorded by Arius Didymus, Plotinus, Galen 
and Cicero. Galen's On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, 
however, is especially informative, as Galen attributes this defi- 
nition to Chrysippus. Galen notes that Chrysippus distinguishes 
between the health and the beauty of the body by stating that health 
depends on the proportion of elements, while beauty depends on 
the proportion of parts. Then Galen states the following: 


TO 68 KÓAAOG ODK EV TH TOV otowsiov GAA’ èv TH TOV popíov 
ovuuetpig ovviotao0a1 vouget, SaKtTOAOD zpóc SAKTVAOV SNAOVOTL 
Kai OVUAAVIOV ADTOV TPÓG TE HETAKEPTLOV koi kapzóv Kai TOUTOV 
TIPO Thyvv Kai nyes npóc Ppayiova Kai návt@v zpóg AGVTA... 


He believes that beauty does not lie in the proportionality of the ele- 
ments but in the proportionality of the parts: of finger, that is, to finger 
and of all the fingers to palm and wrist, of these to forearm, of forearm 
to shoulder, and of all to all . . .7 


Galen’s record of Chrysippus? definition appears to refer to 
visual beauty alone, as is evident from the fact that he uses the term 
TÒ KGAAOc for beauty as well as from the fact that he illustrates this 
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with the example of the proportionality of limbs. Other sources, 
however, emphasise that swmmetria explains both visual and intel- 
lectual or moral beauty. Since ethical questions play an important 
role in the Stoic corpus overall, it is likely that the definition was 
supposed to account for both the beauty of the body and the beauty 
of the soul. The extended versions of the definition that include 
the beauty of the body and the soul, moreover, are not only more 
prevalent, but also more uniform. 

One of the main sources for the elaborated version of the defini- 
tion stating that the same phenomenon — summetria — accounts for 
the beauty of both the body and the soul is Arius Didymus.’ This 
fragment is found in Stobaeus’ Eclogae, amongst the excerpts from 
Arius Didymus’ Epitome of Stoic Ethics. It is cited as follows: 


ÕOTEP TE TO KOAAOG TOD OMLATOG EOTL ovupetpia TOV LLEADV 
KaBLOTAVTMV ADTO zpóc GAANAG TE Kai zpóc TO ÓAov, ObTH Kai TO 
THS WHYS K&AXoc &ori ovuuetpia TOD Aóyou xai TOV LEpav adtod 
TPÒG TO GAov TE adTOD Kai TPdc GAANAG. 


Just as the beauty of a body is the proportionality of limbs when they 
relate to each other and to the whole, so the beauty of the soul is the 
proportionality of /ogos and its parts when they relate to the whole of 
the soul and to each other.!° 


Similarly, Cicero, when discussing notions of health and disease 
in his Tusculan Disputations,'' states that, according to the Stoics, 
good proportion is responsible for both the beauty of the body 
and the beauty of the soul. It has been shown that Cicero’s source 
for the Tusculan Disputations was very likely Chrysippus himself. 
More importantly, Cicero is using the On Emotions. The very same 
treatise is used by Galen in the Oz the Doctrines of Hippocrates and 
Plato.'* This is possibly a significant fact to take into considera- 
tion, because Cicero’s formulation of the definition includes some 
additional conditions not mentioned by Galen as follows: 


et ut corporis est quaedam apta figura membrorum cum coloris quadam 
suavitate eaque dicitur pulchritudo, sic in animo opinionum iudicio- 
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rumque aequabilitas et constantia cum firmitate quadam et stabilitate 
virtutem subsequens aut virtutis vim ipsam continens pulchritudo vocatur. 


When used of the body, the word ‘beauty’ refers to a nice configuration 
of the limbs together with a pleasant coloring, and similarly ‘beauty’ of 
mind means an evenness and consistency in the opinions and judge- 
ments, together with a certain toughness and stability, either following 
upon virtue or identical with it.? 


Here, colour, as well as summetria of limbs, is said to constitute 
the bodily beauty of human beings. The beauty of the soul consists 
not only of the consistency of beliefs, but also of their stability. The 
requirement of steadiness or stability for the beauty of the soul, 
unlike the requirement of colour for bodily beauty, is found only in 
Cicero. It refers to a tranquil state of mind unperturbed by strong 
emotions and wrong beliefs. One possible reason why the condi- 
tion is found here would be the context in which Cicero records 
the Stoic definition, namely, the Stoic treatment of emotions and 
mental health.!^ It is quite likely that Cicero put an emphasis on 
the stability of opinions and judgements for this reason. 

It is hard to determine when the conditions of colour and stabil- 
ity were added to the Stoic definition and what role they were 
intended to play. It has already been mentioned above that Cicero 
and Galen very probably used the same treatise by Chrysippus as 
their source. It might be the case that the conditions present in 
Cicero but not Galen are due to Cicero's interpretation. It is worth 
noting, however, that colour is mentioned by Plotinus as well. 
This passage, which can be found at the beginning of Plotinus’ Oz 
Beauty, contains the following statement: 


AEYETAL LEV 51) TAPA TAVTOV, WC gingiv, WS ovupetpia TOV LEPAV 
Tpds GAANAG Kai TPds TO óAov TO TE Tis £0ypoíag TpooTEBEV TO POG 
TI Óytv KGAAOG notet Kai EoTLV AdTOIs kai GAWS toic GAAOIG TAOL TO 
KaAoic eivat TÒ OVUHÉTPOIG Kai HEETPNHÉVOIG onüpygw . . . 


More or less everyone says that swmmetria of parts with one another and 
with the whole, with the addition of fine colour, produces visual beauty 
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and that both for the objects of sight and, generally, for everything else 
being beautiful is a matter of being swmmetros and measured . . .? 


Despite the fact that Plotinus claims he is criticising a view held 
by ‘almost everyone’, it is generally agreed that the target of this 
critique is the Stoic definition of beauty.'° Galen’s testimony shows 
that it was adopted by the Stoics as early as Chrysippus. The idea 
criticised is also not easily mistaken for the views held by any other 
ancient philosophical school." Plotinus makes it clear that he is 
attacking the theory positing swmmetria as the sole explanation 
for the presence of beauty; in his view, summetria can be a part 
of beauty, but it cannot fully account for it. The aim of his attack 
is the account that suggests that summetria fully accounts for the 
existence of beauty as the only relevant factor, because according to 
Plotinus, beauty cannot be explained by the presence of summetria 
alone.'® 

Plotinus’ record of this definition also corroborates the evidence 
in Cicero that the definition included the requirement of colour. 
Unless Plotinus used Cicero as his source, for which we do not 
have evidence," it is unlikely that the addition of colour is simply 
Cicero’s interpretation. It is more likely that it was added by the 
Stoics themselves. It is also possible that the colour requirement in 
visual objects might have been included in response to a criticism. 
In his Ennead 1.6, Plotinus criticises the advocates of summetria 
by arguing that this theory of beauty does not explain how colour 
can be beautiful.?? This criticism is very pertinent as it is indeed 
difficult, if not impossible, to account for the beauty of colour by 
means of summetria, which typically refers to a certain proportion- 
ality or ratio. It is quite possible that Plotinus was not the first to 
point out this shortcoming, and therefore, the requirement for the 
‘charm’ of colour was added by one of the Stoics (possibly even 
Chrysippus himself) as a response. In addition to this, it is worth 
remembering that the notion of poikilia, which can refer to the 
property of being multi-coloured, features fairly prominently in 
Stoic theological texts. These texts describe the world designed by 
god as both proportional and poikilos, and both of these properties 
are sources of beauty. It is, therefore, not surprising to find that 
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Cicero and Plotinus include colour in their records of the Stoic 
definition of beauty as summetria. 

In all the cited passages, the central part of the Stoic definition 
is the simple statement that beauty is swmmetria or the propor- 
tionality of parts with each other and with the whole. The most 
straightforward and obvious interpretation of the Stoic notion 
of summetria is that it conceptualises beauty as proportionality. 
According to such a reading, swmmetria of parts with each other 
and with the whole means that all the parts have harmonious ratios 
with each other, such as exemplified by Polycleitus’ Doryphoros or 
described in Vitruvius’ On Architecture?! The harmony of beliefs 
and cognitive functions required for the beauty of the soul could be 
interpreted in a similar way.” 


Plotinus’ critique 


In Plotinus’ Ennead 1.6, Stoic ideas mostly serve as a foil for present- 
ing Plotinus’ own account, yet his critique raises some significant — 
and possibly enlightening — questions about the Stoic definition of 
beauty. Plotinus starts Ennead 1.6, traditionally labelled On Beauty, 
by raising some general questions of whether the nature of beauty 
is the same in different kinds of objects and what attracts the eye to 
beautiful things. Then he proposes that there is a principle which 
bestows beauty on objects and states that it is the Form of Beauty.? 
Before any further exposition of his own ideas, Plotinus presents 
the following critique of the alternative account: 


TO TE ÓAov EOTOAL KAAOV ADTOIC, TA OE uépn Ékaota oby ÉGei Tap’ 
éavtõv TO KAAG civar, npóc dé tò SAOV ovvTEAOdvVtA, iva KAAOV T]: 
Kaitor dei, cizep ÓXov, Kai xà u£pr] KAA sivar od yàp di} ¿é aioypóv, 
QJ à TAVTO KATELAN@EVAL TO KGAAOS. . . si 68 ù uetaßBaivovtes Kai 
ET TH ETITSEDLATA kai TODS Aóyoug TODS KAAODS TO cóuetpov Kat 
EN’ AVTOV AITLOVTO, Tic GV ASYOLTO EV ETITHSEDLAOL ovupetpia KAAOTC 
fj vóuow Tj LaOHLaACtW ij ExtoTHpLAIG; Oeopńuata yap oúuuetpa 
Tpds GAANAG THs äv sin; si 6’ STi OULOVE ot, kai KaKaV EoTAL 
ópoAoyía te Kai ovpupovía. TO yàp trjv ooopooóvnv HALOLOTNHTO 
£ivdi TO tùv ówaooóvnv yevvatav siva eUrügtav oópupovov Kai 
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ovv@dov kai ópoAoyet zpóc GAANAG. KéAXog uiv oov vuyfic ipei) 
TAA Kai káos GANOwWoTEpov i TA npóoðev: GAAG THs oúuueTtpa; 
oŬte yàp Hs ueyéðn OTE oc APLOLOSG oúvuuetpa. 


The whole will be beautiful, in their view, while the individual parts 
will not have the quality of being beautiful in themselves but will 
contribute to making the whole beautiful. But if the whole is beautiful, 
the parts must be beautiful too; it could not be composed of ugly 
parts — all the parts must have beauty . . . If they move on to practices 
and beautiful expressions of thought and claim that here too the sum- 
metros is responsible for beauty, what could be meant by summetria in 
beautiful practices, or laws, or types of learning and knowledge? How 
could theories be swmmetros with one another? If the point is that they 
are in harmony, bad ideas can be consistent and in harmony with one 
another: the claims that ‘self-control is folly’ and that ‘justice is noble 
silliness’ are harmonious and in tune and consistent with each other. 
All virtue is beauty of soul, a truer beauty than the one mentioned 
earlier. How is virtue summetros? It is not summetros in the same way as 
magnitudes and numbers." 


Plotinus’ critique consists of a series of cases that exemplify 
objects or phenomena which, according to him, the Stoic defini- 
tion of beauty could not account for. One of the most significant 
of these objections is that nothing beautiful can be made of parts 
which have no beauty themselves.?? This criticism raises the ques- 
tion of the metaphysics of the Stoic concept of aesthetic properties. 
It is an important issue that ought to be addressed in order to 
understand the implications of the Stoic definition of beauty. 

In addition to this, Plotinus asks how summetria can account for 
the beauty of such phenomena as laws, customs, virtue and even 
intellect itself. He writes that his opponents cannot mean that 
these phenomena are beautiful by virtue of being ‘in harmony’, 
because vices and wrong beliefs can be in harmony with each 
other as well and therefore they ought to be beautiful too. This is 
a powerful critique, possibly designed to showcase the strengths 
of Plotinus own theory. In Ennead 6.7, Plotinus states that an 
ugly living man is more beautiful than a statue of a beautiful man, 
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because 'the living is more desirable; and this is because it has soul; 
and this is because it has more the form of good; and this means 
that it is somehow coloured by the light of the Good, and being 
so coloured wakes and rises up and lifts up that which belongs 
to it, as far as it can makes it good and wakes iť.” According to 
Plotinus' theory, the form helps to establish an exclusive relation- 
ship between beauty and the good. Plotinus employs the notion 
of Forms in order account for the phenomena that, according to 
him, summetria cannot account for. 

The Stoics are indeed committed to the view that there is a con- 
nection between the good and aesthetic properties, while the vices 
are not able to form such a connection. Chapter 3 was dedicated 
to the evidence showing that Chrysippus and other Stoics employ 
syllogisms to prove that only the beautiful is the good." These 
arguments show that the Stoics establish important connections 
between beauty and morality. There is another pertinent piece of 
evidence in Plutarch's Against the Stoic on Common Conceptions. 
When criticising the Stoic theodicean argument that even appar- 
ently bad things are not truly bad, Plutarch argues that the Stoics 
are contradicting themselves, because they also state that evils are 
not good or useful for human beings as follows: 


TIpdsG 68 xáAAoc Liv Tj TPdc ioyov eUyprotog ù kakia yéyovev; od 
Qaotv. 


Has vice proved to be useful to us for beauty or for strength? They 
deny it.” 


The fact that the Stoics deny the assignment of beauty to vice 
raises the question of whether they could have defended themselves 
against Plotinus’ accusation that their definition of beauty does not 
rule out the possibility of vices, as well as virtues, being beautiful. 
As Plotinus rightly notes, mere good composition and the fitting 
together of parts do not sufficiently explain why abstract and espe- 
cially moral objects are beautiful,” and if the Stoic theory had no 
answer to this problem, it would constitute a serious shortcoming. 
Thus Plotinus raises two problematic questions: how is it possible 
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that the whole is beautiful when the parts lack beauty, and how 
could the Stoics say that virtues — but not vices — possess beauty? 


Supervenience 


Plotinus argues that the Stoic conception of beauty implies that 
aesthetic properties depend on bases that are unrelated to these 
properties. If Plotinus’ critique depicts the Stoic claims accurately 
and they account for beauty in this way, then they subscribe to the 
view that aesthetic properties supervene on non-aesthetic proper- 
ties. Such a claim is not necessarily a drawback, despite the fact 
that it is presented as such by Plotinus. Conceptualising aesthetic 
properties in this way would have been not only an original stance, 
but also a substantial theoretical contribution to ancient aesthetics. 

The verb éavyiyveo8a1, found in several sources on the Stoic 
views on virtue, shows how the Stoics employ the notion of super- 
venience.?? Diogenes Laertius, for instance, records that one of the 
Stoic definitions of the good is ‘the natural perfection of a rational 
being qua rational’,*' adding that such a thing is virtue, virtuous 
acts and men. Then it is added that joy and gladness supervene on 
virtue. Similarly, despair and moroseness supervene on everything 
that partakes in vice. Joy and gladness, then, are novel proper- 
ties that are dependent on virtue. An even more revealing passage 
comes from Cicero's On Ends. Here, the Stoics are reported as 
claiming that the property of being ‘artistic’ is unlike the property 
of being ‘wise’, because the former is applicable only subsequently 
to the activity, whereas the latter is applicable from the outset. This 
is due to the fact that the wise act is an end in itself. Some actions 
are said to be bad given their consequences, while others are said 
to be bad in themselves, and virtuous actions can be judged right 
from their inception.?? As virtuous actions are done for the sake of 
themselves, the virtue of such actions depends on the agent; virtue, 
in these cases, follows from virtue. 

This is not the case with the properties that are subsequent to 
the action, such as the property of being ‘artistic’. The fact that the 
example employed here is ‘artistic’ shows that this principle cer- 
tainly (although not exclusively) applies to art objects. These prop- 
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erties must follow from different properties. A dance, for example, 
is artistic because the movements of the dancer are swift, precise 
and so on. Swift motion in itself is not artistic, as one can see from 
the case of running. The aesthetic value of the dance, therefore, 
merely supervenes on the swift motion. Whereas virtue produces 
virtue, being artistic needs to be produced by different, subvening 
properties. There is, in addition to this, an explicit statement in 
Stobaeus that beauty supervenes as follows: 


tavtag ... üpetücg teÀs(ag eivai Agyouct nepi tov fov xai 
ouveotnkévai ék Osopnuóávov: Aas dé £mtyíveo0ni tavtaic, 
ook ETL tÉyvag oboac, GAAA Ovvápetg TWÁG, EK tfjg Óoknosog 
n£pryvyvouévac, otov tiv oyíeiv tic yoy Kai TI åptiótnta Kat 
TI ioyov AVTIS kai TO KGAAOS. Gonep yàp THV TOD oópatoc byislav 
edKpaciav siva TOV év TO CHAT Ospudv Kai yoxpdv Kai Enpdv 
xai dypOv, odtw Kai tr|v Tic Woxfic oytewrv edKpaciav eivat TOV £v 
TH yoy õoyuátov. 


These . . . virtues, they [sc. the Stoics] say, are complete in the sphere of 
life and consist of theorems; but others supervene on these because they 
are no longer forms of expertise but certain powers that are acquired 
through training, for instance the soul's health and soundness as well as 
its strength and beauty. For just as bodily health is a good blend of the 
hot, cold, dry and wet elements in the body, so too psychic health is a 


good mixture of the doctrines in the soul.” 


Although this passage is not attributed to any specific Stoic, 
Teun Tieleman convincingly argues that it is quite likely based on 
Chrysippus’ On Virtues, with a minor variation.” The central argu- 
ment here is the juxtaposition of power (vauc) and expertise 
(téyvn). It is best understood as the claim that ‘certain qualities of 
the soul cannot be directly influenced by reason, i.e. through acts 
of assent. Strength of character and inner harmony lend an addi- 
tional quality to mental life; hence they are said to supervene on 
the theoretical virtues'.?? Beauty, health and strength are ‘powers’ 
that depend on training. The passage precedes the definition of 
beauty as summetria by Arius Didymus cited above, which states 
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that summetria of limbs and summetria of beliefs are responsible 
for the beauty of the body and the soul respectively. In both cases, 
beauty supervenes on the composition of the parts. In the case of 
bodily beauty, the composition or structure of the limbs renders a 
body beautiful. In the case of the soul, it is the structure, arguably 
a coherent structure, of beliefs that renders it as having a certain 
aesthetic property as well. If beauty is conceptualised as a kind 
of property that supervenes, then it can depend on non-aesthetic 
properties, and the Stoics could be defended against the charge of 
Plotinus. 

The second criticism issued by Plotinus, however, presents 
another challenge. Swmmetria, as was shown above, is typically 
understood in terms of the proportionality of parts. If this is the 
case, Plotinus' critique suggests, then vice can be beautiful as well, 
since nothing prevents a vicious mind from being harmoniously 
vicious. I would argue, however, that the Stoic definition could 
be defended even against this criticism, if it is read as stating that 
beauty supervenes not on just any kind of proportionality of parts 
but on the proportionality which enables an object to perform its 
function well. 


Functional composition 


'Ihe functional theory of beauty maintains that beauty depends 
not only on the structural properties of an object, such as the ratio 
amongst its parts, but also on how those structural properties allow 
the object to fulfil its role as the kind of object it is.?^ Different 
ratios and proportions are generally considered to be beautiful in 
a family house and a gothic church. The properties of these two 
buildings differ based on their respective functions, and beauty 
in each case depends on not merely being well proportioned, but 
well proportioned in regards to what is appropriate to that kind of 
building. Whereas a high ceiling and good acoustics typically con- 
tribute to the beauty of gothic churches, very different properties 
are typically found in family houses that might be called beautiful. 
Beauty is functional in the sense that it depends not only on the 
internal structural properties of an object, but also on how well 
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those properties enable their owner to function as an object of its 
kind. 

It is not uncommon to discuss functionality as one of the aspects 
of beauty in ancient Greek philosophy. Plato’s Hippias Major con- 
tains a discussion of functional beauty, although ultimately, this 
account is rejected." A similar attempt to theorise beauty can be 
found in Xenophon's Memorabilia?’ Such an understanding of 
beauty can also be found in the theoretical underpinnings of the 
aesthetic vocabulary. Aristotle, for instance, uses the term tò KOAOV 
when describing the teleological functionality of animals.?? This 
notion plays an important role in the Stoic conceptualisation of 
beauty as well. 

The notion of functional beauty can be read as a teleological 
claim, but arguably, in these cases, it is more appropriate to adopt 
the language of excellence. The concepts of téA0g and excellence 
are, of course, related, but excellence is a particularly useful notion 
for discussing aesthetic properties.“ When writing about Aristotle’s 
use of tò KoAóv, Kelly Rogers notes that one of its references is 
‘functional excellence’. She illustrates this meaning of tò KaAdv by 
citing a passage from Xenophon's Memorabilia in which Socrates 
describes the shield as beautiful because it does not impede the use 
of hands while protecting the vulnerable parts.*! While all shields 
have the same end, their excellences may vary. Both a hoplite’s 
shield and a primitive woven shield protect their bearers, so both of 
them achieve their end, yet the hoplite’s shield has certain advan- 
tages which make it excel at its function. Beauty, therefore, can 
be understood as resulting not just from achieving a certain end, 
but also from achieving that end particularly well, that is, having a 
certain excellence. 

The notion of aesthetic functionality is captured by the Stoic 
notion of TO zpénzov (decorum in Latin), attributed to Panaetius. 
Possibly the best source for Panaetius’ views, including this one, 
is Cicero's On Duties. It is clear that tò mpémov has aesthetic, and 
functional, meaning in the following passage which describes tò 
np&nov as analogous to bodily beauty: 


. natura doceat non neglegere, quem admodum nos adversus homines 
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geramus, efficitur, ut et illud, quod ad omnem honestatem pertinet, 
decorum quam late fusum sit appareat et hoc, quod spectatur in uno 
quoque genere virtutis. Ut enim pulchritudo corporis apta compositione 
membrorum movet oculos et delectat hoc ipso, quod inter se omnes partes 
cum quodam lepore consentiunt, sic hoc decorum, quod elucet in vita, 
movet adprobationem eorum, quibuscum vivitur, ordine et constantia et 
moderatione dictorum omnium atque factorum. 


. .. nature teaches us to be mindful of the way we behave towards other 
men, it becomes apparent how widespread is not only that seemliness 
(decorum) which extends over all that is honourable, but also that 
which is seen in one part of virtue. For just as the eye is aroused by the 
beauty of a body, because of the appropriate arrangement of the limbs, 
and is delighted just because all its parts are in graceful harmony, so this 
seemliness (decorum), shining out in one’s life, arouses the approval of 
one’s fellows, because of the order and constancy and moderation of 


every word and action.” 


The analogy with visual beauty indicates that tò mpémov is an 
equivalent of bodily proportionality appropriate arrangement of 
limbs’, to be precise), but it belongs to the sphere of action. Human 
beings delight in tò npénov of actions in the same way as they 
delight in the arrangement of limbs. It is not very easy to pinpoint 
what exactly tò mpémov is. A useful definition is offered by Andrew 
Dyck, who suggests that it ‘is a concept without a content of its 
own; it merely sets up a proportional relationship between two 
terms'.? In addition to this, I would argue that this relationship 
can be described as functionality, in the sense that an act which 
exhibits tò mpémov is in accordance with the agent's nature or 
function. The passage cited above as well as a number of other 
remarks in the On Duties indicate that the notion of tò mpémov is 
tied to what is natural or in accordance with the nature of human 
beings. The source of tò mpémov — regardless of whether the issue is 
a human body or mind — are nature's laws.“ 

The functional aspect of tò mpémov is also evident in the com- 
parison of the appropriate character in poetry and real life. The 
poets are said to observe seemliness ‘when what is said and done 
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is worthy of the role'.? When some immoral phrase or speech fits 
the character of the immoral person in a play, it is applauded and 
admired because of tò npénov (yet this would not be the case if the 
same was uttered by a noble character). This claim is immediately 
succeeded by a further clarification stating that in poetry, unlike in 
real life, tò mpémov can apply to various characters, including the 
bad ones. In real life, tò npénov applies only to virtues, because 
‘our parts have been given to us by nature: since they are the ones 
of constancy, of moderation, of restraint, of a sense of shame’.“° 
The beauty of the soul, when denoted by tò npénov, derives from 
achieving our 1£Aoc — or fulfilling our ‘function’ — of living in 
accordance with our nature as rational virtuous agents." 

One might raise the question of whether it is permissible to use 
this notion to interpret the definition of beauty, typically denoted 
by another term (summetria). These two concepts are treated as 
separate by some scholars. Giovanni Lombardo in his L Estetica 
Antica, for instance, reserves functional connotations to the term 
TÒ npénov and suggests that swmmetria refers to internal structural 
properties alone.* In addition to this, the fact that tò mpémov is 
often associated with Panaetius, whereas summetria can be attrib- 
uted to the earlier Stoics, especially Chrysippus, might constitute 
an obstacle to such an interpretation. Yet the connection between 
the two concepts is discussed in Cicero’s On Duties, or to be more 
precise, the text contains a comparison between tò mpémov and 
honestum. ® 

It is necessary to consider the relation between honestum and tò 
mpémov in order to determine whether the functional connotations 
of the latter also apply to the former. In the On Duties, honestum and 
tO mpémov are described as distinct,?? but the difference between 
TO npénov and honestum is hard to outline clearly. The difference 
between them is said to be more easily grasped than explained.^! 
There is also a strong connection between them, because what is tò 
npénov is honestum and what is honestum is tò npénov. Moreover, 
everything just is mpémov, but what is unjust is lacking in hon- 
estum and unseemly.’ According to Andrew Dyck, ‘Panaetius 
evidently regards to prepon as an infallible sign of the presence of 
the kalon. . . . Moreover, unseemly behaviour would, according to 
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94, appear to be a sure sign of the absence of the kalon.”? It follows 
that honestum is a necessary and sufficient condition for tò npénov 
and it is not reasonable to read these two notions as different. We 
can distinguish them conceptually (just as the On Duties indicates), 
but they necessarily coincide. 

Although it has been argued that tò npénov was introduced by 
Panaetius specifically, there is no need to treat this notion as strictly 
existing outside the conceptual framework advocated by the early 
Stoics. The functional interpretation of beauty may very well have 
predated Panaetius within the Stoic tradition, and 16 npénov can 
be said to be Panaetius’ notion in the sense that he put a special 
emphasis on it. If summetria is a feature of honestum, and hones- 
tum necessarily coincides with tò npénov, a notion with a strong 
functional aspect, then summetria can be related to the functional 
theory of beauty. This is not, however, the only evidence for the 
theory of functional aesthetics in Stoicism. 

It is noteworthy that beauty and utility are often cited in close 
proximity in Balbus’ account of the Stoic theology in Cicero’s 
On the Nature of the Gods, discussed in the previous Chapter 5. 
Providence, according to Balbus, has three objectives: ‘to ensure 
first, that the universe is most suitably ordered for survival; sec- 
ondly, that it is deficient in no respect; and above all, that its beauty 
is outstanding in its universal adornment’. He also claims that 
the world could not have been better in regard to either utility or 
beauty as its parts exhibit exceptional coherence.” Although these 
statements do not reduce beauty to functionality (that is, Balbus 
does not say explicitly that the world is beautiful because of its 
utility), the proximity of the claims about the beauty of the world 
to the claims about the utility of the world is notable. Even if the 
relationship between the two properties is not spelled out in great 
technical detail, it is quite clear that the beauty and the utility of the 
world go hand in hand. 

The functionality of the world can be described more precisely 
in metaphysical terms. Plutarch reports that, in his On Motion, 
Chrysippus argued that ‘the world is a complete body, but the 
parts of the world are not complete because they are in certain 
ways relative to the whole and are not per se.’ The category of 
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being relatively disposed, the fourth category in the Stoic theory 
of genera,” explains the relationship between the world as a whole 
and its constituent parts. Being relatively disposed refers to a kind 
of property that can appear and cease to exist without qualitative 
alteration, but in reference to something external? Usually this 
category is explained by a simple example, such as ‘a man on the 
left’. But Plutarch’s passage shows that it can have a much more 
complex use. If the parts of the world are relatively disposed, they 
ought to be understood in reference to the cosmos as a whole. They 
have a nature, or function, in respect to the nature of the cosmos. 
Similarly, in the Stoic definition of beauty as swmmetria, an 
object is said to be beautiful if its parts are swmmetros not only with 
each other but also with the whole. If being relatively disposed on a 
cosmic level has a certain functional meaning, then being disposed 
‘to the whole’ on a smaller scale also quite plausibly has a func- 
tional meaning. There was, of course, a controversy within the Stoa 
regarding the category of ‘relatively disposed’ and its connection to 
virtue. On the one hand, Aristo argued that virtue is essentially only 
a single thing, and different kinds of virtues, such as courage and 
prudence, are relative dispositions. On the other hand, Chrysippus 
argued that every virtue constitutes its own quality as it is ‘qualified’ 
(tò 1016v).?? In the Chrysippean conceptual framework, beauty of 
the soul would arguably be a matter of a further differentiation of 
an already qualified thing in regard to an external factor, that is, 
the role assigned to human beings by the rational cosmic principle. 


The proper functions 


‘The category of relative disposition can be used to explain proper 
functions as well.’ The proper functions (tà kaðńkovta) are 
actions in agreement with nature and can be interpreted as a func- 
tional notion. The most common definition of a proper function 
states that it is an act in accordance with nature.°! The most broad 
and general understanding of this concept does not have aesthetic 
underpinnings. Animals and plants have proper functions? and 
certain simple actions performed by humans are proper functions 


as well, yet none of these exhibit any kind of beauty. The proper 
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functions do acquire certain aesthetic aspects, however, when the 
acting agent is the perfectly rational wise man. 

In Cicero’s On Ends, the Stoic spokesperson Cato explains that 
the first proper function is to preserve one’s constitution, while the 
second is to pursue things that are in accordance with nature and to 
avoid those that are not. Once a person is able to perform this in a way 
which is fully consistent with his nature, he observes the regularity 
and harmony of such conduct (viditque rerum agendarum ordinem et, 
ut ita dicam, concordiam) and gains the understanding of the highest 
human good, which is praiseworthy and desirable for its own sake. 
This is the actual human good and honestum itself. The harmony of 
behaviour described here seems to be similar to the beauty of the soul 
described in the Stoic definition of beauty as summetria. At the very 
least a person who is acting for the sake of honestum can be meaning- 
fully described as having beauty of the soul. If this is the case, here the 
phenomenon of beauty has clear functional connotations. 

This claim is also supported by a passage from Stobaeus that 
contains the Stoic definition of a right action as a proper func- 
tion that possesses all the measures or numbers (100g &piOjo0c).9 
‘The importance of the phrase ‘all the measures’ is highlighted by 
Anthony Long in his article “The Harmonics of Stoic Virtue’. The 
‘proper functions’ are especially often described as having ‘all the 
numbers’ of virtue,°° and Long argues that this phrase refers to a 
musical theory as follows: 


As he plays, the musician is moving with the notes of one tetrachord, or 
ascending or descending to a higher or lower tetrachord. So, by analogy, 
the Stoic sage at one time is exercising this or that subordinate virtue 
in the domain of justice, and at another time displaying a subordinate 
virtue in the domain of courage. . . . Just as the musician will fail if any 
of the notes in his mode is out of tune, so too virtue requires complete 
concordance between all its parts or ‘numbers’ ... the conception 
of virtue as a harmony provides an illuminating analogy for the wise 
man’s relationship with external nature as well as with himself. He may 
be pictured as someone whose character and actions are completely in 


tune with the causal system employed by cosmic nature.” 
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The wise man, thus, is directly comparable to the musician by 
virtue of the harmony of his actions, as his actions are organised in 
such a way as to be perfectly attuned with nature. The reading of 
this perfect attunement as resulting in beauty follows quite naturally, 
especially given the reference to music which Long rightly emphasises. 
‘The proper functions can, therefore, be a part of the phenomenon of 
beauty — and it seems fairly clear that the phenomenon described here 
is beauty — when the agent in question is wise. Even more impor- 
tantly, the beauty described here consists of functionality, in the sense 
that it consists in living and acting in a way which is not only well 
structured, but also in accordance with nature, both individual and 
cosmic. It could be argued that the definition of beauty as summetria 
of parts with each other and with the whole already implies that 
aesthetic properties supervene on functionality. Although the defini- 
tion clearly refers to the structure of a beautiful object, there is a 
condition of being summetros with the whole. As was argued above, 
the ‘whole’ referred to here might very well have the same meaning 
as in Chrysippus’ claim that the parts of the world are relatively dis- 
posed to the whole, and thus it can be interpreted as a claim about 
functionality.. That is to say, this part of the definition implies that 
beauty is also functional, and that in order to be beautiful, an object 
has to perform adequately the role which this kind of object ought to 
fulfil. The proportionality of structure and functionality are not two 
distinct conditions for beauty, but two aspects of compositionality. 
The parts of a beautiful object are well composed not just in any 
respect, but by virtue of enabling the object to function as that kind 
of object. A composition, therefore, is only properly sumrnetros if 
it has a functional structure.” While ‘the summetria of parts with 
one another’ refers to an internal relationship between parts within 
an object, ‘the summetria of parts with the whole’ concerns the role 
that an object has from the functional perspective as well as how the 
composition of its parts contributes to its playing of that role. 


Beautiful vices? 


If this reading is accepted, then it also helps to clarify the Stoic 
position regarding the problem of attributing aesthetic properties 
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to virtues but not vices. As mentioned above, if it is assumed that 
beauty is produced when the parts simply ‘fit together’ and ‘comple- 
ment each other’, then Plotinus is right in pointing out that the 
Stoics have trouble explaining why virtue, but not vice, is beautiful, 
as nothing seems to prevent vices from fitting together harmoni- 
ously. This problem could be tackled by denying that vices have the 
capacity to co-exist in a harmonious way. There is some evidence 
showing that this might have been the approach the Stoics took. 
In the Tusculan Disputations, for instance, viciousness (vitiositas) is 
described as a character that is ‘inconsistent in the whole of life and 
out of harmony with itself (a se ipsa dissentiens).’”° A similar claim 
is recorded by Stobaeus. Here, ignorance is said to be vice, which is 
contrary to moderation and which makes impulses unstable and flut- 
tering (åkataotátovç Kai mto1Wwdetc).”’ An unstable and fluttering 
impulse is defined as a passion (1600¢) by the Stoics."? Vices such as 
ignorance can be shown to be innately inharmonious by appealing 
to the description of passions. Galen, citing Chrysippus Oz Passions, 
Book 1, records an elaborate explanation of the definition of passion 
as the excess of impulse that includes the following vivid illustration: 


olov éri tod nopedecbar Kad’ ópui]v od zAcovátet | TOV okeAGv 
Kív]oig àÀA& cuovanxapiiGet tt TH òp ote Kai otv, Órav 
£0£Ar, Kai nueva Ast. émi 68 TOV vpeyóvtov kað’ OPEV ODKETL 
TOLODTOV yívevat, GAAM nÀeováGei TAPA viv OPL 1 TOV OKEADV 
Kivyolc Hote &koépseo001 kai Ly pETaBdAAELW gone Gc obtws g000G 
évapSapévov. 


When someone walks in accordance with his impulse, the movement 
of his legs is not excessive but commensurate with the impulse, so that 
he can stop or change whenever he wants to. But when people run in 
accordance with their impulse, this sort of thing no longer happens. 
The movement of their legs exceeds their impulse so that they are 
carried away and unable to change obediently, as soon as they have 


started to do so.” 


The very nature of vice, then, is chaotic, and one could quite 
plausibly argue that, for the Stoics, the notion of harmonious vices 
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is an oxymoron. Consequently, if vices cannot co-exist in a way that 
can be called harmonious, then they cannot be beautiful either. 

‘There is another, somewhat related, way of denying that vices 
can harmoniously fit together and form beauty. In fact, if the Stoic 
conception of beauty is read as referring to the functional struc- 
ture of a beautiful object, then their definition allows restricting 
the supervenience of aesthetic properties to those structures that 
properly fulfil the function of an object.” The Stoics maintain that 
the best in human beings is their rationality and it is in their nature 
to be rational.” Vice, meanwhile, is the cause of an unnatural and 
unhappy life.” Acting in a rational manner, therefore, constitutes 
acting in accordance with human nature and, therefore, fulfilling 
human functions. Subsequently, if it is accepted that beauty super- 
venes not just on any harmonious structure, but on a functional 
structure, it follows that vices cannot contribute to beauty, because 
they do not contribute to the human téAog. The Stoics could deny 
that it is possible to act in a harmoniously vicious way, because vice 
is not functional by virtue of being not in accordance with human 
nature. Fitting vices together in a harmonious fashion for the Stoics 
is a bit like performing a dance at a singing competition. It might 
be a very good dance, but it cannot win, because that is not what 
the competition is for. 

The two components of the Stoic definition of beauty render 
it a very flexible concept. This definition takes into account more 
than the internal coherence of parts within an object. Beauty has 
a functional aspect, since in order to be beautiful, an object must 
have appropriate properties for that kind of object. This stance has 
important philosophical implications. Chrysippus proposes what 
in contemporary terms is called broad aesthetic supervenience. This 
kind of supervenience differs from narrow aesthetic supervenience 
in respect to its scope of relevant factors. In contemporary aesthet- 
ics, broad supervenience is used to explain why an original master- 
piece is more aesthetically valuable than its copy, even if the copy is 
very good. By virtue of having identical structural properties, both 
pieces ought to have identical supervening aesthetic properties. 
In order to support an intuition that the original piece of art has 
different aesthetic properties than its copy, broad supervenience is 
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necessary, because this notion of supervenience takes into account 
the contextual and relational properties as well as the intrinsic 
properties of an object." 


Concluding remarks 


All the explanations and arguments containing aesthetic terms 
discussed in the previous chapters are not only consistent but are 
also supported by the Stoic way of theorising summetria. The Stoic 
definition of beauty as summetria helpfully spells out the technical 
implications about the Stoic understanding of the aesthetic proper- 
ties, although it is a notable piece of Stoic philosophy in its own 
right. Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects of their definition 
of beauty is providing a reference point from which a composition 
can be judged to be ‘good’. Functionality is a reference point for 
composition, thus aesthetic properties in any given object depend 
on the composition of the parts attuned to the purpose of that object 
as a whole. Such a conceptualisation of aesthetic properties allows 
the Stoics to present a flexible and multi-layered theory that can 
account for the presence of beauty in simple physical objects, such 
as human bodies, complex physical objects, such as the world and 
even abstract objects, such as virtue. It becomes clear that the Stoic 
definition of beauty represents an interesting and significant devel- 
opment in ancient aesthetics once it is placed within the ancient 
aesthetic tradition. This will be shown in the following chapter. 


Notes 


1. Thompson (1992: 1007). 

2. Hon and Goldstein (2008: 2): ‘Symmetry in its current scientific 
usage refers either to a mathematico-logical relation or to an intrin- 
sic property of a mathematical entity which under certain classes 
of transformations, such as rotation, reflection, inversion, or other 
abstract operations, leaves something unchanged — invariant. When 
an invariant property is maintained, it is the subject of group theory 
— a mathematical theory which explores, systematizes, and formalizes 
features that are preserved under the transformation.’ 
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. Although Galen attributes the definition of visual beauty as sum- 


metria to Chrysippus, he does not explicitly write that Chrysippus 
is the author. It is possible that Chrysippus was merely working 
with a definition proposed by Zeno or even some other Stoic. Yet 
even if Chrysippus is not the author of this definition, the only clear 
surviving attribution refers to him, therefore he must at least have 
advocated it. 


. See Cicero's Off. 1.98, although this account is typically attributed to 


Panaetius, not Chrysippus. 

Arius Didymus sb4—sbs (Pomeroy)=Stobaeus 2.62, 15 W=SVF 3.278; 
the translation is mine. 
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these two, and Bett (2010: 136) argues that ‘this well-ordered 
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Chrysippus distinction between health and physical beauty. In Plac. 
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ing between health and beauty of the soul, as he distinguishes bodily 
beauty as the summetria of limbs from health as the summetria of 
elements. For this reason, I do not assume that Chrysippus proposed 
an equivalency between health and beauty. 

This is argued in Graver (2002: 204-6). An elaborate study of this 
question can be found in Tieleman (2003: 290—320, especially 
296—303). 

Tusc. 4.312 SVF 3.279, tr. M. Graver. See also Philo Mos. 2.140=SVF 
3.392. 

See Graver (2002: 152-4) for an in-depth discussion of this text. 
Plotinus En. 1.6.1, tr. A. Sheppard from Bychkov and Sheppard 
(2010), slightly changed to replace ‘symmetry’ with 'summetria! and 
‘symmetrical’ with ‘summetros. 
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directed at the Stoics. See, for instance, Sheppard and Bychkov (2010: 
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with a wider intellectual tradition, which will be discussed in the 
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(2010: 141—4). 
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‘symmetry’ and ‘symmetrical’ with ‘summetria’ and ‘summetros 
respectively. 

See Schmitt (2007: 60-3). 

Plotinus Ez. 6.7.22, tr. Armstrong. 
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as suggesting that beauty originated from internal structure and parts' 
fitting together. Bett (2010: 136), for instance, argues as follows: ‘For 
it is clear that according to the Stoics’ conception of the soul, reason 
or the hegemonikon has a number of different aspects or functions, 
and that, in the wise person’s soul, these aspects or functions will 
complement one another and fit together in a felicitous and harmoni- 
ous way.” 

Graver (2007: 29). 

Diogenes Laertius 7.94=SVF 3.76, tr. Hicks: tò TéAEtov xatà qóoctv 
Aoyıkoð ws Xoytko. See also Sorabji (2000: 51). 

Cicero Fin. 3.3225 VF 3.504. 

Stobaeus 2.62, 15-63, 5 W=SVF 3.278, tr. from Tieleman (2003). 
Tieleman (2003: 236—40). 

Tieleman (2003: 237). 

Parsons and Carlson (2008: 2) define functional beauty as follows: 
“The basic idea of Functional Beauty is that of a thing’s function 
being integral to its aesthetic character. Expressed slightly differently, 
the idea is that of a thing’s aesthetic qualities emerging from its func- 
tion or something closely related to its function, such as its purpose, 
use, or end.’ 

Plato Hp. mai. 290D-294E. See Barney (2010: 364-5) for a discussion 
of the Platonic notion of functionality and its relationship to beauty. 
Xenophon Mem. 3.8.5—6. 

Irwin (2010: 386—7) presents a survey and an analysis of Aristotle's use 
of tò Ka óv in this way. 

Arete (‘virtue’) can also be translated as ‘excellence’. See, for instance, 
the translation of Aristotle Eth. Nic. 1167a in Crisp (2000: 171), cf. the 
brief discussion of this translation at (2000: 203). 

Rogers (1993: 355). Xenophon's passage is Mem. 3.10.9—10. 

Cicero Off. 1.98, tr. Atkins. 

Dyck (1996: 240). 

Cicero Off. 1.100. 

Cicero Off. 1.97, tr. Atkins. 

Cicero Off. 1.98, tr. Atkins. 

There is a debate in Stoic scholarship on whether an agent's moral 
nature can be derived from her cosmic nature (and function) in 


Stoicism. Annas (1995: 162ff.) argues that such an explanation of 
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the Stoic ethical position is problematic, although see Betegh (2003: 
esp. 298-300) for an argument that the Stoic concept of t£Aoc, 
strongly influenced by the Stoic engagement with Plato’s Timaeus, 
can be both cosmic and moral in its nature. 

Lombardo (2002: 136). 

See Chapter 3 for the argument that Ponestum is the Latin equivalent 
of tò KaAóv. For the connection between summetria and honestuml 
TÒ KaAOv, cf. Diogenes Laertius 7.100, tr. Hicks (slightly changed by 
replacing ‘factors’ with ‘measures’): ‘the reason why they characterize 
the perfect good as beautiful is that it has in full all the measures 
required by nature or has perfect proportion’ (KaAóv 8& Aéyovot 
TO TEAELOV åyaðòv napà TO návtas ånéyetv TODS &unntovpiévoug 
ApiBLovds NO Tig PLOEWGS Tj TO TEAEWS oúuuetpov). Here, the good 
is said to be beautiful because it has perfect proportion, that is, it is 
summetros. This is quite likely a reference to the definition of beauty 
as summetria. This phrase plays an important role in interpreting the 
Stoic notion of the proper function below. 

Cicero Off. 1.93. 

Cicero Off. 1.93. 

Cicero Off 1.94. It is also noteworthy that, in this passage, honestum 
is said to precede tò npénov. 

Dyck (1996: 243). Note that although this citation uses the term tò 
K0.Óv, Cicero's text uses Ponestum. These terms are often treated as 
interchangeable in the scholarship. 

Nat. D. 2.58, tr. Walsh. 

Nat. D. 2.87. 

Plutarch Mor. 1054 E-F=SVF 2.550=LS 29D, tr. Long and Sedley. 
For this theory and its context see Menn (1999) and Sedley (1988: 
259-63). 

Simplicius in Ar. Cat. 166, 15-29=SVF 2.403=LS 29C. 

Galen Plac. 7.1.12-15=SVF  3.259-LS  29E; Plutarch Mor. 
440E-441D-LS 61B. 

It is also related to the theory of oikeiosis see Tieleman (2003: 
185-6). 

This claim can be found in a large number of texts. Plutarch, in Mor. 
1069E=SVF 3.491, attributes it to Chrysippus. 

Diogenes Laertius 7.10725 VF 3.493=LS 59C. 
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For instance, looking after one’s body and health is a proper function 
(Diogenes Laertius 7.109=SVF 3.496). 

Cicero Fin. 3.17=LS 59D. 

Stobaeus 2.93, 14-18 W=SVF 3.500=LS 59K. 

Long (1996: 210-12). 

Long (1996: 218-19). 

See Setaioli (2007: 50-1) for an argument that Seneca puts an 
emphasis on the beauty of the ‘whole’ in a way that seems to refer 
to the notion of tò zpénov. Setaioli also traces this idea back to 
Chrysippus. 

For the use of the terms ‘structure’ and ‘composition’, see Harte 
(2002: 14-16; 158-67). Since I am dealing with aesthetic rather 
than mereological problems, my use of these terms is not nearly as 
charged. I discuss structure as something an object Jas rather than is, 
to use Harte's distinction, because such a notion of structure is more 
relevant for aesthetic issues. I use ‘composition’ simply to denote 
the entirety of factors which render an object beautiful. Structure 
(especially proportionate structure) is one of them, but there can be 
other, more external factors, such as functionality. One might reason, 
for instance, that the good composition of a house requires both 
proportionality and functionality. 

Cicero Tusc. 4.29, 34-5=LS 610, tr. Long and Sedley. 

Stobaeus 2.68, 18-23 W=SVF 3.663-LS 41l. 

See Stobaeus 2.88, 8-90, 6 W=SVF 3.378-LS 65A. It is quite likely 
that this definition belonged to Chrysippus, because Galen's record 
shows that Posidonius addressed the criticism of this definition to 
Chrysippus in particular. 

Galen Plac. 4.2.10-18 (5.368—370K)-SVF 3.462=LS 65], translation 
by Long and Sedley. See also Stobaeus 2.88, 8-90, GW-SVF 3.378, 
389=LS 65A, which contrasts controllable erroneous opinions and 
uncontrollable passions, and Gill (2010: 152). 

This explanation is not necessarily mutually exclusive with the first. 
The vices are, according to the Stoics, not only lacking in harmony, 
but also contrary to nature (see, for instance, Galen Plac. 4.2.10-18 
(5.368-370K)=SVF 3.462=LS 65]). 

See, for instance, Seneca Ep. 76.9-10=SVF 3.200a=LS 63D. Another 
relevant Stoic tenet is the claim that the téA0¢ of human life is living 
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in agreement with nature, which is held in common by all the early 
Stoics. See Stobaeus 2.75, 11-76, 8 W=LS 63B and Diogenes Laertius 
7.87-92LS63C, which show that Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysippus 
advocated this idea, with slight emendations. 

76. Plutarch Mor. 1044A=SVF 3.55=LS 63H. 

77. Zangwill (2001: 43-4). 


Aesthetics in Stoicism and 
Stoicism in Aesthetics 


"Ihe anatomist presents to the eye the most hideous and disagreeable 
objects; but his science is useful to the painter in delineating even a 
Venus or an Helen ... Accuracy is, in every case, advantageous to 
beauty, and just reasoning to delicate sentiment.’ 

David Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding! 


Having analysed the ways in which the Stoics used aesthetic terms 
and determined what theoretical implications this use underpins, 
one important question remains: that is, the question of the role 
that Stoic ideas played in the ancient debates on issues pertinent 
to aesthetics. Some of the debates that the Stoics engaged in have 
already been discussed. Plotinus' critique of the Stoic definition 
of beauty as summetria, for example, was discussed in the previ- 
ous chapter in order to determine the implications of that defini- 
tion. This chapter, meanwhile, is dedicated to painting the general 
picture of the place of Stoic views within the ancient tradition of 
aesthetics, with a special emphasis on the debates and the develop- 
ment of the ideas resulting from them. Given that the focus of this 
study is Stoicism, this account of ancient aesthetics will inevitably 
be limited to those debates that are pertinent to the topic, and thus 
it is not an exhaustive account. At the same time, it is worth stating 
from the outset that the Stoics engaged in the debates that were 
central and their influence was far more enduring than one might 
suspect. 


I7I 
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The summetriai, the artistic theory 


In the previous chapter, it was pointed out that the most important 
piece of evidence for the Stoic definition of beauty comes from 
Galen’s treatise On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato. \n this 
passage, Galen claims that the Stoic theory is the same as the 
one proposed by Polycleitus. It is shown below that Galen is not 
quite right and the Stoic theory differed in several respects from 
Polycleitus’ Canon, yet Galen’s remark shows that Stoic thought 
is well integrated into the ancient Greek tradition. The Stoics were 
among the many philosophers influenced by the artistic theory 
typically attributed to Polycleitus. For this reason, the artistic 
theories are, arguably, the starting point of the enquiry into ancient 
Greek aesthetics. 

Although far from being detailed, Galen’s passage suggests that 
Polycleitus’ theory referred mostly to ratios or the composition 
of an object.* Galen adds that Polycleitus was the first to give tüg 
cupperpíag of the body as well as making a statue in accordance 
with his theory? Since Polycleitus is cited as talking about sum- 
metria in the plural, it does seem that in his work this term refers 
to specific ratios that govern the internal structural properties of 
a beautiful statue.* It is worth noting, however, that Polycleitus 
might not have been the inventor of the theory giving summe- 
triai. Diogenes Laertius, while naming various people named 
Pythagoras active in the middle of the sixth century Bc, also men- 
tions Pythagoras the sculptor from Rhegium, who was the first to 
pay attention to rhythm and summetria.’ It seems that Polycleitus’ 
theory, however, was considered to be the theory of summetria par 
excellence. When listing the sculptors, Pliny the Elder describes 
Myron as being 'the first sculptor who appears to have enlarged the 
scope of realism, being more prolific in his art than Polycleitus and 
being more careful in his proportions (symmetria) ^ A little later he 
observes that Latin has no equivalent to the Greek term summetria, 
which Lysippus, another noted sculptor, followed attentively ‘by 
the new and hitherto untried method of modifying the squareness 
of the figure of the old sculptors'. 

Although summetria is often associated with sculpture, it is 
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also sometimes mentioned in relation to painting.? It also plays 
a significant role in the theories of architecture, as Vitruvius’ Oz 
Architecture shows. According to Vitruvius, all buildings ought to 
possess strength, utility and beauty (venustas). He then explains 
what constitutes these properties. Strength comes from the solid 
foundation and the right choice of materials. Utility comes from 
the distribution of the parts which correspond to their purpose. 
Beauty, meanwhile, is produced by the pleasant appearance of 
the whole and the proportionality of its parts.’ Later, in Book 3, 
Vitruvius explains that the design of temples comes from the sum- 
metria which depends on proportion (called àvoXoyía by Greeks). 
Then he defines proportion, in a way that is reminiscent of the 
Stoic definition of beauty, as follows: ‘Proportion is the co-relation 
(commodulatio) of the fixed parts in the elements of the build- 
ing and in the whole [building], [and] from this ratio symmetria 
is produced. ? As well as sharing some similarities, Vitruvius’ 
description of summetria in On Architecture differs from the Stoic 
in one significant respect: it does not incorporate any references to 
functionality. Instead, proportionality consists of only a series of 
numbers representing ratios. This becomes clear when Vitruvius 
compares temples with a well-formed human body," and then 
provides a rather in-depth description of the ideal proportions of 
a human body. From the chin to the top of the head is one tenth 
of the whole height, from chin to the crown of the head is one 
eighth, and so on.!? This makes it clear that, in the context of the 
arts, summetria refers to a very specific and rather technical series of 
ratios that allows the depiction of, for example, human anatomy, 
although it could be used for other kinds of objects too. Numbers 
and mathematical calculations, therefore, constitute the theory of 
summetriai used by the artists. 


The Pythagoreans 


Numbers also play prominent explanatory roles in the accounts of 
beauty presented by the philosophers. Arguably, the Pythagoreans 
are the most famous advocates of the theory that explains everything 
in terms of numbers. It has been suggested that the Pythagoreans 
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were the authors of the idea that beauty originates from the 
harmony of parts, which appears to be a conceptually similar (if not 
identical) stance to the one advocated by the Stoics.'? Discussing 
the Pythagorean stance in general terms is, however, very difficult, 
as the history and even the identity of the Pythagorean school is 
non-monolithic. Pythagoreanism is divided into the mathematical 
and the acousmatic traditions.!* The scope of this study does not 
allow discussing the Pythagorean stance in general, but it is pos- 
sible to look at some representative evidence. Philolaus of Croton, 
for example, was one of the more noted Pythagoreans of the fifth 
century BC, and the extant fragments of his works are a valuable 
source for determining the views that can be reasonably associated 
with the Pythagorean school. 

The similarity between the broadly Polycleitean summetria theory 
and the Pythagorean views is due to the role that mathematical 
explanation plays in both theories. Interestingly, the Pythagorean 
fragments rarely contain the term summetria. When they do, it is 
clear it is not a reductive explanation of aesthetic properties, as no 
surviving Pythagorean fragment identifies beauty with summetria 
in a reductive way. The Philolaus fragment that associates these two 
properties most explicitly can be found in Stobaeus, but it only 
states that summetria is beautiful as follows: “Order and proportion 
are beautiful and useful, while disorder and lack of proportion are 
ugly and useless." Although this fragment attributes beauty to 
order and summetria, it does not explicitly state that there is a causal 
link between summetria and beauty, or that they share an identity 
in some sense. 

Philolaus attributes a greater causal role to another often- 
employed term, harmonia, which at first sight appears to be very 
similar to summetria. Harmonia, however, is portrayed as a fun- 
damental power which binds together the so-called limiters and 
unlimiteds into the world-order.'° Harmonia, thus, tells us more 
about cosmology than aesthetics. Whereas the Pythagorean har- 
monia is a universal power which reconciles conflicting parts into 
unity, the theories of summetria merely explain that the summetros 
arrangement of parts produces a property of beauty in various 
objects. The Pythagorean view as represented by Philolaus, then, is 
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rather different from both the artistic theory and the Stoic theory 
of summetria. 

Both the Pythagorean view and the artistic theory of summetria, 
nevertheless, share an insight which becomes extremely significant 
to the later philosophers, namely, that beauty can be explained in 
terms of numbers. If one says that Dion has a beautiful body, then 
it means that Dion's body is proportioned in a certain way and that 
proportion can be rendered in a series of very specific ratios. This 
idea is fairly fundamental to ancient Greek aesthetics, as it keeps on 
re-emerging in various forms and is used to posit various problems 


by later philosophers. 


Plato 


Of all ancient Greek philosophers who theorised beauty, Plato's 
views are probably the most studied. Ultimately, the Platonic 
account is distinctly original, but it is worth noting that Plato 
often uses the term summetria as a tool for theorising beauty. He 
often uses the term to denote good proportion," measurements 
or ratio'® and even appropriateness.'? While these phenomena can 
be pertinent to the discussions of beauty, none of these passages 
explicitly describe beauty as nothing over and above summetria. 
The most pertinent passage for the discussion of how summetria is 
related to beauty is found in the Philebus. In the relevant section of 
this dialogue, Protarchus and Socrates discuss what the good is in a 
life that is devoted to pursuing a mixture of wisdom and pleasure.?? 
After agreeing on the components of this mixture, Socrates states 
that the cause which renders any mixture valuable or valueless is 
obvious and known to everyone. Since Protarchus is perplexed 
by this claim, Socrates explains that this cause is tò pétpov and fj 
ovppetpia.?! After Protarchus agrees with this, Socrates states the 
following: 


(2:0. Nodv 51) katanégevysv riv 1] Tod àya000 o0vaug sic THY TOD 
KOAOD úo: LETPLOTIS yàp Kai ovuuetpia káos oTov Kai dpetr] 
Tavtayod ovpBaiver ytyveoOat. 

{TIPQ.} Mávv uèv oov. 
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{xO. Kai uv dAnbetav ye čoapev adtoic ¿v TH Kpdost pEpEtyOa. 
{TIPQ.} avo ye. 

{xO.} Ovdkodv ei iur] Ud õvváueða idéq TO åyaðòv Onpsboau oov 
tpioi Aapóvteg, KGAAEL Kai ovuuetpig kai GANOEig, Aéyouev Gg 
todto oiov £v ópOórac' dv aitiacaiped’ dv tHv £v tÅ ovppeiée, Kai 
61 TODTO Hs àyaOóv Sv ToLAdTHY AdTIV yeyovévat. 


Soc: But now we notice that the force of the good has taken refuge in 
an alliance with the nature of the beautiful. For measure and propor- 
tion manifest themselves in all areas as beauty and virtue. 

Pro: Undeniably. 

Soc: But we did say that truth is also included along with them in our 
mixture? 

Pro: Indeed. 

Soc: Well, then, if we cannot capture the good in one form, we will 
have to take hold of it in a conjunction of three: beauty, proportion, 
and truth. Let us affirm that these should by right be treated as a unity 
and be held responsible for what is in the mixture, for its goodness is 
what makes the mixture itself a good one.” 


In this passage, Socrates states that there is a connection between 
beauty and swmmetria. Socrates claims that beauty, proportion and 
truth are unified in the good, and this claim shows that the members 
of this triad are separate entities that have a special relation amongst 
themselves.?? There are two notable points about the Platonic treat- 
ment of summetria here. First, this notion is generalised here, it is 
clear that the issue at stake is more than just ratios.” The second 
and somewhat related point to note here is that, for Plato, beauty 
is not reducible to summetria; that is, this notion does not explain 
fully why some object is beautiful. In order to obtain a full explana- 
tion, it is necessary to refer to the Platonic Form. 

In Plato’s philosophy, Forms play a major causal role. Objects 
gain properties such as beauty by partaking in the Form of 
Beauty.” Interestingly, the motivation for positing the Form as the 
cause in general can be found in the texts discussing beauty.”° The 
Hippias Major is an especially useful text for this purpose, although 
its authorship has been doubted.” Regardless of the question of 
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whether Plato wrote this dialogue, it is an illuminating text. The 
dialogue contains the arguments that implicitly criticise the artistic 
theory of summetria and imply the need for the kind of explanation 
that can only be provided by positing Forms. 

The dialogue starts with and then revolves around the question 
of what the beautiful is.?? Hippias answers with confidence that a 
beautiful maiden is the beautiful.” The most important issue here 
is that Hippias provides an example instead of a definition.* The 
subsequent questioning by Socrates reveals this and some other 
interesting points. He suggests?! that Hippias’ answer does not 
explain what the beautiful is, by asking how a beautiful Elean mare, 
a beautiful lyre and a beautiful pot would compare to the maiden. 
Hippias is incensed by the example of the pot, but Socrates points 
out that a smooth, round and well-fired pot would have to be 
called beautiful? The description of the pot is important not only 
because it mocks Hippias, but also because it shows that the target 
here is the theories that account for aesthetic properties in terms 
of formal properties, such as the shape, proportion or smoothness 
of a pot. Socrates here is pointing out that they describe certain 
features of beautiful objects but do not properly explain why they 
are beautiful. The pot is beautiful by virtue of one set of properties, 
while the maiden is beautiful by virtue of a different set of proper- 
ties. Yet, crucially, these sets of properties are entirely different and 
the formal properties of the pot cannot explain the beauty of the 
maiden. Thus, we learn nothing about what beauty (or, to be more 
precise, the beautiful) actually is. The dialogue proceeds to discuss 
other definitions of beauty, some put forth by Hippias, some by 
Socrates, and it ends in aporia. 

This claim is in line with what is said about summetria and beauty 
in the passage from the Philebus cited above. In Platonic metaphys- 
ics, saying that beautiful objects are swmmetroi would amount to 
naming one of the properties that beautiful objects have, rather 
than explaining why they are beautiful. Summetria might be a 
necessary condition for being beautiful (although it is impossible to 
assert this with certainty), but it is not a sufficient one. In Platonic 
thought, an account of beauty that includes no references to the 
Form of Beauty cannot adequately explain the origin of beauty. 
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Aristotle 


Aristotle’s contribution to aesthetics is very substantial. His brief 
discussion of catharsis alone has fuelled and informed debates until 
this day.? Although much of Aristotle’s work on the philosophy of 
art survives, few texts in which he discusses the nature of aesthetic 
theories are extant. There is good reason to assume that these texts 
did exist, because Aristotle refers to them in the Metaphysics. This 
passage can be found in the context of refuting those who deny?* 
that mathematics are of any use for moral philosophy and for 
understanding the beautiful. Aristotle makes his point as follows: 


¿nei OE TO dyaOóv kai TO KAAOV EtEpov (TO LEV yàp àei £v npá&eu 
TO 08 KAAOV Kal EV toic AKIVITOIC), oi PUOKOVTES ODOEV AEYELV TG 
uaðnuatkàs motua nepi KOAOD i) aya8od webdovtat. Aéyovot 
yàp Kai detkvbovol áota: où yap si ut) OvonaCovol Ta 5’ Epya 
Kai TOVS Adyous dEtkvbOVvOLV, OD Aéyovor Epi ADTAV. TOD dé KaAOD 
uéyiota iðn TaEI¢ Kai ovupetpia kai TO MPloOLEVOV, à ÁMOTA 
detkvdovow ai LaOnpatikai ¿motua Kai nei ye noAAGv aita 
gaivetat tadta (Ayo ©’ otov  taEIg kai TO MPtoLévov), ófjAov órt 
Aéyotev Gv Kai TV TOLAUTHV aitiav THY Ws TO KAAOV afttov THOTOV 
TWA. AOV 68 yv@piLMs Ev &AXotg nepi ADTAV EpodLEV. 


Now since the good and the beautiful are different (for the former 
always implies conduct as its subject, while the beautiful is found also 
in motionless things), those who assert that the mathematical sciences 
say nothing of the beautiful or the good are in error. For these sciences 
say and prove a great deal about them; if they do not expressly mention 
them, but prove attributes which are their results or their definitions, it 
is not true to say that they tell us nothing about them. The chief forms 
of beauty are order and symmetry and definiteness, which the math- 
ematical sciences demonstrate in a special degree. And since these (e.g. 
order and definiteness) are obviously causes of many things, evidently 
these sciences must treat this sort of causative principle also (i.e. the 
beautiful) as in some sense a cause. But we shall speak more plainly 


elsewhere about these matters.? 
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It is not clear what other works Aristotle has in mind here, but 
the passage offers a glimpse of Aristotle's more extensive views. 
Aristotle's argument is fairly straightforward. Those who deny the 
usefulness of mathematics for the understanding of the good and 
the beautiful are wrong, because summetria and order are forms of 
beauty and these are demonstrated mathematically. This shows that 
Aristotle's understanding of aesthetic phenomena is also greatly 
influenced by the artistic tradition which defines beauty in terms 
of formal properties. Aristotle is a notorious critic of Platonic 
metaphysics and one might wonder if, in this case, the problems he 
raises about the Forms might have motivated him to subscribe to 
a reductive theory of beauty as summetria. Aristotle also, however, 
does not equate beauty with summetria entirely, just like his teacher 
Plato. At the same time, summetria features in the passages where 
Aristotle does some work to define beauty. In the passage above, 
as well as in the Topics, Aristotle groups summetria together with 
order (1) tá&ic) and definiteness (tò Mptopéevov) as the main forms 
of beauty? He does not, however, distinguish summetria as the 
necessary and sufficient condition of beauty. 

More importantly, there are additional passages which indicate 
even more clearly that summetria is not a sufficient condition for 
beauty. According to Aristotle, the existence of beauty requires the 
presence of both good proportion (ñ ovpietpia) and magnitude (tò 
u£yg0oc). Without the latter, an object cannot be called beautiful. 
This is made very clear in the Nicomachean Ethics where Aristotle 
claims that in order to be beautiful, a body must possess magni- 
tude. Short people, as a consequence, can be well proportioned, 
but not beautiful." The definition of beauty as a combination of 
summetria and magnitude can be found in the Poetic? and in the 
Politics? as well, in the context of discussing the importance of size 
for the best government of the polis. According to these passages, 
summetria can exist independently of beauty. While it can account 
for some aspects of a beautiful phenomenon, beauty cannot be 
explained by the presence of summetria alone. Although Aristotle’s 
views contain traces of the Polycleitean notion of summetria, it is, 
in fact, a distinct theory. 

It seems that the problematic point about summetria according 
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to Aristotle is entirely different from the one pointed out in the 
Platonic texts. The problem is not that summetria does not explain 
the beautiful itself, but that by defining beauty by means of sum- 
metria, one risks committing to absurd consequences. For example, 
if a summetros vase was so tiny that it is barely perceptible to 
human sight, a Polycleitean theorist would have to say it is beauti- 
ful, despite the fact that this beauty is not visible. Beauty, thus, 
is an object of sense perception, and an object cannot be called 
beautiful if it fails to produce a proper sensory impression. It would 
be possible to argue that beauty depends on a certain kind of func- 
tionality, although a different kind from the typically mechanical 
functionality discussed in, for example, Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
or Plato's Hippias Major. 


The Stoics 


To sum up the points made above, the Stoic definition of beauty as 
summetria differs from the ways in which Plato and Aristotle used 
the term.“° In certain respects, the Stoics agree with Aristotle, but 
their formulation is also notably different due to the explanatory 
primacy they assign to summetria. According to the Stoics, beauty 
is fully explained by the presence of summetria. This reductive 
understanding of beauty also constitutes the central difference 
between the Stoics and Plato.*! The apt proportion of parts is the 
necessary and sufficient condition for beauty, and no additional 
explanation is required. This way, there is no need to posit complex 
theoretical devices, such as the theory of Forms. It is worth bearing 
in mind that the Stoic criticism of Plato’s theory of Forms as unable 
to account for how immaterial Forms are able to have an impact on 
corporeal objects” is at the very least a relevant background and at 
most the central motivation here. 

The Stoics defined beauty in a way that is closer to the Polycleitean 
account of summetriai than the philosophers preceding them, in 
the sense that, in their theory, beauty is explained, and explained 
fully, by summetria. At the same time, there is much more to 
the Stoic theorisation of summetria than the series of Polycleitean 
ratios. Arguably, the Stoic summetria is distinct because it is con- 
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ceptualised as functional proportionality, that is, proportionality 
in reference to the function of an object. By theorising summetria 
in this way, the Stoics were able to avoid the drawbacks that Plato 
and Aristotle may have found in the simple artistic account of 
summetriai, while keeping the elegant reductivity of the theory. The 
notion of functional composition allowed them to explain how a 
single principle could unify diverse manifestations of beauty. 

It is also quite noteworthy that the Stoic account allows the 
explanation of complex kinds of beauty, such as the beauty of 
abstract objects or unusually small objects. The odd consequence 
of Aristotle’s view is that a well-proportioned, normally sized vase 
would be beautiful, while its exact but minute copy would not be. 
One might also wonder how the Aristotelian account would deal 
with objects whose aesthetic value is grounded in their minuteness, 
for example, an intricately engraved signet ring or a miniature 
painting. According to the Stoic view of summetria, one does not 
need to deny any explanatory power to the formal properties at all, 
but only to adjust the explanation to the nature of the aesthetic 
object. In a busy museum, for example, a person might get no 
chance to study an intricately carved signet ring in detail and miss 
seeing some of its properties, yet at the same time appreciate its 
aesthetic value arising precisely from its small size. 


The influences of the Stoic theory 


The return to a reductive way of accounting for aesthetic prop- 
erties introduced by the Stoics was challenged by the resurgent 
Platonist tradition. An especially vivid example of the engagement 
between the broadly Platonist and the Stoic traditions is Plotinus’ 
critique of the definition of beauty as summetria, discussed in the 
previous chapter. Plotinus’ remarks can be read as representative 
not only of his own kind of Neoplatonism, but also of the posi- 
tion of any philosopher committed to advocating the existence of 
Forms. Plotinus, for instance, agrees that summetria plays a role 
in the account of aesthetic properties and the understanding of 
the arts, but this role is instrumental, overshadowed by the sig- 
nificance of the Forms.? Platonism and Neoplatonism dominated 
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post-Hellenistic philosophy and thus, seemingly, the Stoic theory 
had hardly any successors. There is evidence to suggest, however, 
that the Stoic influence was, in fact, strongly present in certain 
scientific and rhetorical traditions. 

Hermogenes of Tarsus, the second-century aD rhetorician, refers 
to something very much like the Stoic definition of beauty in his 
major treatise on style titled On Types of Style. To be precise, he 
compares the beauty originating from a composition in words to 
human beauty as follows: 


¿net yàp KABOAOD TO KGAAOS &oti ovuuetpia ueAGv koi LEPOV LET’ 
edypoiac, SV Ov 81] Adyoc ttc yivetat, cite iSeHv GAOV uyvvuévov 
sic TaDTOV site Kai TOV CLVLTANPOLVTOV EKGOTHV iðćéav-taðta yàp 
olov pén Kai uépn gotiv adtod... 


Beauty generally consists of symmetry and harmony and proportion 
in the various parts and limbs of the body, combined with a fresh and 
healthy complexion. That is also how the style is produced, whether 
you mix all the types together or concentrate on each one individually 
— for these are, as it were, the ‘parts and limbs of the body’.“4 


The definition of beauty is not doing much work here; 
Hermogenes is simply using it to support his discussion of style. 
The elements of this definition are recognisably Stoic, and espe- 
cially close to Cicero’s record of the Stoic definition of beauty in 
the Tusculan Disputations,® in which colour is mentioned as one of 
the conditions. This shows that by the second century Ap, the ideas 
that Cicero treated as distinctly Stoic had become part of the more 
general vocabulary. An even more striking case is found in another 
author working during the period of the Second Sophistic, Galen. 
After citing Chrysippus definition of beauty as summetria in the On 
the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, Galen adds that this notion 
of beauty is adopted by ‘all physicians’.*° This is a peculiar remark, 
but several passages from Galen's other treatise, On the Utility of 
Parts, not only illuminate the meaning of this claim but also show 
that Galen himself might have been one of these physicians. 

The treatise On the Utility of Parts is a grand work dedicated to 
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showing the brilliance of the teleological design of human anatomy. 
Although Galen claims the treatise is not polemical but rather 
focused on the exposition of this brilliance, some of his remarks 
show that the work is written as a counter-position to those who 
posit non-teleological explanations of various phenomena in 
human bodies." The end of the treatise contains the ‘Epode’, a 
hymn to the designing powers of nature, which includes a rather 
personal description of awe and wonder arising from seeing an 
elephant for the first time. It is, therefore, perhaps unsurprising 
that beauty plays no small role in Galen's teleological account of 
human anatomy, as the impression of beauty invariably follows the 
discovery of functional design. Amongst the bodily parts that are 
described as beautiful or beautifully constructed are the coronas of 
the ulna,** the sponge-like bones lying in front of the meninges” 
and the placement of the kidneys.?? These remarks are numerous, 
and it is clear that the terms used here are aesthetic, because Galen 
compares Nature to the craftsmen showing foresight for analo- 
gias’! Elsewhere in the treatise, when describing the proper sizing 
of the thorax, he states that all the body parts are in due proportion 
(analogian) to one another.” He also says that one cannot help but 
admire the tunic of the left side of the heart?’ due to the summetria 
found in its thickness and strength. 

In this treatise, Galen shows himself not only to be interested 
in beauty but also to be versed in aesthetic theories. In book three 
of the same treatise, Galen argues that the beautiful arrangement 
of the heavenly bodies displays great wisdom and foresight. Then 
he addresses the problem of theodicy, and notes that due to the 
material from which humans are made, they cannot be as deathless 
and beautiful as heavenly bodies. Galen is presumably influenced 
by Plato's Timaeus here.?* Subsequently, however, he adds that one 
might admire Pheidias’ Zeus at Olympia for its ivory, gold and the 
size of the statue and turn away from the same statue made from 
clay. This is the sign of an uncultivated man, however. An artist, 
Galen argues, would recognise the art and appreciate the statue no 
matter what it is made of.’ The idea that an architect appreciates 
the design itself rather than the appearance of an object can be 
found in Vitruvius’ On Architecture. Vitruvius does not deny that 
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the laymen can make proper aesthetic judgements in quite the same 
way as Galen does here, but he does note that the judgements of a 
layman and an architect are different because the latter can perceive 
beauty by thinking of the design, whereas the former has to see the 
object.?* 

Given his erudition and interest, it is unsurprising to find pas- 
sages in On the Utility of Parts in which Galen's views about the 
nature of aesthetic properties are discussed in a fairly detailed way. 
It is surprising, however, to find recognisably Stoic themes in this 
discussion. Relatively early in the treatise, in book one, Galen cites 
Hippocrates on the shape of the hands and then comments as 
follows: 


Kai yàp oov Kai óq0o.6v Kai Pav edoviav Crtàv tais évepystaic 
OVVEATOV ODTOV TV KATAOKEVŇV sEvPHOEtc: AUTN yàp oot KAVaV 
Kai uétpov Kai kpitr]piov EvOvIAs TE kai KGAAOUS GANOIWoOd. odè 
yàp &AXo TL TO GANOwov káos EOTI TAI Tig Gpiotns xkataokevfic, 
fjv toi Evepysiais Kptveic Inmoxpdtet mev86uEvoc, où AsvKOTNOLW i 
LOAGKOTHOLV Ñ TIOtV ÉTÉPOLG TOLODTOIG, 5V OV TO KOLPOTIKOV TE Kai 
vóðov, où TO tfj PVGEWS ODSE TO GANBLVOV &nióg(kvotat KOALOG. 


And so, if you are seeking to discover the proper form for the eye or 
nose, you will find it by correlating structure and action. In fact, this is 
your standard, measure, and criterion of proper form and true beauty, 
since true beauty is nothing but excellence of construction, and in obe- 
dience to Hippocrates you will judge that excellence from actions, not 
from whiteness, softness, or other such qualities, which are indications 


of a beauty meretricious and false, not natural and true.” 


Galen uses language that can be traced to the Polycleitean tradi- 
tion, that is, the canon and the criterion of beauty. Although Galen 
does not use the word summetria here, he does claim that the canon 
refers to the correlation between kataokevr, structure, and action. 
Human bodily parts, thus, are beautiful if they are structured in a 
way which enables them to perform their acts, or in other words, to 
function appropriately. This is a strikingly Stoic way of conceptual- 
ising aesthetic properties. 
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Galen nowhere mentions Chrysippus. Instead, he ascribes 
this view to Hippocrates, despite the fact that the Hippocratic 
sayings he cites concerning anatomy do not imply anything as 
complex as the theorisation of aesthetic properties he provides. This 
is not, however, an empty attribution. Galen makes the connec- 
tion between Hippocrates and the Stoics in a different treatise,?? 
and it has been demonstrated that the key to understanding these 
claims is Galen’s interaction with his contemporary Stoics and 
Stoicising doctors. To be precise, the significant influences here are 
figures such as Aeficianus, a Stoicising Hippocratic exegete. This 
Stoicising reading of Hippocrates led Galen to the appreciation and 
adoption of Stoic metaphysics, while maintaining his well-known 
rejection of the Chrysippean psychology and such views as the 
location of the hegemonikon in the heart.” It is quite likely that the 
Stoic conceptualisation of beauty was made convincing for Galen 
once it was incorporated into a medical context and reinterpreted 
within the Hippocratic exegetical tradition. In that case Galen 
would naturally attribute the idea to Hippocrates, whom he treats 
as the greatest authority in medicine.” 

More generally speaking, Galen's passage shows a fascinating 
confluence of interests in aesthetics. After citing Chrysippus defi- 
nition of beauty and saying it is like that offered by Polycleitus, 
he says it is the definition adopted by all physicians in the Oz 
the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato. In the On the Utility of 
Parts, Galen himself uses a vocabulary that is strongly tied to the 
Polycleitean tradition (namely, the Canon). He references the argu- 
ment about aesthetic agency that is also associated with the artistic 
tradition and can be cross-referenced to Vitruvius. In addition to 
this, close to this passage, Galen refers to the passage in Xenophon’s 
Symposium, in which the functional theory of beauty is discussed. 
Socrates is said to be more handsome than any youth, because, 
for example, his bulging eyes make him see better, like a crab.°! 
Galen’s knowledge of these discourses on the arts and beauty could 
be due to the fact that Galen was extremely well educated.© Yet his 
claim that other physicians subscribe to a certain theory of beauty 
indicates that it was not unusual for those studying medicine to 
engage in discussions about the nature of beauty. This, moreover, 
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shows that Stoic ideas travelled far and wide, and survived the rise 
of Platonism in fields that, although connected, are not entirely 
philosophical. 

The case of Stoic ideas illuminates the ways in which the nature of 
aesthetic properties was discussed in antiquity and how the debates 
on this topic spread. These debates are not only scarcely confined 
within disciplinary bounds, but also the people participating in 
them adopt and adapt these views liberally. In this way, Stoic views 
on beauty suffered a rather peculiar fate. On the one hand, their 
account of beauty proved much more popular than rival accounts 
outside philosophy. By the third century ap, it was ubiquitous 
amongst doctors and rhetoricians. On the other hand, this meant 
that Stoic views were misattributed or treated as common, and the 
Stoics got less credit than they deserved for their elegant yet potent 
way of accounting for beauty. 


Concluding remarks 


One may wonder if the Stoics themselves might have been sur- 
prised by their legacy in aesthetics or, to put it differently, if the 
Stoics thought they had a theory of beauty. Despite the fact that 
the lack of evidence on early Stoicism inevitably leaves room for 
such scepticism, there are strong reasons to believe that the Stoic 
engagement with this topic was not an accident. It may very well 
be that all the extant remarks, arguments and conceptualisations of 
aesthetic properties in the Stoic corpus are not a clearly demarcated 
theory of the beautiful. These ideas permeate various metaphysi- 
cal, epistemological and ethical arguments. There is no definite 
evidence that Chrysippus ever isolated his ideas on the beautiful 
and discussed them for their own sake, because his works survive 
only in fragments, yet there might have been a treatise or treatises 
on aesthetic questions that are not extant. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to answer the question of whether the early Stoics considered 
themselves to have a theory of beauty with reference to the works 
they wrote or did not write. 

It is possible, however, to argue on the grounds of the con- 
tents of the Stoic claims pertinent to beauty. They share a striking 
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degree of consistency. The definition of beauty as summetria, for 
instance, states explicitly what other arguments imply in the use of 
the aesthetic terms TÒ KaAOv and Tò KàAXoc. The evidence for every 
topic discussed in this book shares certain common theoretical 
grounds and assumptions with the evidence for all the other topics. 
There are, therefore, strong connections between the ways in which 
beauty is conceptualised not only within Chrysippus’ fragments 
but also the Stoic corpus more generally. Even if Chrysippus and 
other Stoics never put all of their ideas on beauty into a single work 
but theorised the beautiful as a part of their other enquiries, their 
insights and arguments on the beautiful are substantial enough 
in their content to be treated as a theory of the beautiful. The 
evidence of the extensive legacy of the Stoic ideas discussed in this 
chapter corroborates such a reading. 

As a result, the significance of Stoic aesthetics is twofold. First, 
Stoic ideas played a fairly prominent role in the ancient debates 
on aesthetics and these ideas are much more influential than one 
might suspect, often reaching far beyond philosophical audiences 
and their polemics. Stoicism, thus, has a place within ancient 
aesthetics and the history of aesthetics more generally. Second, 
aesthetic issues permeate Stoicism thoroughly and, consequently, 
paying attention to Stoic views on matters relating to aesthetics 
means obtaining a fuller understanding of their system. Aesthetics, 
thus, has a place within the study of Stoicism, just as Stoicism has 
a place in aesthetics. 


Notes 


. From Steinberg (1977: 4), original edn 1757. 

. See, for instance, Lombardo (2002: 30). 

. Plac. 5.3.16 (5.449K). 

. See Pollitt (1974: 14-15), who also argues that swmmetria in Polycleitus’ 
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thought denoted the proportionality of a structure. 

5. Diogenes Laertius 8.47. 

6. Plin. Nat. 34.19, tr. Rackham: ... primus hic multiplicasse veri- 
tatem videtur, numerosior in arte quam Polyclitus et in symmetria 
diligentior. 
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Ibid: non babet Latinum nomen symmetria, quam  diligentis- 
sime custodiit nova intactaque ratione quadratas veterum staturas 
permutando. 


. Philostratus the Younger Imag., Proem. 4. See also Galen Temp. 1.9 


(1.566K). 

Vitruvius De arch. 1.3.2: Haec autem ita fieri debent, ut habeatur ratio 
firmitatis, utilitatis, venustatis ... venustatis vero, cum fuerit operis 
species grata et elegans membrorumque commensus iustas babeat sym- 
metriarum ratiocinationes. 

Vitruvius De arch. 3.1.1, the translation is mine: 'Proportio est ratae 
partis membrorum in omni opere totiusque commodulatio, ex qua ratio 
efficitur symmetriarum.' 


. Vitruvius De arch. 3.1.12. 


Vitruvius De arch. 3.1.2. 

McMahon (1999: 7-9); Tatarkiewicz (1970: 81). 

See Horky (2013: esp. 3—5). 

Stobaeus 4.15,449 W-DK 58 D4, tr. K. Freeman: fj pév tá&i xoi 
OVLLMETPIA KOAG Kai oopupopa, T] 68 åtačia Kai GovLMETPIA aioypá 
TE Kai GovuU@opa. 

Stobaeus 1.21,7d W=Frag. 6 (Huffman): nepì dé pbouoc kai &ppovíiag 
Ode Éygv. & uèv £07 TOV npayuátov, didio0s £ooa Kai AdTO LOW å 
ovoic Oziav te Kai ODK àvOponívrv EVOEYETAL YVOOW náv ya Tj Ott 
oby oióv T’ Fv oddevi TOV EdvTMV xai yvyvookópievov DO’ Av 
yeyevijo0oi uù ómapyoócag tüc &otobc TOV npayuátov, £& àv 
OVVEOTO Ò KOOLLOG, kai TOV zepatvóvrov kai TOV AmEipav. neil 68 
Tal àpyoi DIGPYOV oùy ópotat ODS’ OLOvAOL ësou, dn GddvaTOV 
Tfjg Ka adtaic KkoounÜOfiuev, ei uù åpuovia émeyéveto OtWIOV v 
Tpdnw éyéveto. TA uiv OV oña Kai GUd@vAG &puovíag OddSEv 
EMESEOVTO, TH SE AVOLOLA LNSE OLOOVAG NSE iooTayH, AvayKa TO 
toi aca åppovig ovyKEKAEioB#al, ei UEAAOVTL EV KOOLO koéyeo0at. 
See also Huffman (1993: 54). 

Ti. 66A, D; 87D; 69B; Sph. 235D—236A; 228A. 

Resp. 5329D—530B. 

Lg. 925A. 

Phib. 6oD—61B. 


. Phlb. G4D—E. 


Phib. G4E—65A, tr. Frede in Cooper and Hutchinson (1997). 
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For a detailed discussion about the relationship between beauty, pro- 
portion and truth, see Frede (1997: 358—60). 

Although in the Timaeus account of the creation of the world, the 
series of ratios are certainly present, see 77. 80B for the explanation of 
music in terms of certain proportions of sounds. See also Chapter 4. 

See Parm. 130E-131A. On the Form of Beauty in particular, see, for 
example, Symp. 211B. See also Hyland (2008: 17-18; 56-9); Dancy 
(2004: 289—90). 

Although the unity of parts is also an important factor, see Asmis 
(1998: 389). 

See Kahn (1985), although it is worth noting that nowadays Hippias 
Major is typically treated as an authentic Platonic text because the 
reasons for doubting its authorship are not considered to be quite 
sufficient. 

The elenchus starts with Socrates asking "ciné rj, © téve,’ phoen, ‘ti 
£ott TODTO 10 KAAGV;’ (Hp. mai. 287D). 

Hp mai. 288E: šot yap, à LHkpatec, ed tot, si Sei tò dmg 
Aéyew, napO0£voc ka] KAAOV. 

See Dancy (2004: 31-4) for the way the problem of definitions plays 
out in this dialogue in particular. 

To be precise, Socrates is putting forth the questions and possi- 
ble worries of the hypothetical questioners of Socrates. Hippias is 
supposed to be showing Socrates how to answer these queries. The 
dialogue is set up in a way which shows that Socrates is distancing 
himself from the critique of Hippias’ views. 

Hp. mai. 288D—E. 

The scholarship on this topic is immense, as this notion has been 
interpreted in diverse ways, starting with the notorious interpretation 
of catharsis as the treatment of a pathological emotional state put 
forth by Jacob Bernays, Sigmund Freud's uncle by marriage, in 1857 
(see Rapp (2015: 448—9). Recent interpretations are more nuanced; 
see, for example, the reading of catharsis as a psychological—moral 
response to aesthetic objects in Halliwell (2003). See Asmis (2015: 
494-6) for an argument that Aristotelian catharsis was a response to 
the Platonic critique of poetry. 

This presumably refers to sophists such as Aristippus. Earlier, at 
13.996a, he writes that Aristippus spurned mathematics, because it 
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takes no account of good and evil. Even mechanical arts, such as 
cobbling, act for better or worse, but mathematics does not. 
Aristotle M 13.1078a30—b6, tr. W. D. Ross. 

Top. 116b21: 10 88 KGAA TOV LEAOV Tiç ovupetpia SoKet eivat. See 
also Ph. 246b3—246br9: čti 68 Kai pauev &mácag eivat tüc &pevüc 
£v TH npóc tt TÒG Éyew. Tis u£v yàp TOD oópatoc, otov oy(curv Kai 
eveciav, Ev kpáost kai ovuuetpig Oepuðv Kai woxpav tíðeuev, 1| 
aAdTOV TPÒG ADTA THV £vtóc Tj tpóg TO zepi£yov: ópoíog dé kai TO 
KÓAAog kai TI ioydv Kai Tac dac åpetàçs Kai kakíac. Also see 
Mu. 39726, a Pseudo-Aristotelian work, which also associates beauty 
with good arrangements, but in a different language, as follows: tfjg 
ovosMs mì TOV pneujóvov ót0aokobong Óti TO oov ooottkóv 
TG otv OLovoiacs, "| SE ópóvota TOD TAVTOV yevetfjpog Kai 
TEPIKAAAEOTATOV KOOLOD. Tic yàp av Ein qoot; TOddE KpEiTTOV; 
fjv yàp àv sinn ttc, Epos Eotiv AVTOD. TO TE KAAOV TEV EMDVOLLOV 
EOTL TOUTOD Kai TO TETHyLEVOV, ATO TOD KOOLOD AEyOLLEVOV 
Kekoopto8at. 

Eth. Nic. 1123b6-8: £v peyéer yàp 1] ueyañoyoyia, domEep Kai TO 
KGAXOs EV ueyóAo OMpatTL, oi UKpoi 8’ doteiot kai ObpLpLETPOL, 
Kañoi ò’ o0. 

Poet. 1450b34—1451a6. 

Pol. 132633. 

See Zagdoun (2000: 80). Zagdoun notes that the Stoics borrowed 
elements from other philosophers, but ‘/a définition stoicienne du beau 
dans son ensemble est originale et serait incompréhensible sans une réfé- 
rence constante aux fondements du stoicisme'. 

Recently, some scholars have argued that Plato's philosophy was 
influential to Stoicism not only polemically, but also in a positive 
way. The influence, however, might have been quite subtle. A. Long, 
for instance, argues as follows: “When Zeno and Chrysippus read 
a Platonic dialogue and found ideas that to their mind were (or, 
properly developed, could be made to be) plausible, they were not 
constrained by the dialogue’s own verdict on the ideas contained in 
it (2013: 5). Recently, several edited volumes have been dedicated to 
exploring various aspects of the interaction between Plato and the 
Stoics, for instance, Bonazzi and Helmig (2007), Harte, McCabe, 


Sharples and Sheppard (2010) and Long (2013a). 
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. Simplicius Jn. Ar. Cat. 217, 32-218, 1=SVF 2.389=LS 28L. 
. For the relationship between swmmetria, the intelligible word and the 


arts in Plotinus, see Heath (2012: 168—9). 


. Hermogenes of Tarsus Id. 1.12.20—28, tr. Wooten. 
. Tusc. 4.31=SVF 3.279; see the previous chapter for the discussion of 


this passage. 


. Galen Plac. 5.3.17 (5.449K): Tò pév 51) káos TOD OMLATOG £v TH 


TOV LOPIMV OVILLETPIG. KATH TAVTAs iatpovds Kai PILOGd@ODG &otív. 


. See, for example, remarks against the Epicureans and Asclepiades of 


Bithynia in UP 1.20 (3.74K) and the attack on Anaxagoras on the 
issue of whether humans are intelligent because they have hands or 
have hands because they are intelligent (UP 1.3—4 (3.6—9K)). 


. UP 2. 15 (3.146K). 

. UP 8.7 (3.654K). 

. UP 5.6 (3.371K). 

. UP 2.16 (3.158K). 

. UP 13.6 (4.106K). 

. UP 6.16 (3.489K). 

. Plato 77. 41D. 

. UP 3.10 (3.238—40K). 

. Vitruvius De arch. 6.8.10; See Augustine Trin. 9.6.11. 
. UP 1.9 (3.24-5K), tr. May. 

. MM 1.2 (10.15-16K); cf. MM 7.3 (10.462-3K). 

. See Tieleman (2009: 290—4) for the reconstruction of Galen's interac- 


tion with such figures as Aeficianus. See also Holmes (2015: 61-2). 


. See Craik (2017: 204—7) on Galen's attribution of Aristotelian teleol- 


ogy to Hippocrates. 


. Xenophon Symp. 5.4—5, cf. Sedley (2017: 40). 
. Aff Pecc. Dig. 1.8 (5.41-2K). 
. This is contra Tsolis (2000: 211-13), who argues the opposite on the 


grounds of Kristeller's conception of aesthetics. 
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y of State for 
Constitutional Affairs to request an urgent judicial inquiry into 
the surrounding circumstances presided over by Lord Hutton. 
However, the inquiry provided more of a narrative of events than 
a focus upon identifying lessons. '** 

On the same day that Hutton’s report was published, a for- 
mer top US weapons inspector, Dr David Kay, testified to the 
US Senate Armed Services Committee that Iraq did not possess 
WMD and that the programme had begun to be dismantled as 
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early as 1991. At the same time, there was an ongoing inquiry 
by the US Senate Select Committee on Intelligence into America’s 
pre-war assessments of Iraq and there was mounting pressure on 
the British Prime Minister to announce a similar inquiry. Con- 
sequently, in February 2004, a fourth inquiry, headed by Lord 
Butler, was established. The inquiry was given a broad remit to 
review intelligence coverage of WMD as well as the accuracy of 
intelligence on Iraqi WMD and its use by the government. The 
inquiry was still limited by working to a tight timetable, having 
to conclude before other important pieces of evidence — including 
the report of the Iraq Survey Group — became available. How- 
ever, unlike the Foreign Affairs Committee and Intelligence and 
Security Committee, the Butler inquiry was provided access to all 
JIC assessments and members of the IC for interview. The result 
was a plethora of identified lessons. '*” 

When the report was presented to Parliament, the Prime 
Minister announced four lessons were to be implemented imme- 
diately, including that an SIS officer was to be appointed to over- 
see the implementation of all Butler lessons.'** On 15 November 
2004, Jack Straw announced that a wider lesson implementation 
programme had commenced and that the Security and Intelli- 
gence Coordinator, Sir David Omand, would establish a special 
implementation oversight committee, the Butler Implementation 
Group.'*” 

The Butler Implementation Group tasked study teams to provide 
implementation plans and present the results the following year.'”° 
These were reported to ministers and the government subsequently 
published its own report which revealed a number of lessons had 
been implemented." These included new procedures and resources 
to oversee SIS validation of HUMINT, greater cross-government 
intelligence coordination through the creation of a new IT system, 
the expansion of the Assessment Staff and a new Professional Head 
of Intelligence Analysis.” Furthermore, according to Cabinet Sec- 
retary Gus O’Donnell and National Security Advisor Peter Ricketts, 
Butler lessons were further institutionalised by being given ‘signifi- 
cant weight’ in the intelligence sections of the 2010 Strategic Defence 
and Security Review." Nonetheless, whilst the government report 
demonstrated that a number of lessons from the Butler inquiry had 
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been implemented, other identified lessons were ignored. The 216 
page Butler report only resulted in an eleven page implementation 
report, which did not address Butler’s recommendations one by one 
as was the usual government response format." 

The Intelligence and Security Committee was requested to mon- 
itor the ongoing progress of lesson implementation and included 
a specific ‘Butler implementation’ section in its own annual report 
until 2006. It revealed a number of implementation failures, 
including concerns over the slow arrival of the new IT system and 
the merging of the positions of the JIC Chairman and the Secu- 
rity and Intelligence Coordinator.” Other lessons implemented 
from the Butler review quickly became unlearned. The role of the 
Professional Head of Intelligence Analysis was held until August 
2007, when the holder retired, and the post remained vacant until 
March 2009 when the government subsumed it again into the JIC 
Chairmanship.” 

The Butler report also recommended that ‘lessons-learned pro- 
cesses’ be continued by the JIC.” Although this did not occur 
regularly, two examples emerged: on 13 July 2004, a Current 
Intelligence Group assessment reflected upon the accuracy of past 
intelligence by reviewing the possible links between al-Qaeda 
and Saddam Hussein; and the Challenge Team were tasked with 
reviewing past papers to see if judgements were correct and to 
identify lessons for the future.'”® 

Throughout the 2000s there were repeated calls for a further, 
broader, official inquiry into the Iraq War. Initially the govern- 
ment argued that such an inquiry would be a ‘huge diversion of 
effort’,'”’ that it was the responsibility of Parliament to scrutinise 
the government over Iraq — not an external inquiry — that any such 
efforts would divert away from the efforts to improve Iraq and 
that such an inquiry should not be held whilst troops remained in 
the country.” Many of the arguments against holding an inquiry 
echoed those of the post-Suez clamour, but MPs made compari- 
sons with the Franks inquiry into the Falklands War as a historical 
precedent for such an inquiry to take place. 

Eventually, under some political pressure, Prime Minister 
Gordon Brown established the Iraq Inquiry on 15 June 2009 
with the huge scope of examining the run-up to the war, the 
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military action and its aftermath, to establish what happened 
during this time and to identify any lessons to be learned for the 
future. Under the Chairmanship of Sir John Chilcot - who had 
also been a member of the Butler inquiry — the evidence hearing 
began in November of the same year with the report published 
seven years later, on 6 July 2016. 

There were many criticisms of the inquiry from the outset, 
including the failure to include Parliament in deciding the terms 
of reference’ and the committee composition?’ as well as 
ignoring previous recommendations from the House of Com- 
mons Public Administration Committee on how to conduct 
inquiries.” There was also some anger that it was not to be a 
form of truth and reconciliation process, and it was explicitly 
stated by the Prime Minister that the inquiry should not attempt 
to ‘apportion blame’.** As the inquiry progressed there were 
also criticisms on the length of time it took to publish’ — the 
inquiry ended up taking longer than the war itself — and the cost 
to the tax payer — a final total of £13,126,900.*”° Nonetheless, 
the inquiry process was substantial; over 150,000 documents 
were examined and twenty-one weeks’ worth of oral evidence 
was taken from 180 senior politicians and officials - many in 
front of a public audience. Although there were arguments 
between the Cabinet Office and the inquiry committee over what 
documents could be declassified or included in the final inquiry 
report, access to government information and individuals was 
unprecedented. 

The final report was damning and wide-ranging, concluding 
that Iraq had posed no imminent threat, that the war was not a 
last resort and that Britain failed to achieve its objectives. It was 
2.6 million words long, over four times the length of Leo Tol- 
stoy’s epic War and Peace, and provided a masterful narrative of 
events supported by evidence; its own official history long before 
any official history would usually be written. This was not surpris- 
ing given the inquiry committee included Sir Lawrence Freedman, 
Emeritus Professor of War Studies at King’s College London and 
the official historian of the Falklands campaign, and Sir Martin 
Gilbert, an Honorary Fellow at Oxford University and official 
biographer of Winston Churchill. However, it was less successful 
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in identifying lessons. Whilst the report was scattered with ‘find- 
ings’ throughout its twelve volumes only eleven and a half pages 
pulled them together as ‘lessons’.*”” Additionally, unlike previous 
inquiries, the report did not offer concrete recommendations as 
to how any identified lessons could be practically implemented or 
institutionally entrenched, leaving the implementation decisions 
down to Whitehall departments. 

The report was released during the fallout from Britain’s monu- 
mental referendum decision to withdraw from the EU. This deci- 
sion had caused tremors across the political establishment and 
the Conservative Party were in the midst of a leadership election 
to decide the next Prime Minister whilst the Labour leader, Jer- 
emy Corbyn, was also facing his own leadership battle. Much of 
the report’s media coverage focused upon blaming Tony Blair for 
leading Britain into an unsuccessful war and, in amongst a storm 
of political news stories, reflection upon the findings of the report 
was brief. The two-day parliamentary debate on the subject opened 
— after a packed session for David Cameron’s last ever Prime 
Minister’s Questions — with only fifty-three MPs. The following day 
this number had reduced to just thirty-two. In his opening statement 
the Foreign Secretary, Philip Hammond, noted ‘the world’s eye will 
not be focused on our proceedings with quite the laser-like intensity 
that might have been expected’. However, Hammond suggested 
that Whitehall departments would look at the report in more detail. 
Initially, there was some concern that MPs, civil servants and the 
armed forces had long since identified their own lessons and moved 
on. In fact, the Foreign Secretary offered one telling remark which 
suggested that little further lesson identification or implementation 
would take place: 


The Government, including previous Administrations, have not stood 
still while waiting for the findings we have before us today. There 
were a number of important reviews relating to the invasion and 
occupation of Iraq before Chilcot . . . As a result of each, lessons have 
been identified and changes have been implemented, so a good deal of 
the work has already been done.” 


Nonetheless, following the debate, the National Security Advisor 
was tasked with conducting a ‘lessons learned’ investigation across 
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Whitehall and the MoD held a ‘year of Chilcot’ with a team focused 
on identifying themes from the report and how these could imple- 
mented.” The House of Commons Public Administration and 
Constitutional Affairs Committee also followed up on this process 
and conducted their own inquiry to establish lessons to be learned 
from the Iraq Inquiry process itself, lessons for the machinery of 
government and how lessons could be implemented.*"! In addi- 
tion, the Liaison Committee heard evidence from Sir John Chilcot 
along a similar vein on 2 November 2016. During the questioning 
Chilcot stated ‘the real test will be the take-up of the lessons that 
we sought to draw and others may indeed find ... I am reason- 
ably encouraged that the attempt is being made systematically in 
Government to address those lessons.’ He went on to conclude: 


there is a question for Parliament as to how you wish to hold the Gov- 
ernment to account for the way in which they do that task and give an 
account to yourselves, as parliamentarians, of what they have found 
out, accepted and changed.” 


However, a year and a half after the publication of the report, no 
written government response to identified lessons has been issued 
and no further debate has occurred within Parliament. The risk, 
therefore, is that lessons from the Iraq Inquiry will not be learned. 


Telic Learning 


Telic revealed learning from history across all spheres within the 
FCO but with few references to Granby and none to Vantage. 
Instead, Suez and appeasement remained ever present and, similar 
to the Falklands during the Gulf War, the last major intervention 
in Afghanistan was frequently referenced. In the individual sphere 
many analogies were utilised, often incorrectly, unwisely or just rhe- 
torically and the importance of No10 decision-making reiterated 
that the biggest barrier to learning was that lessons could be margin- 
alised by the Prime Minister in the decision-making process. 

In the institutional sphere, identified lessons continued to 
be important for the approach to the UN, whilst the burden of 
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managing Britain’s imperial legacy remained in the FCO’s stra- 
tegic approach. However, lesson implementation continued to 
be ad hoc. Lessons identified from more recent events, including 
Afghanistan, were implemented but implementation during the 
operation was slow, leaving the diplomats in theatre to improvise 
in the individual sphere whilst waiting for the sluggish institu- 
tional sphere to catch up. Moreover, as postings in Iraq lasted 
a maximum of one year — as opposed to the usual two or three 
years — there was a higher turnover of staff than in normal posts 
and the frequent changes of personnel translated to a lack of 
learning continuity. 

Lessons identified in the generational sphere also began to be 
important. FCO past experience in Iraq, from the 1920s through 
to the Gulf War, informed its understanding of the country and 
warnings of invasion. Attempts were made to harness individual 
and generational learning for institutional purposes through the 
recalling of former Ambassadors for policy discussions, which was 
a new method of lesson identification and distribution. However, 
this shift in emphasis towards learning was very limited and did 
not compare to the reports identifying lessons produced by other 
departments, including the Stabilisation Unit and MoD; there still 
was not a learning culture. The Foreign Affairs Committee also 
revealed a lesson identification agenda but the FCO failed to dem- 
onstrate an emphasis upon lesson implementation. 

In the MoD, new lessons teams had been created to focus 
upon the learning process. New methods of identifying lessons 
- including developing relationships with academics — had devel- 
oped and the DwLM formalised the process further by renewing 
the emphasis upon the implementation of lessons, albeit slowly. 
Externally, the National Audit Office and Defence Committee 
complemented the process by providing additional lesson identifi- 
cation and monitoring lesson implementation. 

Additionally, the MoD had developed its lesson distribu- 
tion and retention. Distribution occurred across individuals and 
services (through the Defence Lessons Library), the public and 
Defence Committee (through published reports) as well as White- 
hall and coalition nations (through the dissemination of reports 
and conferences). The new Defence Lessons Library also ensured 
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that lessons were retained, beyond the updating of doctrine, to 
inform the planning of operations in the future — albeit that it 
remains extremely underutilised. Consequently, for the first time, 
the MoD demonstrated a learning process which encompassed all 
four stages of the learning process, with the National Audit Office 
determining the MoD lessons process to be ‘comprehensive’. 

However, there remained many challenges and Telic revealed 
that few identified lessons from Vantage or Granby had been imple- 
mented or retained long term. Throughout the planning, emphasis 
remained upon lessons identified from Afghanistan and the most 
recent operations and exercises, demonstrating reliance upon the 
individual over the generational sphere. Other generational iden- 
tified lessons, including the importance of avoiding appearing 
imperial, had been unlearned. Whilst some lesson implementa- 
tion was demonstrated in the institutional sphere, in the changes 
to equipment, this was haphazard and many items continued to 
be unsuitable. Furthermore, many lessons which had previously 
been identified in the institutional sphere were either forgotten, 
re-identified or quickly unlearned, such as the importance of clear 
military objectives, the necessity of working with the US and heat 
discipline. 

The MoD was also slow to identify and implement lessons 
during the operation. There were exceptions but these were out- 
weighed by failing to examine strategic lessons until late; too late 
to inform Telic. This was, in part, due to the overwhelming number 
of identified lessons that emerged from the operation and through 
a greatly expanded, more democratic, lessons process. 

In contrast, the IC demonstrated little learning from past 
interventions in any of the spheres of learning during Telic, with 
two exceptions. Firstly, lessons identified from Granby had led 
to overestimation in the institutional sphere which had also 
transcended into the generational sphere. Secondly, in the insti- 
tutional sphere, lessons identified from Afghanistan were imple- 
mented in the central intelligence machinery. Otherwise, many 
identified lessons were forgotten, including the importance of 
HUMINT, sufficient language capabilities and methods to deal 
with the challenges of distillation, dissemination and classifica- 
tion of intelligence. 
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However, the new publicity of intelligence, since the acknowl- 
edgement of the existence of the agencies and due to the September 
dossier, placed the IC under such scrutiny that for the first time it 
was forced to reflect upon lesson identification and implementation 
for the future. The commitment to learning lessons from the For- 
eign Affairs Committee and Intelligence and Security Committee 
was negligible but the establishment of the Butler Implementation 
Group demonstrated that the lessons identified by the 2004 inquiry 
were taken seriously, with many lessons initially implemented, 
albeit that several were promptly unlearned. Therefore, the shift in 
culture to embracing the lessons identified by Butler was temporary 
and limited with little evidence of many lessons implemented long 
term. Furthermore, outside the DIS, the process of lesson identifica- 
tion did not continue on an ongoing basis. 

There was some initial hope that the Iraq Inquiry — with its 
wide remit — could help to compensate for the lack of learning 
in inadequate areas across government. However, its failure to 
explicitly identify a significant number of lessons, and the lack 
of subsequent government response or parliamentary debate, 
suggests that it is even less likely that Chilcot’s lessons will be 
implemented, distributed and retained long term. It also revealed 
a broader question over the government’s reliance on inquiries to 
ensure that it does not fail history in the future. 
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Rulers, Statesmen, Nations are wont to be emphatically commended 
to the teaching which experience offers in history. But what experi- 
ence and history teach us is this — that peoples and governments never 
have learned anything from history, or acted on principles deduced 
from it. 

(Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, 1837)' 


In the past, the British government has failed history in a number 
of ways. Whilst it is clear that learning has developed over time, as 
has the emphasis placed upon the importance of learning lessons, it 
is also apparent that the FCO, MoD and IC each learn from history 
in different ways. Each focuses their efforts to learn on different 
stages of the learning process, different learners, different stages of 
an intervention, different levels of policy-making, through different 
methods and to different extents; there is no consistency for learn- 
ing from history across government. 

Learning from the past is not easy. It is a complex process, with 
several stages, that develops from ‘the acquisition of knowledge’ to 
‘informing policy decision-making’ and within, as well as between, 
each stage — identification, distribution, retention and implementa- 
tion — there are challenges to be overcome. From 1956 to 2009 the 
FCO was primarily focused on the lesson identification stage of 
the process, from internal sources, including the use of despatches. 
Attempts by the Foreign Affairs Committee to offer external les- 
son identification were largely ineffective as the FCO did not seek 
to acquire knowledge from this body. The types of lessons iden- 
tified were usually strategic, rather than operational or tactical, 
and there was no routine learning process as there was within the 
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MoD. Any lesson implementation was ad hoc and lessons were 
only retained in individual memory and through the informalities 
of best practice. Despite the existence of in-house historians, no 
official histories have been written in the FCO on any of the inter- 
ventions examined in this book and consequently they do not offer 
a method of retention for the future. 

Out of the three government bodies, the MoD had the most 
comprehensive and substantial learning process, which developed 
and proliferated over time to cover all four stages of learning with 
specific lessons teams and systems. The MoD had long written 
post-operational reports identifying lessons, but implementation 
also began in earnest, firstly driven by defence reviews after Suez 
and then by a zealous minister after Kuwait. By Granby, a number 
of methods had been developed to distribute lessons internally, 
as well as to the public and suppliers. These methods were fur- 
ther formalised during Iraq through the Defence Lessons Identified 
Management System which provided a new method to ensure all 
identified lessons were implemented and retained. 

Whilst the MoD identified a large number of lessons internally, 
including through exercises and war games, there was also an increase 
in identification of lessons externally from the media, Defence Com- 
mittee, National Audit Office and Committee of Public Accounts. 
Unlike the FCO, the MoD tended to be open to lessons identified 
by these bodies and the Defence Committee developed its agenda 
to monitor the implementation of such lessons. Consequently, the 
failure of the MoD did not relate to learning lessons from operations 
but a failure to learn lessons across operations; treating each opera- 
tion as individual entities whereby identified lessons were either not 
transferred or were only implemented in the next major conflict. The 
result was that future capability improved infrequently and previ- 
ously identified lessons were regularly re-identified. 

In the IC, any substantial lesson identification was conducted 
externally. Although the IC did not implement the lessons identi- 
fied by the Foreign Affairs Committee and, to some extent, the 
Intelligence and Security Committee, larger reviews — those con- 
ducted by Lord Franks and Lord Butler — led to identified lessons 
being implemented. In fact, the IC benefited at the implementation 
stage by the establishment of the Butler Implementation Group 
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and ongoing monitoring by the Intelligence and Security Commit- 
tee, albeit that many implemented lessons were quickly unlearned. 
Similarly to the FCO, lessons were primarily retained through best 
practise norms and standards, with the Butler report acting as a 
reference guide. However, they were also retained through sig- 
nificant changes in the institutional structure of the central intel- 
ligence machine which proved to be a successful way to ensure 
lessons remained learned over the long term. 

To ensure that the British government does not fail history, 
the FCO, MoD and IC need to adopt methods to include all four 
stages of the learning process. To facilitate this process a lessons 
team must be established for any new intervention — to identify, 
record and enable implementation of lessons as quickly as possible 
and to avoid having to establish an audit trail after the operation. 
After any major event — including military operations — and annu- 
ally in any event, the FCO, MoD and IC should also conduct a 
full lessons review and produce a report which clearly identifies 
lessons and suggests methods of implementation. These reports 
must avoid the misnomer of ‘lessons learned’ when the lessons are 
only identified, as it risks leading to a failure to learn based on the 
assumption that lessons have been implemented. The language of 
‘post-mortems’ should also be discouraged as it places negativity 
on the process from the outset and does not encourage cultural 
embracing of learning where reviews are treated as a current and 
active part of policy decision-making. 

Upon completion of such a report it should be passed to an 
oversight body to ensure that identified lessons are implemented, 
at least in the short term. Ongoing, oversight can be conducted 
internally through lessons management structures and externally 
through the House of Commons Select Committees — as the Defence 
Committee does currently — but there is also an opportunity for a 
cross-Whitehall lesson implementation group. Such a group would 
have the responsibility of ensuring lessons are implemented, dis- 
tributed and retained but would also be able to consider methods 
for cross-departmental efficiencies in terms of time and money. 

Learning is further complicated by the number of competing 
actors and different spheres of learning involved in the process. 
From Suez to Iraq the FCO focus on learning was in the individual 
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sphere. An appreciation and sensitivity towards history, often borne 
from a concern and understanding of local environments devel- 
oped through diplomatic postings, proved beneficial. However, the 
emphasis on the individual sphere of learning led FCO policy to 
be more disposed to being driven by the agendas of strong, senior 
individuals. In particular, lessons identified by the Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary often trumped those of diplomats — most 
clearly demonstrated in the run-up to the Iraq War — whilst the 
Prime Minister’s Private Secretaries and Cabinet Secretaries also 
played a significant role. An over-reliance on this sphere resulted in 
an inconsistent approach across the institution; to overcome sub- 
jectivity in the individual sphere, and to create coherent policies, 
identified lessons must be formally agreed and institutionalised. 
However, the use of former Ambassadors in the run-up to Iraq 
revealed a new emphasis as individually identified lessons were 
passed into the generational sphere for the first time; the FCO 
was the only institution to demonstrate any active learning across 
generations during this time. Learning in this sphere is particu- 
larly beneficial for lesson retention as changes in personnel, from 
retirement and the revolving door of posting rotations within 
Whitehall, can lead to a loss of corporate memory. In addition, 
learning in the generational sphere is particularly significant when 
dealing with the Middle East where many policy-makers stay in 
power for decades thus retaining lessons for longer than the FCO 
through individual memory. Generations can be better encouraged 
to interact through better briefings, handover notes, exit inter- 
views, retaining contacts, conferences, regular meetings and men- 
toring schemes but other methods of retention can also be better 
exploited: changes in structure, habit, establishing best practices, 
education, training and storing formally recorded lessons digitally 
with well-functioning search engine capabilities. However, these 
lessons must be regularly updated to ensure contemporary rele- 
vance. For Henry Kissinger, the lessons from history should be 
interpreted by each generation: ‘History teaches by analogy, shed- 
ding light on the likely consequences of comparable situations. 
But each generation must determine for itself which circumstances 
are in fact comparable.” In this regard, context is key as history 
provides suggestions but must be examined critically to avoid 
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responding to the events of today with the logic of yesterday or 
injecting present day concerns into historical analysis to result in 
a biased conclusion. Intellectual honesty and critical thinking are 
required internally in government and within the media, as well as 
by the general public, in order that this can be achieved. 

In contrast, the MoD focus on learning was in the institutional 
sphere, through formal methods, with a wide understanding 
of the importance of the learning process. The MoD also took 
advantage of regular strategic reviews to place greater emphasis 
on relevant lessons which provided a bureaucratic imperative to 
take lesson identification and implementation seriously, even dur- 
ing peacetime. In this sense, lesson identification provided data 
and rationale for decisions, making them more appealing and per- 
suasive to politicians. 

However, focusing on learning in the institutional sphere alone 
had its limitations. The emphasis on learning is often at odds with the 
wider MoD culture whereby individuals are trained to have a ‘can 
do’ attitude, rewarded for doing the same thing well - rather than 
questioning its principles — and where loyalty is highly regarded. As 
Basil Liddell Hart mused ‘““loyalty”, analysed, is too often a polite 
word for what would be more accurately described as “a conspiracy 
for mutual inefficiency””’ but the problem is compounded when loy- 
alty is measured in terms other than to British security, such as com- 
mand and departmental or regimental loyalty. In fact, a report by 
Charles Haddon-Cave — into issues surrounding the 2006 loss of an 
RAF Nimrod in Afghanistan — identified twelve cultural challenges 
within the MoD to lesson learning.’ In any institutional sphere, cul- 
tural issues must be combated — including the requirement for a posi- 
tive professional institutional image, which may be threatened by 
admitting past difficulties, or a belief that criticism of superiors is a 
form of dissent. An active encouragement of learning from history 
and a collaborative approach helps to promote learning as a unified 
strength rather than a disloyal weakness and more research on oper- 
ant learning in institutions — rewarding individuals for learning from 
the past — may also prove beneficial. 

The institutional, habitual nature of lesson identification within 
the MoD also risks removing careful reflection upon lessons and 
the genuine desire to learn and the quality of lessons identified. 
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Additionally, the formality of process can lead to a misguided 
assumption that once a lesson is identified, it will automatically be 
passed along the conveyor belt to the next stage of learning and 
responsibility for overseeing its implementation is absolved. The 
comfort of this formulaic process also leads to the risk of ignoring 
informal learning that occurs amongst peers and down the chain 
of command at lower ranks. 

From 1956 to 2009, in the IC, little learning occurred in any 
sphere. This lack of learning was partly due to its culture; whilst 
the FCO lived with the weight of history, the IC focused on horizon 
scanning for the future and dealing with the events of the moment. 
There was, therefore, very little opportunity for reflection on the 
past. The nature of the IC as a service provider to ‘customers’ — 
almost as a consultancy whereby the customer drives the agenda 
— also meant that lesson identification was primarily driven by cus- 
tomer requests. In the 1970s, the US Intelligence Community Staff 
commissioned the Product Review Division to conduct reviews on 
the way it conducted its intelligence.’ It resulted in a number of les- 
sons being identified and implemented and a similar process may 
prove beneficial in Britain. 

Across all three bodies, the democratic input by learners into 
the lessons process varied. The FCO process was mainly focused 
on ministers and Ambassadors, the most senior diplomats. Input 
into the IC process was mainly by external influences — customers 
and inquiries. The MoD, over time, developed the most demo- 
cratic lesson identification process, allowing input by learners 
across services and ranks. A more democratic process reinforces 
that learning from history is culturally important to an institution 
and both a cross-personnel capability and responsibility, albeit 
leading to new challenges of managing the subjectivity and quan- 
tity of data. For example, a brigade tour in Afghanistan would 
identify approximately 1,000 lessons, which would be distilled to 
around 300. However, in three months the Land lessons staff can 
only consider around forty lessons.‘ 

As well as examining the learning process and different learners 
this book has considered learning at different stages of an interven- 
tion: before, during and after. In the FCO, the majority of learn- 
ing from history occurred during the planning of an intervention. 
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There was also some lesson identification and implementation dur- 
ing operations, but mainly at the early stages. In contrast, whilst 
the MoD often had the most time to draw upon identified lessons 
in planning, especially contingency planning, the majority of reflec- 
tion upon history occurred only after the operation and on that 
specific operation alone. Learning at this stage was often easier for 
the MoD because the operation had a defined end point — marked 
by troop withdrawal — whereas the FCO and IC often continued to 
work in the area. In the IC, learning was the most limited and was 
primarily delivered in the form of assessments and reassessments 
before and during operations. As a result, it was not surprising that 
the FCO had a longer-term view, although this was limited to only 
key strategic identified lessons, whilst the MoD reflected upon the 
lessons identified from the last major operation and the IC identi- 
fied and implemented very little. 

The result was that long-term learning was sporadic. For 
learning from history to be successful it must occur at the plan- 
ning stage — reflections from past, relevant, operations — during 
the operation — to quickly identify and successfully implement les- 
sons whilst the operation is ongoing — and after the operation — to 
ensure that lessons are learned for the future. Whilst some lessons 
remained learned from 1956 — managing the media and interna- 
tional, domestic and parliamentary opinion, working with the 
UN, protecting the economy and the imperative of American sup- 
port — others were regularly forgotten, unlearned, re-identified or 
unsuccessfully implemented. In comparison to the learned lessons 
— which were strategic in nature — these were often operational: 
in the FCO, forgetting to secure overflying rights was a common 
theme; in the MoD, issues of logistics and tracking of equipment 
continued across operations; in the IC, security classification issues 
reoccurred. In fact, outside the broad strategic identified lessons, 
lessons from past interventions in the Middle East quickly became 
forgotten and learning primarily came from the last major conflict: 
Suez for Jordan, the Falklands for the Gulf, Afghanistan for Iraq. 
Proximity of time proved more important than proximity of geog- 
raphy or similarity of operation or enemy. 

Consequently, in order to improve learning from history, each 
institution must conduct an internal analysis of its current process 
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for learning from history, with an admittance of any failings. To 
achieve this, SWOT (strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, threats) 
analysis can be utilised against each stage of the learning process 
(identification, implementation, distribution and retention), the 
three different spheres of learning (individual, institutional and 
generational) and at each stage of the intervention process (plan- 
ning, during and after). Each institution would also benefit from 
studying the others’ learning processes in more detail, as well as 
learning in other countries, before establishing their own revised 
and improved processes. The analysis should consider that inter- 
nal lesson identification is a prerequisite to learning, but exter- 
nal identification is also beneficial and should not be ignored. As 
inquiries are an expensive means of external lesson identification, 
the House of Commons Select Committees offer a possible option; 
in comparison to the Iraq Inquiry, the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee’s report on Iraq took a year to produce at a cost of £13,000.’ 
In addition, the media, think-tanks and academics have a role to 
play through investigative journalism, the writing of critical histo- 
ries and engagement with policy-makers. In 2002, several scholars 
founded a ‘History and Policy’ website to create a network of his- 
torians and provide a resource for policy-makers and journalists.’ 
The ambition was to demonstrate the contemporary relevance of 
history for policy-making, with a belief that history could provide 
relevant lessons for the present. Such forums provide an impor- 
tant link which could be used to greater advantage. Focus must be 
given to learning from positive and negative experiences as well 
as opportunities to challenge historical or analogical assumptions. 
The government would also benefit from a removal — or at least 
reduction — of the division of labour between history and learning 
lessons. Even in the MoD, where there are lessons teams, these 
are separated from historians whilst historical and lessons analyses 
are treated as distinct disciplines. The in-house historians, official 
historians and historical branch historians all offer an invalu- 
able resource for any learning process and should also be further 
incorporated into policy-making. This is the responsibility of both 
policy-makers and historians to create a new link and encourage 
histories to be written with a critical eye and in-depth analysis so 
that they are relevant for the future. 
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The learning process requires finance and resources. In par- 
ticular, the implementation stage of learning can be extremely 
costly. In an age of budget cuts and austerity measures, invest- 
ment in history and learning is likely to be a low priority. This was 
exemplified in 2009 when the Foreign Secretary, David Miliband, 
accounted that keeping open the FCO library cost £246 per book. 
Consequently, it was closed, dispersing 60,000 books, pamphlets, 
reports and documents and over 500 years of Britain’s history to 
other facilities. However, as a result of budget cuts, Whitehall is 
also experiencing pressure to reform and learning initiatives can 
offer low cost alternatives to dealing with failures or expensive 
policy reviews and inquiries which have proved ineffective for 
long-term learning. An ongoing learning process can help to pre- 
vent costly mistakes and investing in the process should form part 
of the strategic decision-making of budget reviews within each 
body. Additionally, when resources are tight, focusing upon meth- 
ods of learning which centre on the overlap of all three spheres 
of learning, including the holding of conferences, will provide the 
most efficient results. 

Learning from history is also time-consuming and the workload 
pressure and bottomless in-trays of busy bureaucrats, politicians 
and service personnel leaves lesson learning perpetually at the end 
of the ‘to-do’ list. This challenge has long been known; the political 
scientists Ernest May and Richard Neustadt advised in the 1980s 
of the difficulties of getting policy-makers to read history.’ Even 
in the learning environment of MoD Staff Colleges, learning is 
against the clock, with voluminous reading lists and many topics to 
cover in a short space of time, allowing little opportunity for reflec- 
tion. This restricts ongoing learning but also significantly impacts 
learning during planning. When crises occur, decisions have to be 
made quickly. Consequently, for example, despite the large num- 
ber of lessons now digitally available in the MoD, there is no time 
to consult the Defence Lessons Library when a brief is required 
for a minister within a few hours. Similarly, time is required for 
lesson implementation and distribution. It is, therefore, important 
to identify opportunities where time to learn from history can be 
maximised: during training, lunchtime briefings, diarising and pri- 
oritising a regular time slot. In conducting the planning stage of 
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an operation, it is also recommended that a historian, or member 
of a lessons team, is included. As time is often limited during this 
phase, inclusion of such personnel will allow historical expertise to 
be included in discussion or relevant past experiences to be quickly 
researched for inclusion within the decision-making process. 

In addition to the difficulty of allocating time to learn from his- 
tory, sometimes time must pass after an operation to allow the 
political environment to be more open to learning from the past. 
Admitting failure or accepting criticism is always difficult and min- 
isters and civil servants can be extremely sensitive about identifying 
lessons from past performances. After the 1979 Iranian Revolution 
the British Ambassador in Tehran, Sir Anthony Parsons, returned to 
London and ran a series of lunchtime meetings to ascertain how the 
FCO had failed to predict the recent events. The diplomatic corre- 
spondent John Dickie noted “To have a senior ambassador stand up 
in front of everyone . . . and admit he made a mistake requires a large 
measure of courage.’ This was an ‘exception to the normal ostrich 
posture in the Foreign Office over learning lessons from mistakes’."’ 

This challenge has become increasingly difficult as manoeuvrings 
for career promotion rely on success, rather than admitting failure, 
and as leaders become more aware of creating their own legacy. 
Winston Churchill not only read history, but was also consciously 
instrumental in creating his own historical legacy through his 
speeches and writings. Anthony Eden also repeatedly appealed to 
history for vindication, convinced that in the course of time history 
would reveal his actions in Suez to have been correct." Over time, 
the use of spin doctors and increased media training has resulted in 
leaders becoming increasingly aware of managing their own image, 
including through the destruction or withholding of documents 
from public release. Consequently, if history is politically influenced, 
so are the lessons which are drawn. However, as this challenge is 
related to culture, it can be overcome with time and commitment. 


Learning from History since Iraq 


Despite the challenges to learning from history, events from the 
past continue to permeate policy debate. As Karl Marx observed 
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‘Men make their own history, but not just as they please. They do 
not choose the circumstances for themselves, but have to work 
upon circumstances as they find them, have to fashion the material 
handed down by the past.’”* In fact, the spectre of Iraq has long since 
loomed over foreign and security policy decisions with its lessons 
pervading current debate, especially in regards to further military 
interventions in the Middle East region. When Britain withdrew 
from Iraq in 2009 it left a weak government in place. The 2010 
Iraqi elections saw the country without an agreed administration 
for 249 days and, in 2011, violent civilian deaths totalled 4,087 as 
US troops completed their withdrawal." In 2012, attacks on Shia 
Muslim areas of the country sparked fears of new sectarian vio- 
lence and by the end of the year Sunni Muslims began mass rallies 
to protest against marginalisation that had begun with the coali- 
tion policy of de-Ba’athification. By July 2013, the violence had 
returned to the levels of 2008 as the sectarian insurgency intensi- 
fied and, by January 2014, opposition fighters had infiltrated the 
cities of Fallujah and Ramadi. 

Throughout this time, a new insurgent group was emerging. In 
2006, al-Qaeda in Iraq (AQI) created an umbrella organisation, 
Islamic State in Iraq (ISI), which was soon weakened by coali- 
tion counterinsurgency operations. However, post-withdrawal, 
in 2010, ISI gained a new leader — Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi — who 
rebuilt the group’s capabilities. In April 2013, ISI announced a for- 
mal merger with forces in Syria to create the Islamic State in Iraq 
and the Levant (ISIL), before shifting its attention back to Iraq. 
By June 2014, ISIL had seized Iraq’s second city, Mosul, and was 
advancing towards Baghdad, taking other key cities and towns 
along the way. It declared the creation of a caliphate and changed 
its name to Islamic State (known as IS, ISIS or Daesh). To combat 
this threat, since 2014, Britain has sent over 1,350 military person- 
nel, trained over 52,000 Iraqi soldiers and conducted over 1,340 
air strikes. In addition, it has continued to support Iraq financially, 
providing over £15 million to UN stabilisation efforts, pledging 
over £169.5 million in humanitarian aid and providing £300 mil- 
lion in loan guarantees.'® 

Consequently, far from increasing security, Telic has facilitated 
the rise of extremism and continues to be costly. As early as 2005 
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the JIC assessed that the Iraq conflict had exacerbated the threat 
to Britain from international terrorism and resulted in increased 
cooperation between terrorist networks.” The displacement of an 
estimated 4 million people as a consequence of the war — the larg- 
est human displacement in the Middle East since 1948, with a 
further 3.3 million Iraqis displaced by the presence of Daesh — only 
increased the threat further. In addition, North Korea and Iran, the 
two other ‘axis of evil’ nations, took the opportunity to enhance 
their own WMD capabilities while the West was distracted in Iraq 
and Afghanistan." This sense of failure had a profound impact on 
Britain and consequently policy-makers have been keen to stress 
that there will be ‘no more Iraqs’ and that the lessons from Iraq 
have been learned. 

The first test for these lessons was during the Arab Spring; 
this was a revolutionary wave which swept across the Middle 
East and North Africa, beginning at the end of 2010 in Tunisia 
and, by the end of 2012, included the toppling of a number 
of regimes. The government claimed that the lessons identified 
from Iraq informed its policy decision to avoid direct interven- 
tion and, instead, support was offered through an Arab Partner- 
ship Initiative and assistance to the Arab League. Focus shifted 
away from military options and towards diplomatic and eco- 
nomic endeavours and similarly away from Western-led ini- 
tiatives to working with international organisations, Middle 
Eastern states and organisations in the region. FCO Minister 
Alistair Burt advised ‘We learnt in Iraq . . . our response to the 
Arab Spring and our change in approach in Afghanistan have 
surely shown that we successfully learnt the lessons from the 
recent past.” 

As the Arab Spring sparked turmoil across the Middle East region, 
a growing crisis emerged in Libya in 2011, with anti-government 
protesters and rebels clashing with state security forces. As the death 
toll rose the possibility of a British intervention re-emerged. How- 
ever, the Prime Minister, David Cameron, was keen to stress that if 
Britain was to commit to military involvement, the circumstances 
would have to be different to Iraq. In a debate in the House of 
Commons he stated: 
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I want to deal with the way in which we will ensure that this is not 
another Iraq ... there will be no foreign occupation of Libya ... 
However, I would argue that the differences from Iraq go deeper. It 
is not just that this time, the action has the full, unambiguous legal 
authority of the United Nations nor that it is backed by Arab coun- 
tries and a broad international coalition, but that millions in the Arab 
world want to know that the UN, the US, the UK, the French and the 
international community care about their suffering and their oppres- 
sion. The Arab world has asked us to act with it to stop the slaughter, 
and that is why we should answer that call.”° 


After the passing of UN Security Council Resolution 1973 - 
authorising member states to take all means necessary to protect 
civilians — Parliament voted 557-13 in favour of intervention. 
However, following Cameron’s identified lessons from Iraq, fight- 
ing in Libya was led by a local opposition movement against the 
dictator, Colonel Muammar Gaddafi. Consequently, Britain only 
provided air support — Operation Ellamy — with the Arab League 
providing further assistance; no British boots were put on the 
ground. At the peak of the operation, 2,300 British service person- 
nel, thirty-two aircraft and eight warships and attack submarines 
were deployed. From 19 March to 31 October 2011 over 3,000 
sorties were flown, more than 2,000 of which were strike sorties.” 

Militarily the operation was a success but the intervention has 
subsequently been criticised. Ellamy suffered from ‘mission creep’, 
extending from protecting civilians to supporting the capture and 
killing of Gaddafi - who had governed the country since 1969 — 
by rebels. After his deposal, the country descended into chaos; the 
rebels supported by Britain — the National Transitional Council 
— murdered Gaddafi and failed to maintain security. After power 
was handed to the General National Congress (GNC), voters 
became increasingly dissatisfied and chose to replace the GNC - in 
June 2014 — with the Council of Representatives. In response, the 
GNC established a rival government in Tripoli, causing further 
conflict. In 2015, a UN initiative negotiated the unity of the two 
camps as the Government of National Accord but this has since 
been rejected by the Council of Representatives and large parts 
of the GNC, therefore creating a third government competing for 
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power. There are also many smaller rival groups holding terri- 
tory across the country, including Tuareg and Daesh forces. The 
House of Commons Foreign Affairs Committee concluded that the 
government’s policy was not informed by accurate intelligence — 
including the nature of the Libyan rebellion — that it lacked a clear 
strategic objective or a post-war strategy.” It was clear, therefore, 
that lessons from Iraq had not been learned. 

Protests also began in Syria in 2011 against President Bashar 
al-Assad’s regime. These soon grew into a civil war, deteriorating 
throughout 2012-13 and causing a refugee crisis, with increasing 
evidence that Assad was using chemical weapons against his oppo- 
sition. On 21 August 2013, a chemical attack killed hundreds of 
civilians causing widespread condemnation. Cameron again began 
to consider British intervention, especially as President Barack 
Obama’s administration was keen to send retaliatory air strikes 
and had asked for British participation in a coalition.” Parliament 
was recalled for a vote and, echoing the events prior to Telic, a JIC 
assessment on Assad’s use of chemical weapons was published. 
The Prime Minister recognised ‘the scepticism and concerns that 
many people in the country will have after Iraq’ on the use of intel- 
ligence as justification and so the government went to great lengths 
to demonstrate that lessons had been learned in how to present 
intelligence to a wide audience.” 

Efforts were also made to reassure the nation over the inter- 
vention itself with Cameron stating ‘I am deeply mindful of the 
lessons of previous conflicts and, in particular, of the deep con- 
cerns of the country that were caused by what went wrong with 
the Iraq conflict in 2003.” However, the failure of Libya made 
MPs nervous and, on 30 August 2013, Parliament voted 285- 
272 against joining US-led strikes. Instead, the UK focused its 
efforts outside the country by condemning the actions of Assad, 
supporting the High Negotiations Committee of the Syrian 
Opposition and responding to the subsequent humanitarian cri- 
sis in Syria and surrounding countries. However, as the humani- 
tarian crisis worsened, Parliament changed its mind and — in 
a second vote on 2 December 2015 — chose to support strikes 
397-223. The UK has also committed £2.46 billion to the crisis 
since 2012.76 
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Whilst Iraq has remained present in debates over interven- 
tions in the region, there have also been a number of changes in 
approach to learning from history since Telic. The arrival of a new 
government, and particularly a new Foreign Secretary — William 
Hague — in May 2010, led to a number of immediate changes in 
the FCO. Hague, a part-time historian, regarded learning from 
history as significant and set a new tone to the culture of the insti- 
tution by quickly moving the in-house historians from a basement 
in a satellite building to a newly refurbished office in the main 
FCO building. He declared: 


Just as one draws on economists and people with specialist knowl- 
edge of a particular country, so we should be drawing on the insights 
provided by our historians. The historians are an obvious resource 
and they were not appreciated by the last administration. They were 
languishing in a basement and now the light is shining on their books. 
It is intended to be a signal to the whole Foreign Office to use them, 
and to remember the importance of understanding history.” 


Hague also reopened the FCO library and told the FCO in 2011 
‘We are putting greater emphasis on cultivating and retaining 
knowledge throughout the institution; bringing the work of FCO 
Historians back into the consideration and formulation of policy 
... including regular seminars to learn from history.” These semi- 
nars primarily occur internally, as part of an optional lunchtime 
learning series, but more events have begun to be organised which 
bring together academics and policy-makers. 

To further encourage learning from history, Hague developed a 
new approach to FCO alumni. He noted when he arrived that when 
Ambassadors retired from the FCO their accumulated knowledge 
was being unnecessarily lost. Describing the retired personnel as 
‘part of the collective memory and intellectual firepower of the 
organisation’, the Foreign Secretary set up a group of former 
FCO members to consider foreign policy on a global basis.” In 
addition, ex-Ambassadors were invited to participate in regional 
forums, providing lesson distribution across generations, with the 
Middle East group meeting every two to three months.” Although 
such meetings provide an ad hoc and less formal method of retain- 
ing and distributing lessons, changes in technology mean that they 
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could become increasingly important. As electronic records have 
replaced paper records, information on policy decision-making 
has become easier to delete and many staff do not keep drafts of 
documents, only final versions.’ This means that the investigation 
of policy-making to identify lessons, and to establish whether les- 
sons from history were considered, is likely to become increasingly 
challenging and lead to more reliance on individual and genera- 
tional memory. 

In addition, the FCO’s 2015 annual report revealed that some 
learning processes had been established. In particular, the FCO 
crisis centre was conducting exercises after every crisis, albeit that 
these were titled ‘lessons learnt exercises’.*” There was also a less 
formal process to identify and implement lessons after security 
breaches, including after the 2014 attack in Kabul and the attack 
on the US Consulate in Benghazi. Furthermore, the set-up of a new 
Diplomatic Academy was heralded as a way in which to encour- 
age learning in the generational sphere and may prove to offer an 
opportune method for lesson distribution.” Moreover, the FCO 
has co-sponsored some doctoral research and experimented with 
secondments into the department for academic researchers. 

The FCO board also recognised the institution’s weakness in 
learning lessons. An internal audit in 2013 identified the ‘need to 
document formally lessons learned, and track the benefits, from 
completed major projects’.** The 2013-14 annual report stated 
‘We are taking steps to respond to the audit’s recommendations.’** 
However, there was no detail as to how this was to be achieved, 
nor was there any reference to a link with history. 

In the MoD, many layers and levels of lessons teams exist, over- 
lapping with knowledge management teams. Lessons are getting 
increasing prominence — as seen in their own sections on the Army 
Knowledge Exchange and in the British Army Review’s ‘Learn- 
ing in Conflict’ special editions - and some association between 
the historical branches and the lessons teams in the DCDC and at 
Joint Forces Command have been established. Members of lessons 
teams have also attended events by the historical branches when 
the focus has been upon lessons.” The history—lessons relationship 
has been further entrenched in the British Army through the recent 
establishment of the internal think-tank, the Centre for Historical 
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Analysis and Conflict Research (CHACR) at Sandhurst. However, 
the relationship remains ad hoc, disparate and in its infancy, with 
the historical branches often dismissed as the poor relation and not 
relevant to contemporary lessons. The Army Historical Branch, in 
particular, spends most of its time dealing with legal issues rather 
than writing histories and the separation of services means that 
joint histories are not written to provide an overarching MoD his- 
torical perspective. 

Nonetheless, the MoD has recognised the need to study wider 
patterns of learning across operations of the past. The US military’s 
Joint and Coalition Operational Analysis Division have exam- 
ined lessons reports from over a decade of operations to ensure 
that strategic themes are learned and the British military has been 
placed under pressure to conduct a similar review.*” The Defence 
Wide Lessons Board (DwLB) — a lessons management structure — 
began this process by collating and analysing historical lessons into 
a broad group of strategic lessons, but more can be done.” 

In the IC, an annual assessment of accuracy was instigated as 
a way of identifying lessons across the year, following Butler rec- 
ommendations, but soon fell by the wayside leaving no ongoing 
learning process in place. Instead, the most significant change for 
the IC has been the establishment of the National Security Council 
(NSC), in May 2010. This was part of an attempt by the govern- 
ment — along with the establishment of at least ten joint units in 
2015-16 — to improve cross-Whitehall coordination. It currently 
includes the Chief of the Defence Staff, the heads of the intelli- 
gence agencies and the Chairman of the JIC, as well as relevant 
ministers and the Attorney General. It also has its own secretar- 
iat led by the National Security Adviser. On the first of the two 
day parliamentary debate on the finding of the Iraq Inquiry the 
Foreign Secretary, Philip Hammond, stated that the NSC was set 
up to ‘ensure that there is proper, co-ordinated, strategic deci- 
sion making across the whole of Government ... ensuring that 
all parts of the national security apparatus are properly joined up 
across Whitehall and beyond’. However, each weekly meeting 
commences with an overview of the latest JIC intelligence, forc- 
ing greater IC accountability to security policy-makers and more 
self-reflection on lessons, albeit less formally than through lessons 
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reports. Hammond went on to claim that the NSC also institu- 
tionalised lessons from Iraq on challenging intelligence and plan- 
ning, ensuring that they would remain learned: ‘Having sat on the 
National Security Council ... it seems to me highly improbable 
that the process of conduct of business in relation to this matter 
through 2002 and 2003, as set out by Chilcot, could be repeated 
now.”*' However, this conclusion has been challenged by a number 
of Parliamentary Committees — especially in relation to NSC fail- 
ings over the intervention in Libya in 2011 — suggesting that les- 
sons still need to be learned.” 

Additionally, in 2009, the government decided to review the 
programme of official histories produced through the Cabinet 
Office. This review was conducted by the retired civil servant Sir 
Joseph Pilling who concluded that the official histories should 
continue. He also made a number of recommendations for their 
improvement, particularly noting that the rationale for the pro- 
gramme remained unclear and that a new statement of purpose 
was required. For him the concept of accountability was central: 


it follows inevitably that it will be possible to learn lessons from his- 
tories written with the purpose of accountability in mind. Those with 
current responsibility in public life ought to be keenest to learn les- 
sons but the lessons will be there to be learned and applied, whether 
by journalists, scholars or private individuals.” 


He also made a number of significant recommendations which 
are yet to be implemented. In particular, he recommended that 
subjects for official histories be selected every two years (rather 
than every eight to ten) to ensure relevance, the profile of the pro- 
gramme be raised and more effort made by civil servants to take 
advantage of the scheme.** 

At the same time, another review was conducted into the pub- 
lishing arrangements of the official history programme by the lit- 
erary agent Bill Hamilton. Hamilton also emphasised that the 
programme was not well utilised and that the histories needed to 
be communicated in other media as well as print: ‘If a central pur- 
pose of the Histories is that they should provide lessons learned to 
practitioners within Whitehall and beyond, the written volume on 
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its own is unlikely to deliver this requirement.’** For him, the value 
of the histories lay as much in the depth of knowledge accumu- 
lated by the historian as the book itself and, therefore, the historian 
should provide consultation services and produce short, digestible 
briefs for busy policy-makers with reference to the relevant parts of 
the larger text.“ 

The Freedom of Information (FOI) Act 2000 has also had a 
significant impact upon learning from history since Iraq. The Act 
provides access to information held by public authorities by oblig- 
ing those authorities to publish specific information and entitling 
the public to request additional information. In some senses, this 
increased accountability of government and should have forced 
more reflection upon learning as it allowed for the further scru- 
tiny of the workings of Whitehall. However, in many ways, FOI 
has had the opposite effect for learning lessons. To avoid volumi- 
nous information having to be sanitised for public release, for- 
mal reporting has been reduced — including the abandonment of 
Ambassador annual reviews and valedictory despatches in 2006 
- leading to a loss of sources from which to identify lessons and 
write histories. Furthermore, codewords are widely used in order 
to avoid being found by FOI searches and informal, face-to-face, 
briefings — without a written record — are now often preferred. 
As a result, the lessons of recent experience are expunged or go 
unreported and each new Head of Department arrives to a tabula 
rasa.** In addition, the volume of evidence available to an inquiry 
akin to the Iraq Inquiry —- specifically tasked with identifying 
lessons — is unlikely to be available again in the future.” 


Conclusion 


Parts of the British government do learn lessons — some of the 
time — from past experiences of interventions in the Middle East. 
The emphasis on learning from history has increased over time 
and there have been further changes, updates and improvements 
since the end of the Iraq War. Nonetheless, the British govern- 
ment still regularly fails history and more needs to be done to 
reinforce, complement and improve recent developments. History 
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has current application and is relevant; events occur in a historical 
context and create the historical context for the future. The diffi- 
culty is that historical lessons can be subjective, meaning different 
things to different people because lessons are interpreted as part of 
their identification. In addition, in the FCO, MoD and IC, learn- 
ing becomes irrelevant if the lessons cannot effectively and per- 
suasively be communicated to the ultimate decision-maker — often 
the Prime Minister. Whilst a better relationship between the FCO, 
MoD, IC and No10 has begun to develop through the establish- 
ment of the NSC, this must be further entrenched. 

However, it is not to be assumed that effective learning and 
communication of lessons will always significantly impact the out- 
come of future policy. Policy creation is a complex and contested 
process influenced by many factors including beliefs, political posi- 
tions, domestic politics, bargaining power and persuasion as well 
as time and resource restraints. In addition, it is not to be claimed 
that learning lessons will provide a predicted outcome as there will 
always be unintended consequences, especially in the multifaceted 
environment of military interventions. 

Within the FCO, MoD and IC, identifying lessons from history 
will not be easy, but ensuring lessons are learned and stay learned 
will be even more challenging. History does not, as many historians 
are quick to point out, offer ‘school solutions’ but it does provide a 
database of how to conduct, or not conduct, interventions which 
can be contextualised to the requirements of today.” Certainly, 
the past should be treated, as L. P. Hartley declared, as ‘a foreign 
country: they do things differently there’,” but even Basil Liddell 
Hart conceded ‘History can show us what to avoid, even if it does 
not teach us what to do — by showing the most common mistakes 
that mankind is apt to make and to repeat.” In fact, whilst many 
historians would dispute Marx’s famous quote that history repeats 
itself, there are any number of regularities which lead one to align 
to the often cited Mark Twain maxim that history does not repeat 
itself, but it sure does rhyme. As Niccolo Machiavelli noted in 
1517 ‘Whosoever wishes to foretell the future must consider the 
past, for human events ever resemble those of preceding times.” 
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The files kept at The National Archives, Kew, which have been 
used for this book are designated ADM (Admiralty), AIR (Air 
Ministry), CAB (Cabinet Office), DEFE (Ministry of Defence), 
DO (Commonwealth Office), FCO (Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office), FO (Foreign Office), KV (Security Service), PREM (Prime 
Minister’s Office), T (Treasury) and WO (War Office). 

Transcripts from the British Diplomatic Oral History Programme 
Churchill College, Cambridge are designated DOHP. Documents 
which were declassified or released as part of the Iraq Inquiry are 
available online at www.iraqinquiry.org.uk. These documents have 
been appended with TII for clarity of origin. 

Finally, documents from the US State Department are published 
online by the Office of the Historian as a series ‘Foreign Relations of 
the United States’. They are available at history.state.gov/historical- 
documents and are designated FRUS throughout. Transcripts from 
the Foreign Affairs Oral History Collection, Association for Dip- 
lomatic Studies and Training, Arlington, Virginia, are designated 
FAOH and are available at www.adst.org. All other documents are 
provided with a full reference. 
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Noon, D. H. (2004), ‘Operation En. A lot of thought is put into this process in order to 
guarantee the right look and feel of the videos. This is essential if our videos 
are to compete with the highly professional material produced by terrorist 
groups such as the so-called IS. The group uses film language to develop the 
arguments they want to convey, discovering audiovisual techniques that can 
add meaning and enable them to deliver their message to the target audience. 
Since this target audience includes young people who have already come into 
contact with jihadi propaganda, we have made it our mission to appropri- 
ate some of the audiovisual codes and strategies used in such videos. These 


Figure 9.1 Point-of-view in IS-produced video (first image) and over-shoulder shot in 
Jamal al-Khatib; both are commonly seen in computer games. Note the different focus: 
IS — the fight lies ahead; Jamal — confusion in the middle of a fight. © IS Propaganda; 
© turn. 


include the use of exaggerated aesthetics, graphical elements, sound design, 
anäshid,° character building, episodic structure, presentation of religious con- 
tent in sound and graphics, and varying cinematographic styles from hand- 
held documentary-style camera to complex effect shots to first-person shooter 
sequences like those in video games (Figure 9.1). 

We wanted to appropriate such codes in order to attract the attention of 
the kinds of young people who find jihadi content appealing and are likely 
to spend hours watching it. To that end, the filmmaker reviewed selected 


® For a detailed examination of other appropriations of IS anashid by different actors see Dick 
and Fuhrmann (Chapter 12). 
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propaganda material in order to identify the audiovisual devices employed 
and was advised further in terms of content by academics and social work- 
ers. The audiovisual codes presented in the first season were largely religious, 
and featured elements commonly found in productions by the so-called IS 
(e.g. quotations from the Quran, anäshid). In the case of the Quran quota- 
tions, the young participants proposed certain rules of presentation that 
we adhered to strictly, such as no accompanying music, intricate graphic 
borders and an impressive visual design (Figure 9.2). The key shot that we 
developed for presenting the protagonist Jamal, in which he approaches 
the camera head on, is the same as that used in many recruitment videos 
produced by the so-called IS as well as numerous other military recruit- 
ment videos (Figure 9.3). We decided that Jamal should walk steadily and 
consistently maintain a camera height of almost eye level to match that of 
the viewer. This shot is used recurrently in every episode. The audiovisual 
atmosphere that accompanies Jamal is created by techniques including fast- 
paced editing, hard and stylised contrasts and associative sequences that sup- 
port the voiceover on an emotional level. In the second season, we adapted 
a few of these approaches and added others that are frequently used in the 
audiovisual material consumed by young people (e.g. first- and third-person 
camera angles). We hoped that these techniques would enable us to present 
young people with alternative ways of dealing with the problems in their 
lives to those put forward by extremist groups. 

Yet the most important aspect of the filmmaker’s work was not address- 
ing style, dramatic structure, series branding or audiovisual codes. One of 
our priorities was to effectively establish the central character and the world 
he inhabits, to define his goals and his needs. The thematic content of Jamal 
al-Khatib — My Path!, as well as the stagings, were proposed by those directly 
affected by the themes addressed. In order to catch the initial attention 
of the target audience, the videos’ aesthetic elements had to be appealing, 
but if the videos had then failed to address relevant issues, to speak with 
an authentic voice, with character development and the establishment of 
a plausible world in which it all plays out, they would have only catered 
to the eye and probably failed to hold viewers’ interest, let alone stimulate 
conversation. After various texts had been created by the young people, 
they were developed collaboratively into screenplays. The process involved 
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Figure 9.2 Quran quotations included in IS propaganda (images 1 and 3) and Quran 
quotations featured in Jamal al-Khatib — My Path! videos (images 2 and 4). Images 1 and 3: 
© IS Propaganda; images 2 and 4 © turn. 
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Figure 9.3 Protagonists approach the camera in IS propaganda videos (images 1 and 3) and 
in Jamal al-Khatib — My Path! videos (images 2 and 4). Images 1 and 3: © IS Propaganda; 
images 2 and 4 © Bundeszentrale fiir politische Bildung. 
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singling out a specific theme for each video, combining different storylines 
and reducing redundancies. In a series of meetings, the screenplays were 
reviewed together with the young participants. Then each scene was broken 
down to identify requirements in terms of location, props and costumes, 
and content. The young participants discussed what they would consider 
authentic locations, appropriate attire and further accessories. During the 
shoot, the participants who were not acting in a particular scene were given 
a monitor so that they could give feedback on what was being filmed. Their 
insights, based upon their own viewing habits and preferences, as well as the 
social workers’ knowledge, helped those filming to produce videos which are 
authentic down to the tiniest detail. 

The result of this process is Jamal al-Khatib, who appears visually as a 
black shadow; a silhouette without a face. There is no way of knowing who 
he is, but viewers recognise the world he moves through, the way he talks, the 
problems he faces, the desires he has and what drives him to walk confronta- 
tionally towards the camera. Since the project is driven by the thoughts and 
experiences of young people, issues were addressed from their perspective, 
which allowed us to reach other young people with a similar background 
and prevented us from replicating the discourse from the perspective of the 
Dominanzgesellschaft. The production process includes, among other tasks: 
defining a negotiation level (personal/with society/religious and secular); the 
creation of a visual world in look and feel, with an identifiable location and 
social context; building a sustainable episodic structure with recurrent key 
visuals (live action, graphics and sound); incorporating audiovisual codes 
familiar to the target audience (e.g. andshid, certain graphic arrangements, 
spoken voice, authentic costumes) to establish an emotional landscape; and 
including dramatic structure and character development underscored by 
visual features. All these elements, and the choices made in order to achieve 
them, transform the themes, messages and content into a story. 

The everyday experiences of discrimination described by adolescents in 
the course of narrative biography work are taken up visually in the video 
Takfir from the second season of Jamal al-Khatib — My Path! (Figure 9.4), 
for example. The ‘us versus them’ mindset that is established by propaganda 
produced by so-called IS is cinematically expressed by staging Jamal in sharp 
focus with a narrow depth-of-field so that his surroundings dissolve into 
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Figure 9.4 Visual representation of the everyday discrimination experienced by young 
Muslims in Austria shown as fictional (but plausible) election campaign posters. In English, 
the slogans would read: “Closed Border = Safe Home’; ‘Islam does not belong to us/There’s 
no place for Islam here’; ‘Josef not Yusuf -We speak German here!’. The fictional party 
slogan means ‘My homeland, my values’. © Bundeszentrale für politische Bildung. 


blurriness. His in-group, by contrast, appears homogeneous, bound by a 
common cause (Figure 9.5). 

It is necessary to use cinematic techniques in order to produce videos 
that tell stories that people will want to watch, to package the content in 
ways that will engage those receiving it, but the main and most important 
part of the project is working together with young people. Letting them find 
their own themes and motives and keeping the process within a framework 
that enables them to express their thoughts in a way that is participatory and 
results in a product they can be proud of — dark and hopeful, threatening and 
compromising, angry and forgiving, always conflicting and never simple — is 
the essence of Jamal al-Khatib — My Path!. 


Online streetwork 


The text and script production, as well as the shooting of the videos, is fol- 
lowed by an online campaign, in the course of which the videos are released. 
However, in contrast to other, alternative-narrative or counter-narrative cam- 
paigns, our online campaign does not end with the release of the videos. Our 
aim is not simply to deliver content that the target audience accepts and 
adopts. We want the adolescents to whom we reach out to critically challenge 
the themes and ideas addressed in our material, so that they form their own 
opinions rather than just unquestioningly taking on ours. To achieve this, 
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Figure 9.5 The visual rendition of the ‘us versus them’ narrative. © Bundeszentrale für 


politsche Bildung. 


we strive to initiate discussion and debate in the comment sections under 
our videos. This is where our online streetwork method comes into play. 
Just as some social workers take to the streets, and spend time in parks and 
public places in order to reach their target groups, online streetworkers dive 
into digital spaces to get in contact with young people. Instead of shop- 
ping precincts, social media platforms are visited; instead of hanging around 
offline meeting points, they are present in groups in messenger services. In 
contrast to approaches in which youth workers use their own profiles to 
enter different online groups and forums in order to communicate with their 
target groups, the project Jamal al-Khatib — My Path! does content-based 
online streetwork. Like an offline youth club, the Jamal al-Khatib — My Path! 
campaign platforms, with their own commenting and messenger functions, 


serve as a primary meeting and communication space for the targeted young 
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audiences. The outreach aspect of this approach is realised firstly by working 
in the digital realm, which transcends geographical borders,’ and secondly by 
the target-oriented distribution of our contents on the internet, whereby we 
take measures to get in contact with hard-to-reach dialogue groups by reach- 
ing out to their online bubbles and echo chambers. 

The Jamal al-Khatib — My Path! videos address young people in general, 
but in particular, young people who already have an affinity for extremist 
or fanatical groups and who are highly likely to reject projects sponsored by 
the state out of principle. For this reason, we refrain from clearly marking 
the videos as the work of a preventative project when we present them on 
distribution channels (Facebook, Instagram, YouTube). At a second glance, 
however, the project can be recognised as such, and online streetworkers 
respond transparently and openly when questions are raised. 

During the online phase of the project, our team of online streetworkers 
seeks to instigate discussion of the videos’ content in a one-to-many, many- 
to-many approach. They also create opportunities for individuals to move 
into a safer discussion space, that is, to communicate via private message (one 
to one), which enables direct relationships to be established and personalised 
counselling to be offered. The goal is to establish a common ground and 
a respectful trustworthy relationship, which are prerequisites for changing 
behaviour patterns in the young adults from our target group (Weilnböck 
and Uhlmann 2018). In our project, interventions are undertaken not only 
by social workers but also by scholars of Islamic studies, religious educators, 
sociologists, political scientists, social educators and peers. In peer-to-peer 
interventions, young project team members take part in some of the online 
discussions on the various channels. Which particular mode of discursive 
intervention is chosen, and which member of the team takes on the main 
responsibility for communicating with a particular individual or group, varies 
according to the person or group addressed and the kinds of questions or 
issues discussed. 

Our work is project-based and temporary, which means that we are only 


able to maintain contacts established with young social media users during 


7 Geography does not become irrelevant, however, as some national legislations limit access to 
certain digital spaces and the exchange of certain information and opinions via the internet. 
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the so-called online phase, which runs for a limited period. Therefore, one 
regrettable characteristic of our work is that we are unable to offer permanent 
supportive relationships via the net. Nonetheless, a large number of young 
people have used our channels to contact us expressing their need for advice 
and support. This shows that it is possible to reach young members of our 
target audience via content-based online streetwork, and that youth workers 
can successfully establish online relations that are trusted by the respective 
young people. We have set up a network of offline and online institutions 
that enable us, if necessary, to mediate contacts with specialised counselling 
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In the view of jihadi groups such as IS, the genre represents sacred 
chants as opposed to worldly music, which they disapprove of. To mark this 
difference, there are generally no instruments used in jihadi anäshid, includ- 
ing those of IS, following Salafi-Wahhabi'® doctrine that forbids the use of 
musical instruments and heavily restricts the use of rhythm instruments (Said 
2016: 78). In January 2014, IS issued a statement titled Bayan ‘an Man‘ 
al-Müsigä wa-l-Ghina’ wa-l-Suwar ‘ala al-Mahallät (‘Statement Concerning 
the Prohibition on Music, Singing, and Photos on Shops’), in which its 
stance on instruments and singing is formulated: “Know [. . .] that stringed 
instruments! and song!” are forbidden in Islam because they detract from 
mention of God and the Qur’an, and they are a source of strife and corrup- 
tion for the heart’ (trans. Al-Tamimi 2015)." Although this document does 
not address the conditions under which andshid are permissible according 
to IS, it indirectly suggests a link between text-centred Islamic practices and 
anäshid. The a cappella nature thus also represents a means for jihadi groups 
to evoke associations of religious practices such as prayers and Quranic recita- 
tions (Weinrich, Chapter 12), which place jihadi andshid in the realm of the 
sacred. 


The IS Nashid Salil al-Sawarim 


The sanctifying potency of the nashid genre even unfolds when topics such as 
jihad and martyrdom appear as lyrics. Although other themes are addressed 
as well — Ummati Qad Laba Fajrun'* (My Umma, Dawn Has Appeared’), 
for instance, primarily aims to spread the ‘glad tidings’ of an approaching 
Islamic State — fighting is prevalent in IS’s most popular andshid. As Pieslak 


10 Salafism describes a religious movement within Sunni Islam that aims to return to the 
roots of Islam, but at the same time absorbs modern political developments (Biene 2015). 
Wahhabism describes a form of political Salafism that is particularly prevalent in Saudi 
Arabia. 

" "The word used in Arabic is ma ‘azif (singular: mi zaf). 

12 ‘Singing’ and ‘song’ here are translations of the Arabic word ghind’, ‘which became the 
generic term for art music’ (Shiloah 1995: 5). 

13 There exist, however, several examples of IS videos in which synthesisers are used. Further 
research thus needs to address the legitimacy of instruments against this backdrop. 

14 Mu assasat Ajnäd li-I-Intäj al-I‘lami (2013). 
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and Lahoud (2018: Table 4) demonstrate in their analysis of seventeen IS 
anäshid that appeared most frequently in a sample of fifty-eight IS videos 
released between May 2015 and March 2016, thirteen out of the seventeen 
anäshid cover this theme, among them Salil al-Sawärim: 


Chorus: 

Clashing of the swords: a nasheed of the defiant. 
The path of fighting is the path of life. 

So amidst an assault, tyranny is destroyed. 


And concealment of the voice results in the beauty of the echo. 


Verse 2: 

So arise, brother, get up on the path of salvation, 

So we may march together, resist the aggressors, 

Raise our glory, and raise the foreheads 

That have refused to bow before any besides God. [repeat line] 
(trans. Al-Tamimi 2014) 


As the line ‘the path of fighting is the path of life’ (wa-darb al-gitäl tariq 
al-hayät) expresses most clearly, fighting has a positive connotation for IS 
and jihadi groups in general, since death in jihad is perceived as a means of 
obtaining eternal life in Paradise. Furthermore, jihad comes along with ter- 
ritorial conquests, spreading the only accepted way of living and practising 
Islam by fighting ‘tyranny’ (tughät). This term is often used for Sunni Arab 
governments and regimes, such as Saudi Arabia, that, in the eyes of IS, do not 
practise ‘true Islam’ and represent an obstacle to IS’s notion of an Islamic cali- 
phate. IS, on the other hand, does not rely on human governance, but rather 
on divine guidance, as the story goes: they ‘have refused to bow before any 
besides God’. To uphold this self-proclaimed religious legitimacy, theological 
references to the Quran and the hadith” generally play an important role in 
IS anashid.'° In the case of Salil al-Sawärim, the use of the term Sawaärim is 


5 ‘In Islam hadith is the term applied to specific reports of the prophet Muhammad’s words 
and deeds as well as those of many of the early Muslims; the word is used both in a collective 
and in a singular sense’ (Speight 2019). 

! For a deeper analysis of theological references in andshid used in IS martyrdom videos, see 


Dick (2019). 
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remarkable, as it describes a somewhat outdated expression for ‘swords’ that 
appears in the hadith. Finally, the lyrics are inclusive (‘we’) and invite certain 
listeners (‘brother’) to take part in the fight of IS. 

‘The theme of fighting is also reflected in the musical composition of Salil 
al-Sawärim and 1S’s most popular anäshid in general. Out of the seventeen 
IS anäshid analysed by Pieslak and Lahoud (2018: Table 4), ‘eleven [. . .] 
were quickly paced, at 118 BPM [beats per minute] or higher, and this trend 
was somewhat predictable in that lyrical themes about fighting and combat 
seem more suitably set at higher tempi’. With a tempo of 130 BPM, this 
may explain why the nashid Salil al-Sawärim is used in IS videos like Salil 
al-Sawärim, Part 4, and Upon the Prophetic Methodology for sequences show- 
ing shootings and killings. By using anäshid with fast tempi for violent scenes, 
IS follows established media rules. Applying Weindl’s (2013: 62) categorisa- 
tion of different functions of extradiegetic film music, Salil al-Sawärim here 
not only serves as a tool for affectively involving audiences, it also sonically 
labels an openly violent sub-genre of IS videos. In a way, listening to the 
nashid already indicates what to visually expect from these videos. 

In terms of its thematic focus and musical composition, Salil al-Sawärim 
can generally be regarded as characteristic of IS anäshid: it is a three-minute- 
long a cappella chant, sung only by men, applying overdubbing, pitch correc- 
tion, digital reverb and delay. The main — or maybe even the only — munshid 
is known as Abu Yasir. He is one of IS’s two most famous nashid singers, 
the other being Maher Mesh‘al (Pieslak and Lahoud 2018: Table 4). The 
nashid is mainly composed in the Arabic musical scale maqam al-farahfaza 
on F, which corresponds with the F natural minor scale of “Western’ music 
theory.” It has a limited dynamic and melodic range and a clear, strophic 
structure that gives listeners orientation and can help them to memorise 
the nashid: chorus—chorus—verse 1—chorus—verse 2—chorus—chorus— 
verse 3—chorus—chorus—chorus—short outro, in which the last line of the 


nashid and/or its title are repeated. Repetitions are generally common in IS 


17 The notes of maqam al-farahfaza on F and the F natural minor scale are F, G, A flat, B flat, 
C, D flat and E flat. In Salil al-Sawarim, the note G flat also appears in a short transitional 
section, bridging the verse to the chorus, and corresponds with a somewhat curious chord 
shift to the flat II harmony. 
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anäshid. There exists an abundance of examples in which the last line of the 
verse and/or chorus is repeated to mark transitions. 

In the case of Salil al-Sawärim, the title is furthermore not only repeated 
in a subordinated vocal line throughout the verses, but also literally trans- 
lated into a sound through the metallic clanging of swords that appears twice 
in the nashid. Grätrud (2016: 1063) argues that this repetitive structure, 
‘coupled with [the] engaging rhythm, [. . .] facilitates internalization of the 
messages’. Similarly, Schinis (2017) calls the use of repetition in anäshid ‘a 
strategy used by IS to facilitate their memorization by its intended audience’. 
The question remains, however, who constitutes this ‘intended audience’. 
While it is rather unlikely that IS could have strategically used the repeti- 
tive structure of anäshid for indoctrination purposes, it is possible that it is 
meant to reach informed listeners with previous exposure to jihadi contents 
and Arabic language skills. As focusing exclusively on the lyrics would limit 
the potential outreach of IS anäshid, their musical composition is equally 
important, since it provides a semiotic language that can speak to broader 
audiences. 


Cultural Resistance in the Online Sphere 


The internet has played an important role not only in the dissemination of 
IS anashid and jihadi contents," but also in politics in the Middle East and 
North Africa in general, where social media became a driving force of the 
so-called Arab Spring. The internet and other technologies have, indeed, 
changed our whole communication system, allowing for the democratisa- 
tion of content production, which has become more accessible, affordable 
and user-friendly as of the 1970s (Jenkins 2006: 11-13). While the indus- 
trial communication system was built around mass media with a one-way, 
vertical distribution, the foundation of today’s ‘network society is the global 
web of horizontal communication networks that include the multimodal 
exchange of interactive messages from many to many both synchronous and 
asynchronous’ (Castells 2007: 246). In particular, the emergence of interac- 
tive websites such as Flickr, YouTube and Wikipedia in the 2000s enabled 


18 TS built an elaborated digital infrastructure that academics and journalists have already 
described in detail. See e.g. Islamic State: The Digital Caliphate (Atwan 2015). 
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a growing number of users to post texts, audios, photos and videos online, 
which is summarised under the terms User-Generated Content (UGC) and 
User-Created Content.” Furthermore, platforms where amateurs and pro- 
fessional artists alike can create parallel (art) worlds independent of tradi- 
tional gatekeepers such as curators, editors and gallerists were established 
in the form of social media (Chin-Fook and Simmonds 2011: 21-2). With 
audio and visual editing software just a fingertip away, smartphone users 
are connected to a global network, enabling them to instantly share their 
latest creations. With one tweet, millions of people can possibly be reached, 
potentially overcoming the boundaries of nationality, class, race, gender and 
political affiliation. IS, too, used these affordances of the internet. As a reac- 
tion, various actors such as states, political organisations and private users 
began to reclaim the online sphere and engaged in countering IS online. The 
internet provided all these actors, including IS, with an instrument of cul- 
tural self-empowerment to contest and negotiate power and counter-power 
anew (Al-Rawi 2016: 56-7). 


Appropriating Salil al-Sawärim 


The categorisation of cultural power and counter-power or resistance is, of 
course, relational. While Salil al-Sawdrim could also be understood to chal- 
lenge mainstream media messages, its audiovisual appropriations, in turn, 
counter IS media (ibid.). Taking Salil al-Sawärim as a starting point, we 
understand its appropriations as acts of cultural resistance against IS. We 
follow Duncombe’s (2002: 5) definition of cultural resistance as ‘the use of 
culture consciously or unconsciously, effectively or not, to resist or change 
a dominant structure’, meaning that not the intention, but rather the result 
of breaking with IS doctrine is central when appropriating Salil al-Sawärim. 
Our analysis encompasses sonic, visual and audiovisual appropriation strate- 
gies that are part of an audiovisual spectrum. While all of the appropriations 
analysed here combine sonic and visual elements, one form, either the visual 


or the sonic, is more elaborate in the respective examples. 


More on the emergence of UGC can be found in Participative Web: User-generated Content 
(OECD 2017). 


Sonic Appropriation 


The fact that IS, according to its Statement Concerning the Prohibition on 
Music, Singing and Photos on Shops, disapproves of ‘stringed instruments’ 
already suggests one strategy of sonic appropriation: by using musical instru- 
ments, the produced sound loses its status as a sacred nashid according to 
IS. The second example presented here follows a similar logic, adding, how- 
ever, an inversion of the notes to change the mode from minor to major to 
create a more cheerful version — at least for listeners familiar with “Western’ 


musical traditions. 


Using Instruments: Piano Cover 

The strategy of using instruments is, for example, employed in the animation- 
based piano cover Salil Sawarim (Synthesia piano cover) It combines the 
sonic imagery of Salil al-Sawärim, played on a piano, with the visual imagery 
of a piano keyboard and the visual representation of music through bar-graph 
scores. 

At the bottom, there is the keyboard of a contemporary standard piano 
with the highest (white) key missing. Each key is labelled with the respective 
note. Keys to be pressed are additionally highlighted with colours; those 
played by the left hand are blue, those played by the right hand yellow. 
Drawing on aesthetics similar to those of the popular video game Guitar 
Hero, the notes vertically fly in as bars, allowing the piano player to prepare 
for the following notes. These bars then land on the keys that are to be pressed 
with small visualised ‘explosions’ (Figure 12.1). The length of the bars and 
the vertical distances between them reflect the note value, that is the dura- 
tion of a single note, and the rests, the pauses between notes. These elements 
together form the rhythm of Salil al-Sawarim. 

By visualising these musical features of Salil al-Sawärim, the piano cover 
also serves as a tutorial that promotes an IS nashid and teaches others how to 
play it on the piano. In this regard, the piano cover could represent fan art. 
A closer look at the YouTube comments posted under this video, however, 


2 Available at <https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=7bW10J7Kxok> (last accessed 2 August 
2019). 
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Figure 12.1 Video still from Salil Sawarim (Synthesia piano cover). 


suggests the opposite. One comment stands out, as it highlights the relation- 
ality of cultural power and cultural resistance: ‘I asked if I could play a song 
in music class. The teacher gave me access to the piano and I started playing 
this song &.’ In educational contexts, teachers are generally in more powerful 
positions than students. This student thus subversively used a jihadi nashid to 
contest existing hierarchies within a mainstream education system. This does, 
however, not change the fact that using a piano is against IS doctrine, which 
the users commenting on the video seem to be aware of: ‘Stop it! Pianos are 
haram! XD’, ‘My piano is trying to behead me . . . is this normal?’, or ‘My 
piano just blew up’.”’ 

All of these comments refer to IS’s categorisation of instruments as 
unlawful. The Arabic word used in the above-mentioned statement issued 
by IS is ma ‘azif (singular: mi zaf), ‘a term denoting today any string or wind 
instrument or even, more restrictedly, a piano’ (Farmer 1991: 189), which is 
noteworthy in the context of this piano cover. As it is unlikely that the pro- 
ducer or the commenters knew about any of this, their awareness of breaking 
with IS doctrine by using a piano is all the more remarkable. Cases like that 
of the Palestinian-Syrian pianist Acham Ahmad internationally received great 
attention and spread IS’s stance on music. His piano was burnt by an IS 
member when IS, in 2015, seized control of Yarmouk, a suburb of the Syrian 


2! We are fully aware of the brutality of IS and distance ourselves from the content of these 
comments. 
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capital Damascus. The burning piano became a symbol of living under IS 
rule (see Abdelaziz 2015). While the piano cover possibly also promotes an IS 
nashid, it even more engages others to commit an unlawful act in the view of 
IS, making it — as an effect not necessarily intended — an example of cultural 


resistance. 


Inverting Notes: MIDIFLIP Version 

Approximately one year after having uploaded the piano cover Salil 
Sawarim (Synthesia piano cover) onto YouTube, the same producer added 
another piano version, applying a sonic appropriation strategy known as 
MIDIFLIP. Accordingly, this version is called Salil Sawarim (Synthesia piano 
cover) — #MIDIFLIP.” As the visual imagery applied here does not differ from 
the first version apart from using the full keyboard of a standard piano, we 
will only address sonic alterations. MIDIFLIP describes the idea of inverting 
music around one fixed note that serves as an anchor, ‘so that the low notes 
become high and the high notes become low’. In the MIDIFLIP version of 
Salil al-Sawärim, this anchor note is A flat. By flipping all other notes, the 
scale is changed from F natural minor to E major.” This transposition comes 
along with a mode alteration from minor, which ‘is associated with sadness 
for a large segment of Western-enculturated listeners’ (Huron 2008: 59),” 
to major, which may evoke different associations. This altered perspective 
is reflected in the reactions on YouTube: “This should be used in an Islamic 
State of Iraq and the Levant/Syria movie at the end when ISIS gets defeated 
and the Middle East thrives more than any other region.’ This optimism is 
also expressed in the comment ‘my exploded piano has come back to life’, 
which almost seems to be a reaction to the comment ‘my piano just blew up’ 


posted under the first version. 


2 Available at <https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=9AX3xmT g-OMs> (last accessed 2 August 
2019). 

23 Available at <https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=yhsAyVcUJ_I> (last accessed 2 August 
2019). 

4 For the sake of an easier understanding, we will only use the terminology of Western’ music 
theory here. 

25 Huron (2008: 59) highlights, however, that ‘not all music in the minor mode has sad con- 
notations. [...] Moreover, a composer might choose to use the minor key for purposes 
other than evoking or portraying a particular emotion.’ 
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AUDIOvisual Appropriation 


While both piano versions follow the overall structure of Salil al-Sawärim, 
our next example re-organises its structure by applying hip-hop sampling 
techniques and modifies its tempo and pitch to ridicule the vocals and mes- 
sage of Salil al-Sawärim. It also alters Islamist visual imagery, with sound, 


however, remaining the main focus of appropriation. 


Speeded-up, High-pitched Hardcore Remix 

The hardcore techno version Saleel Al Sawarim — Hardcore Remix (Full 
Version)” uses chopping, initially a hip-hop sampling technique, but which is 
today used across various genres, to metaphorically ‘cut Salil al-Sawärim into 
pieces’ and re-arrange its structure. “Chopping”, as its name suggests, refers 
to altering a sampled phrase by dividing it into smaller segments and recon- 
figuring them in a different order’ (Schloss 2014: 106). In addition to this, a 
percussive hardcore techno beat is added and another, rather simple strategy 
of sonic appropriation applied: it speeds up Salil al-Sawärim to the very fast 
tempo of 185 BPM, which is characteristic of the hardcore genre, using a 
higher pitch. Apart from undermining IS doctrine with ‘every beat of the 
bass [that] is a punch in IS’ face’, as one commenter puts it, this version thus 
ridicules the vocals and, in the end, the original message of Salil al-Sawärim 
through a faster tempo and higher pitch. While this strategy is unique among 
the examples analysed here, there exist striking structural commonalities with 
other sample-based sonic appropriations of Salil al-Sawärim, as the compari- 
son with a dubstep remix titled Nasheed Saleel Sawarim — (sfraxwell remix)” 
demonstrates. This comparison suggests that sample-based appropriations of 
IS anashid follow a certain scheme: both versions start with a hit, so that the 
listener familiar with Salil al-Sawärim immediately knows that this cannot be 
the original nashid. Then the first part with the original nashid follows: in the 
case of the Hardcore Remix, however, already speeded up and high-pitched. 
‘The transition to the second part is again marked with a hit, which is, apart 


2 Available at <https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=j-Q0_W_XcYw> (last accessed 2 August 
2019). 

” Available at <https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=-823SjzMST0> (last accessed 2 August 
2019). 
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Figure 12.2 Video still from Saleel Al Sawarim — Hardcore Remix (Full Version). 


from shouts, used for transitions. The second part consists of part one and an 
added beat, here a simple percussive hardcore techno beat. This culminates, 
in the third part, in the complete absorption of the nashid through the beat. 
In the case of the Hardcore Remix, this beat consists of a constant kick drum, 
to which a lead synthesiser phrase is added that copies the lead vocals of 
Salil al-Sawärim. These parts are then slightly altered and combined, until 
the remix ends with the words Salil al-Sawärim, eventually returning to the 
original structure of the nashid. 

Although sonic appropriation is clearly the focus of this remix, it also 
appropriates, unlike the examples hitherto introduced, Islamist visual imagery 
(Figure 12.2). The cover picture resembles a ‘flag used by various Islamist 
organisations’ (Quilliam Foundation 2014). It has the same colour scheme, 
that is, black and white, and the same inscriptions, expressing the Islamic 
creed, the so-called shahäda. However, the quantity and the arrangement 
of the word shahäda differs. As it appears eight times, instead of just once, 
and the word ‘hardcore’ is added, it becomes rather obvious that this cannot 
be the ‘official’ flag of any jihadi or Islamist group. The possible association 
with Islamism or jihadism is thus immediately distorted through audiovisual 


elements that seem odd. 
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Figure 12.3 Video still from Mahrajan al-Sawarim — Zar Rimiks | El Sawarim — Zar Remix. 


AudioVISUAL Appropriation 


Moving further on the audiovisual spectrum, the main focus of our next 
examples is visual appropriation. Sound is here rather used as background 
music, which is an important difference from the previous examples. 


Gamification 

Mahrajän al-Sawarim — Zar Rimiks | El Sawarim — Zar Remix” — the first part 
of the title meaning ‘Festival of the Swords’ — uses gamification, that is, ‘the 
use of game design elements in non-game contexts’ (Deterding et al. 2011: 
1), in the form ofa fictional game titled Super ISIS Bros, referring to a popular 
Nintendo video game. Right from the beginning, this gamification version 
refers to the audiovisual aesthetics of video games. It first shows the fictional 
brand “CIA Games’ including the abbreviation of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Subsequently, the title of a fictional game follows that is called Salil 
al-Sawärim (in Arabic) Super ISIS Bros, which refers to the Nintendo game 
Super Mario Bros (Figure 12.3). 


The visual animation of the words ‘press start’ and the accompanying 


°8 Available at <https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hqgEIVrQSd0> (last accessed 2 August 
2019). 
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sounds further intensify the impression of a video game. The audience plays 
this game through an implicit player whose hands are shown selecting ‘con- 
tinue’, using a controller resembling that of Sony’s PlayStation. The viewer 
is then immersed into the animated, fictional game Super ISIS Bros on full 
screen. The player character is an IS member with a black balaclava, military 
vest, and a sword in his left hand. He tries to behead as many other characters 
as possible, all of them resembling Mu ‘adh al-Kasasba, a pilot of the Royal 
Jordanian Air Force whose aircraft crashed over IS territory and who was cap- 
tured and burnt to death in 2016. In this way, Super ISIS Bros inverts the aim 
of the game. While in Super Mario Bros the player (character) kills attacking 
opponents in order to stay alive and finish a level, the IS character in Super 
ISIS Bros aims to kill as many characters as possible. Accordingly, these char- 
acters here are no real opponents, but rather victims, who are not attacking 
the player, not even defending themselves. All they can do is run away, look 
back at how the IS character approaches and wait to be beheaded, whereas 
the IS character can increase his size and power through a Super Mushroom, 
a power-up also appearing in Super Mario. This power-up is sonically accom- 
panied by an eight-bit lead synthesiser phrase matching Super Mario’s sound 
design. Throughout the game, the high-pitched original vocals of the nashid 
Salil al-Sawärim can be heard, to which an ‘orientalising’ percussion beat 
is added. This ‘orientalising’ impression is intensified through the game’s 
landscape, consisting of sand dunes and cacti. Although the IS character kills 
all the other characters and thereby presumably ‘successfully’ finishes this 
level, the game ends with the words ‘Game Over’, again sonically illustrated 
through a lead synthesiser phrase. This predetermined twist at the end possi- 
bly includes the implicit message to IS: ‘No matter how many people you kill, 
you will be “Game Over” in the end.’ In this regard, the gamification ver- 
sion interestingly mirrors IS’s use of gamification. The application Mu ‘allim 
al-Huruf, for example, is designed to teach children the Arabic alphabet, 
using a reward system of launching a missile at London, Paris, New York 
City or Moscow. The outcome, however, is always the same: either one of 
these cities can be attacked or nothing happens. Although IS-produced games 
generally follow formalised, ludic rules, in this regard they lack a fundamental 
ludic element, namely the condition of winning or losing, so that IS is always 
victorious in the end (Rauscher 2018). However, Super ISIS Bros hijacks this 
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predetermination of IS-produced games by inverting the roles of superiority 
and inferiority. While in IS-produced games the successful outcome for IS 
is invariable, there is no possibility of the IS character winning the game 
in Super ISIS Bros. This is particularly interesting in the regional context of 
this appropriation video. The additional information provided states that the 
three producers come from Egypt. In this regard, Mahrajan al-Sawärim — Zar 
Rimiks | El Sawarim — Zar Remix represents not only an act of cultural resist- 
ance, but also a compensation strategy in the face of a regional threat. 


Re-enactment 
The motive of decapitation is also central in Salil al-Sawärim — ‘Maskhara’ 
Tariyaga ‘ala al-Dawä ish bi-Jumhüriyyat Dar al-Saläm” (‘Clashing of the 
Swords — Mockery of IS Members in the Republic of the Abode of Peace’), 
which demonstrates how closely IS is associated with this form of execution 
and reveals another dimension of appropriation: besides sounds or visuals, 
both videos appropriate ‘acts’ associated with IS, namely beheadings.*° Like 
the previous examples, this version unites sonic and visual appropriation 
strategies. Nevertheless, using a pre-existing remix of Salil al-Sawärim as 
background music, the focus of this amateur video is clearly on visual appro- 
priation. It depicts several persons re-enacting an IS beheading.’ Four men 
dressed in black with balaclavas stand behind and hold knives to the throats 
of four male persons, who are dressed in shades of red and are kneeling in one 
row (Figure 12.4). 

Among the kneeling persons are three children or adolescents, which 
suggests that the protagonists might be from one family. The colour of 
the clothes worn by the perpetrators and victims as well as their spatial 


positioning trigger associations of IS execution videos. The impression of 


2 Available at <https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=JZeT1XVr3R8> (last accessed 2 August 
2019). The term Dar al-Salam (‘abode of peace’) used in the title describes, like Dar al-Islim 
(‘abode of Islam’), areas under Islamic rule and jurisdiction as opposed to areas that are part 
of Dar al-Harb (‘abode of war’) (Albrecht 2016). IS and other jihadi groups use this distinc- 
tion to legitimise military conquests (Funke 2018). 

30 For an analysis of the visual performativity of violence in IS beheading videos, see Krona, 
Chapter 7. 

>! For an in-depth description of a video using the same meme, see Pfeifer, Fuhrmann and 


Wevers, Chapter 8. 


Figure 12.4 Video still from Salil al-Sawärim — Maskhara’ Tariyaga ‘ala al-Dawa ‘ish 
bi-Jumhüriyyat Dar al-Salim. 


professionally produced IS videos stands, however, in stark contrast to the 
intimate living-room setting and the amateur hand-held camera. These 
factors indicate that this is not a violent video, but rather a parody of 
IS. Nevertheless, the reference to IS execution videos is maintained for the 
first fifteen seconds, in which the protagonists stand or kneel next to each 
other, until the sonic caesura of an Allah Akbar shout (‘God is greater’) used 
in the Salil al-Sawärim remix puts an end to the situation. The hierarchy 
between the perpetrators and victims, symbolised through the rigid position- 
ing, disperses immediately and everybody starts dancing in a way that evokes 
memories of the Harlem Shake” Apart from the use of musical instru- 
ments, dancing, too, is regarded as bid'a (Wohler-Khalfallah 2004: 78), 
an unlawful innovation (Kramer 2005: 265) according to Salafi-Wahhabi 
doctrine. In this regard, the protagonists oppose IS in a twofold, audiovisual 
way. Against the backdrop of its regional political context, the video again 
represents both an act of resistance and a compensation strategy. It was part 
of a major internet phenomenon that went viral in 2015, especially among 
Egyptian users, and inspired Arabic-speaking YouTubers to produce their 


32 "The Harlem Shake was a popular dance meme some years ago (see Lotan 2013). 
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own parodic re-enactment. While the number of protagonists and the set- 
tings vary, most of these versions use the same remix of Salil al-Sawärim, 
which predetermines the choreography from a re-enacted IS decapitation 
towards an improvised dancing performance. The fact that this version, too, 
originated in Egypt allows the conclusion that engagement in countering IS 
might increase with geographical proximity. 


Visual Appropriation 


Now that we have finally reached the other end of the audiovisual spectrum, 
our last example demonstrates how visuals can superimpose new denota- 
tions onto the original message, even if the sound of Salil al-Sawärim is not 
changed at all. 


Misheard Lyrics 

The ISIS Song Saleel Sawarim Presidential Sing Along Parody’? demonstrates 
the seemingly limitless creativity of online users in making visual contents 
and appropriations. It counters IS without any sonic modifications, solely 
by adding a visual dimension in the form of lyrics to the nashid to divert 
the viewer’s attention. Such videos are known as Mondegreens (Smith 2003) 
or Misheard Lyrics versions, which ‘are based on amusing mistranslations of 
spoken sounds to written words. These are done by transcribing what the 
words sound like (that is, their phonetics), regardless of their true mean- 
ing’ (Shifman 2014: 108). Outside the anglophone context they are also 
known as Soramimi in Japanese (Beck 2014), Mots d’Heures in francophone 
(Weissmann 2014) and Agathe Bauer Songs in German-speaking contexts. 
All these phenomena have in common that the verbalised lyrics derive from 
homophonic translations injecting comical references (Otake 2007). This 
way, as Figure 12.5 shows, the text sung in Arabic, wa-darbu-l-qitali™ (‘the 
path of fighting’), becomes “What, the bull bit Ali?’, illustrated with a Pit 
Bull. 


The Arabic lyrics are replaced with humorous and, at times, nonsensical 


3 Available at <https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Ft071uT3hfM> (taken down by 
YouTube). 

* We have slightly modified the transliteration wa-darb al-qital to express the Arabic phonet- 
ics that are central here. 


Ä & | 


What the’bull bit Ali? 


Figure 12.5 Video still from ISIS Song Saleel Sawarim Presidential Sing Along Parody. 


translations into English that superimpose new denotations onto the original 
sonic message of the nashid. In the context of IS anäshid, this appropria- 
tion strategy is particularly meaningful, since the text here represents a key 
element, in order to classify andshid as sacred. As is common in sing-along 
videos, the lyrics appear at the bottom of the screen. While changes of colour 
usually indicate the course of a song, here ‘jumping heads’ of former US 
presidents and presidential candidates guide one through the nashid. The 
politicians move past illustrations of various ‘misunderstood’ words in the 
form of photos, portraits, logos and cartoons to highlight the alterations in 
the denotations (Figure 12.5). Among them are ‘orientalising’ depictions 
such as a jinn coming out of a bottle, heads of pigs, which some Muslims 
might regard as a provocation, and a portrait of the philosopher, cultural 
critic and atheist Friedrich Nietzsche. The partially Dadaesque visual addi- 
tions entertain, confuse or provoke viewers, depending on their cultural 
background. Whenever the title Saleel al-Sawarim* appears, the letter T in 
Saleel is replaced by swords to illustrate the ‘Clashing of the Swords’. Having 
fulfilled their purposes and having led through various verses and choruses, 


3 This spelling is used in the video. 
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the heads of the US politicians are impaled on these swords at the end of the 
nashid. 


Breaking IS (Anashid)? 


In this chapter, we have introduced the reader to jihadi anäshid and varying 
appropriation strategies. An in-depth analysis of the Arabic IS nashid Salil 
al-Sawärim has revealed how IS thematically and musically realises the idea of 
fighting. Jihadi media, including IS anäshid, are disseminated online through 
social media channels. As we have demonstrated through six examples of 
audiovisual appropriation, however, they also face massive cultural resistance 
online. Following Al-Rawi’s (2016: 56 —7) concept of Anti-ISIS Humor, 
according to which these appropriations represent instruments with which to 
contest and renegotiate prevailing structures of power, we discussed appro- 
priations of IS andshid in the context of cultural resistance. Unlike Al-Rawi, 
however, we focused on identifying the audiovisual strategies applied, which 
we conceptualised as a spectrum of sonic and visual appropriation. We have 
shown how these practices challenge not only IS anäshid but also IS as a 
whole, with its Salafi- Wahhabi-inspired doctrine and interpretation of Islam. 

Our first example was a tutorial-like piano cover that teaches others how 
to play Salil al-Sawärim on the piano and thus sonically undermines IS doc- 
trine through the use of a musical instrument. Then the same cover followed 
as an inverted version, called MIDIFLIP, transposed to another mode that 
may seem more cheerful than the original for listeners familiar with Western’ 
musical traditions. After that, we introduced a speeded-up, high-pitched 
hardcore version as an AUDIOvisual appropriation which, first, sonically 
ridicules the vocals and message of Salil al-Sawärim through a faster tempo 
and higher pitch and, second, uses the sampling technique of chopping to 
metaphorically ‘cut Salil al-Sawärim into pieces’ in addition to adding a beat 
and using Islamist visual imagery as a cover picture. 

Moving further on the audiovisual spectrum, we analysed an animated 
gamification version called Super ISIS Bros that refers to the aesthetics of the 
Nintendo game Super Mario Bros, in which the player character, an IS member, 
aims to behead as many other characters as possible. Another example of audio- 
VISUAL appropriation was a re-enactment of an IS beheading that uses a 


pre-existing remix of Salil al-Sawärim as background music. Following the 
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structure of the remix, the video clip turns into a dancing performance that 
adds another dimension of cultural resistance, since IS regards dancing — just 
like music — as unlawful. Our final example was a humorous Misheard Lyrics or 
Mondegreen version with visually presented lyrics that are based on homophonic 
translations from Arabic into English. In the process, the original jihadi mes- 
sage is superimposed through humorous and, at times, nonsensical denotations 
that are additionally illustrated in some places. By discussing such a broad range 
of audiovisual appropriations of Salil al-Sawärim, we hope to have contributed 
to the study of cultural resistance against IS and its religio-political doctrine. 

The fact that the producers of two above-analysed appropriations come 
from Egypt is noteworthy in a regional political context, which suggests that 
appropriation here serves not only as an act of cultural resistance, but also as 
a compensation strategy in the face of a geographically close-by threat. Apart 
from this, it is generally difficult to identify the producers’ backgrounds 
and motivations through online research. The users’ anonymity on platforms 
such as YouTube, and the lack of a direct messaging function, prevent us 
from reaching out to them. 

In our chapter, we were able to deal with such limitations by drawing on 
Duncombe’s (2002: 5) definition of cultural resistance as ‘the use of culture 
consciously or unconsciously, effectively or not, to resist or change a domi- 
nant structure’. Accordingly, with the example of the piano cover, we high- 
lighted that it is not the intention that is central for our analysis, but rather 
the effect of cultural resistance. The YouTube comments posted under this 
version, however, allow the conclusion that (commenting) online users are 
remarkably aware both of IS doctrine and of breaking with it. Duncombe’s 
definition further raises the issue of the effectiveness of such appropriations, 
which is hard — or maybe even impossible — to measure: can appropriations 
actually help to break IS? 

There remain many unanswered questions. In the course of our research 
on YouTube, we also came across one comment, posted under the Hardcore 
Remix, that clearly stood out by even using the correct terminology, although 
with English spelling: ‘lol this nasheed deserves all kinds of covers. hillarious 
[sic] Such a comment demonstrates that the knowledge of the actors in our 
research field is generally not to be underestimated. Future research seems 
likely to focus on the producers’ part in order to conceptualise the contested 
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field of jihadi media and its culturally resistive appropriations that express the 
interaction between IS and its opponents. 
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